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MARCUS HOOK WORKS BROOKLYN WORKS 


Hosiery Black 


WO of the most important qualities in dyes for 
hosiery are fastness to perspiration and fastness 
to washing. These qualities are insured by 


“NATIONAL” DIAZINE BETA BLACK? 


-* ? 
~a dye that has proved indispensable for qualit Fhosetp > 
hy 


- 


‘ ae a. G Ing 
National Aniline xd Chemical Co.Incuig 
Genera! Offices 
21 Burling Slip New York 


Scuuthern Office 
236 West First Street, Cha-lotte, N. C. 
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Dramatized Facts out of 
‘The Days Work 


Where the Facts Came 
From 


GINEER PRODUCTION MANAGER 


CONSULTING 


A fine > Job for Eskimos 


la wrench here in January,’’ face- 


len ( . “Onl; y an Eskimo could pull : 
««My repair men can te 


l (nis 
N vember!’’ The Plant “ngin at tious \ remarked the Plant Engineer. 
| you what it is to fix up leaky joints on winter nights and Sunda 
*n Caucasian brains, close 


Straignt 


And this kind of piping wo rk takes kee 
cutting and threading, 


yr to blueprints, accurate itting 


measuring 
the pertect adjustments of real workmanship. It 
OFS In zero weather.’’ 


simp! 
> done outa 


«What 
1 be done i vetorehand, 


twenty vears, 


ting 


Engineer turned. ‘That’ 


Give all seven jobs to Grinnell 


issembles piping 


GRINNELL GUARANTY 


INDUSTRIAL PIPING 
Automatic Sprinkler Systems, Heating,Power and Process Piping 
Your kind, their kind, every kind of Piping 
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THE BEST 


NORTHROP LOOM 


TRADE-MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


BOBBINS AND SHUTTLES 


ARE MADE BY THE 


| oe | 


NORTHROP LOOM MANUFACTURERS 


LOOK FOR OUR NAME 


ON YOUR BOBBINS AND SHUTTLES 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


HOPEDALE MASSACHUSETTS 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 
188 SOUTH FORSYTH STREET ATLANTA GEORGIA 
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Typical designs of Hyatt Roller Bearing equipped cylinder 
shaft boxes for spinning frames and twister boxes 
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Hyatt Roller Bearings on Spinning 
Frames Save Their Cost in 18 Months 


In addition to the worth while power saving secured by the use 
of Hyatt Roller Bearings on spinning frames and twister frames 
there is a real saving in lubrication costs. 


Assume that it costs you 10¢ per day per plain bearing frame, oil- 
ing twice daily, including price of oil and time of oiler. Based on 
a 5-day week it costs you 50¢ per week or $26.00 per year to oil 
one frame. 


Hvatt Roller Bearing frames will be perfectly lubricated if oil 
is added once in two weeks (usual practice is only four times a 
vear), which means that the Hyatt Roller Bearings will require 
oiling only 1/20 as often as the plain bearings; 1/20 of $26.00 is 
$1.30, or a saving of $24.70 per vear per frame. 

The cost of having Hyatt Roller Bearings applied to your present 
frames or to new frames is about $35.00 per frame. Thus the 
Hvatt Roller Bearings more than pay for themselves in 18 months 
in oil saving alone. 


And there are years of dependable power saving, oil saving oper- 
ation vet to come. It will pay vou to specify Hyatt Roller Bear- 
ings for any new spinning or twister frames and have them ap 
plied to your present frames. Ask us for further information on 


this proposition. 


Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., | New York, N. Y. 
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“MY BOSS IS ON THE SQUARE!” 


HAT’S what they should be thinking, Tha*’s what they must con- 


tinue to think. More than 90% of workers are loyal employees. 


But you must not have them think it is so—it must be a FACT. 


Bk square with your workers, but make them realize chat you are 
square (unless you do, production will constantly worry you—unless 
they know, unless their viewpoint is right, you aud they will be losers. 

workers think right, they act right. There is only one thing they 

ust know: 


“It is work well done that determines earning power!” 


fhe very best of wages, working conditions, hours of labor, and every- 

ng else, will not maintain peak-production unless your working peo- 

ple think right. This has heen proven to your complete satisfaction 
se past two or three years. 


tl 


What are you going to do about it? What's coming next? 


You want them to understand and the way must be found to reach 
THEM—they must think and act right! 


The workers in the Shermanized Mill know and sympathize with the 
reasous for wage reductions. They are made to think right, to act 
right, to co-operate. They know that their boss is on the square 
they know what to do. They fully realize that it is what a worker does 
in work well done that brings about prosperity. 


Let us show you what we are doing for others. We feel sure you will 
realize that it is an investment that will very shortly pay biz dividends. 


Write our nearest office on your business letterhead requesting our 
iterature, or, better still, tell us when we can have a conference. 


SHERMAN SERVICE Inc 


Production Engineering 
Industrial Co-ordination 


Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis 
m my 4 208 So. La Salle 1211 Chestnut St. 10 State St. 314 No. Broadway 
Cleveland Detroit New Haven Providence Toronto 
Park Building 73 State St. 42 Church St. 10 Weybosset St. 10 Adelaide St., Bast 


h Kansas City Montreal 
en war St. Reliance Bldg. Drummond Bldg. 
Largest organization of its kind in the world. 


Pounded April 7, 1910. 
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CHART No. 44 


Heavy black line shows when 
machine was in operation, 


Important Announcement-— 
A ‘Time Clock’’ For Textile Machinery 


ILL executives can now get a clear and exact rec- 
ord of the productive time of practically all types 
of textile machinery—and with little trouble or 

xpense 

This written record on a 
twenty-four hour dial chart, 
however, does more than tel! 
the total running time and to- 
tal idle time of a given piece of 
machinery—it tells when the 
machine was in operation— 
when it stopped—how long it 
stopped — when it resumed 
work again. 


The Recorder Described 


The Servis Recorder is the 
same instrument that is in swc- 
cessful use on many thousands 
of motor trucks throughout*the 
country. 


To call it an instrument is 

to call it by too long a name. 

It is simplicity itself. A clock movement that turns a 

chart, and a “swinging stylus” that marks it. And of 

course, a metal case to hold these simple parts. Every- 
thing is enclosed. 


On textile machinery the Recorder is merely hung 
on at any convenient place where it can get some of the 
motion of the machine. No need to figure out speeds, 
revolutions, etc. No allowances or calculations to make. 


How It Helps the Textile Manufacturer 


Already there are hundreds of these little Servis Re- 
corders in New England textile mills. They help in 
many ways. For instance, a certain New England mill 
reduced its hours from nine to eight per day. Of course, 
they expected production to fall off, but would it de- 
crease relatively more than the reduction of hours? 
The Servis Recorder, attached to several machines, 
showed to their surprise that less work was being done 
per hour when the work day was shorter. 

The management had the facts, scientifically obtained. 
They were able to proceed and revise wages, and in 
many departments change over to piece work. Inci- 
dentally the operators earned more money, but they 
gave value received. 

In another case a new mill was equipped with machin- 
ery from three other mills, the machinery being found 
available after studies based on the Servis Recorder 
charts. 

The applicaion of his Servis Recorder to sweh ma- 
chines as tenter frames, etc., in card rooms, as well as 
spinning frames, warpers and looms, has given the first 
fundamental record of actual operations which has been 
easily available. 

A Wide Field 

For the purpose of analysis and comparison with 100 
per cent possibilities, the use of the Servis Recorder has 
a wide field. It is useft not only for mill executives 
but for consulting and industrial engineers who need a 
record of such data. 


We will be glad to send you the literature. 


The Service Recorder Company, Cleveland, Ohio 


Southern Representative:—Greer & Co., Greenville, S. C. 


THE SERVIS RECORDER 
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What Does a Pound of Babbitt Cost? 


To ask what is the most expensive part of 
a machine would seem strange perhaps, but 
a very definite answer to such question can 
often be given. The part that wears out, 
breaks or gets out of adjustment most 
often is unquestionably the most expen- 


sive part. 


Babbitt metal is quoted variously according 
to grade and local market. But whether 
it be fifteen cents or fifty cents a pound 
makes relatively little difference in the 
last analysis, for the cost of the metal 
itself is but a small part of the cost of 
a bearing for which it may be used. 
When one adds 


labor of casting and the cost due to loss 


together metal cost, 
of service from the equipment or ma- 


chine while undergoing repairs, it is 
evident that the babbitt once in place 
may literally be “almost worth its weight 


in gold.” 


A breakdown once in a while is to be ex- 
pected. A repetition of such a break from 
the same cause requires careful investiga- 
tion. A third break or frequent repetitions 
of interruption from a single cause repre- 
sent something worse than a bad _ habit. 
The part, the machine or the man that is to 
blame has to change or be eliminated. 
Permanently, such part or man is too ex- 


pensive at any price. 


When figuring costs of maintenance or re- 


pair, all these factors must be taken into 


account. 
also in individual power plants, continuity 


As in public utility service, so 


of service is, next to safety, a prime requi- 
site. Anything that prevents regular ser- 
vice creates expense—not only the direct 
cost for a new part, but also the cost of its 
installation and the still greater element of 
expense, the loss of production during in- 


terference with the machine. 


YATT BEARINGS 
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HYATT ROLLER BEARING COMPANY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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A Sermonette to the Textile Industry, 
with REGAIN as a Text 


In no other industry are profits or losses more affected 
by invisible air conditions. 


The Silk Industry years ago first recognized the need of a fixed 
relation between the actual amount of silk and water involved 
ina sale. The high price of the raw material naturally enough 
encouraged this in order to prevent abuses. Now, other textile 
materials, while of low values per pound are being manufactured 
in such large quantities in individual mills that the opportunity 


for loss or gain is fully as great as in the silk industry. 


Water is always present in textile materials. Itis tothe seller’s 
interest to havethe amount large. It is to the buyer’s interest 
to have the amount small. These conflicting interests demand 
a standard called regain, to prevent business friction. These 
standards are now so well established that the mill shipping goods 


at less than accepted regain is merely unjust to its stockholders. 


Humidity and its application to your problem is: 
genuine science. Unscientific humidity will not 


give the results. Get the very best you can buy. 


Parks~Cramer Company 33 


Engineers & Contractors 
Industrial Piping and Air Conditioning 


Fitchburg Boston Charlotte 
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GOOD LIGHT MEANS 


SAFETY AND ECONOMY 


Good light in storage and loading yards 
is a great aid to the workmen. It increases 
their capacity for greater and better produc- 
tion. It facilitates efficient handling of stock. 
Furthermore, plenty of light is the real 

Cutter watchdog for guarding your employees and 
Automatic property against theft and danger that lurks 
Cut-out-Hangers <n dnckuons. 


In Cutter lighting equipment you will be 
assured a low initial cost of installation, and, 
due to its facilities for easy cleaning and re- 
newals, your lighting system can always be 
maintained at a high standard of illuminat- 
ing efficiency. 

disengaging, , 

lowering and Do you have any lighting problems? If 

raising, the 1] dicttict oll jest 

reflector unit. so, Call our nearest istrict office or write our 
Illuminating Engineering Bureau. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 
George Cutter Works 
South Bend Indiana 


e & 
Platform Crook With 
Pole With Mast Arm Dome-Type Holder- 
Socket-Reflector. 
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TEMPERING AIR caren 
COILS WASHER RENE ATE 
SPRAY _ ELIMINATORS 
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[Typical Sturtevant Heating, Ventilating and Air Conditioning System 


10 Reasons Why Air Conditioning 


will speed up your production and profits 


Standardizes manufacturing processes. 

Eliminates moisture surrounding product. 

-Eliminates static electricity. 

Regulates the amount of moisture in the finished product. 
-Materials dried irrespective of weather conditions. 
—Accelerates and standardizes the sprouting and growth of 

plants. 

7—Cools or heats temperature to suit manufacturing process. 
8—A\ir is washed and kept dust and gas free. 
9—Maintains constant air conditions where delicate tests are made. 
10—Hastens the oxidation of paints and varnishes. 
B. F. Sturtevant Company, for over sixty years specialists in Putting 
Air to Work, are originators. leaders and largest producers in their 
field, which includes the production of Air-Conditioning Apparatus. 
Together with the W. L. Fleischer engineering and construction 
& organization we manufacture and install these systems. As “air 
specialists’ and “doctors of climate” Sturtevant apparatus plus F. 
Engineering L.. service will cure—economicallv and efficiently—all conditions 
Scores of industrial plants have already benefited 


. ee ° , ° 
Service of “sick” air. 
Air conditioning from the services of our “climate doctors.” Manufacturing su- 


— a premacy awaits now—the cotton manufacturer first to utilize this 
1a § « s » . . . * . 
science in air conditioning. 


mates submitted 


without obligation Request our representative to call. Catalogue and 


? 


on your part. 22 ° . . 
Sturtevant engi “The Climate Doctors” (a proof story of air condi- 


necring service tioning with illustrations of successful installations) 
stations conven- ‘ ~ a 
will be mailed to you. Where? Write todav. 


iently located in 
Cesinees cetera. B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
4 HYDE PARK, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


AND ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES. 
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are more saticfactory~ 
building at several thousand 
“> dollars less cost.” 


The following letter is one of many in our files and is just an indication of the 
reputation which we have among all of our clients: 


“Mr. Fonda made possible the erection of our $100,000.00 Apartment 
House by effecting our financial arrangements, assisting our architect in 
redesigning the structural plan and producing for us a more satisfactory 
several thousand dollars less cost. Through his knowledge of 
effecting purchasing and working organizations he made additional savings 
to our personal observation which amounted to many thousand dollars. 
We found Mr. Fonda entirely trusticvorthy, dependable and a man who 
knows his line of work. 

Ur, Fonda has directed several very large construction operations 
some of my personal friends who all speak highly of his energy and ability 
During the past year his operations in this vicinity went well past the 
million dollar column.” 

(Signed) D. L. MERIWETHER, Asheville, N. C. 


building at 


ror 


Fonda Service is not an architectural service, nor is it merely 
a building service, but a construcitve service in which the whole 
heart and soul of the Fonda Organization is working—fighting 
» the most efficient and perfect 


to save you money and yet producs 
the construc 


/ construction that is humanly possible. And when 
tion is turned over to you, you can feel sure that it could not be 
duplicated at a lower cost—and you will realize why ‘Master 
Builders” is a part of our name. 

Full details of Fonda Service should be in your files for future 


Estimates gladly furnished on any building or con- 


reference. 
Write us today. 


struction, no matter how large or how small. 


The E. A. FONDA ORGANIZATION 
of MASTER BUILDERS 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 
TEXTILE MACHINERY 


INCLUDING 
OPENING CONVEYING AND DISTRIBUTING EQUIPMENT 








Proper opening and mixing of | 
the cotton increases production 
and enhances quality. The in- 
stallation of the equipment illus- 
trated contributes largely to the 
securing of such results. 





VERTICAL OPENER COMBINATION 
SHOPS AT 
LOWELL, MASS. NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. BIDDEFORD, ME. 
Executive Offices, BOSTON, MASS. 


ROGERS W. DAVIS, Southern Agent, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Southern Branch Office, GREENVILLE, S. C. 


—— 


THE SIMPLEST AND THE MOST ELABORATE 


FABRICS 


Are produced on 


LOOMS 


From the 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


Providence, R. I. Paterson, N. J. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Alexander & Garsed, Southern Representative, Charlotte, N. C. 
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UNKENHEIMER 
Globe Angle, Cross 
and Check Valves 


Maximum service with a negligible cost for upkeep is the performance 
record of LUNKENHEIMER Iron Body Valves, and has led to their 
adoption as “‘standard equipment”’ in leading industrial plants. 

Correct design, LUNKENHEIMER materials and the LUNKENHEIMER 
method of manufacture are the basic factors which determine their 
success, and the high degree to which these factors are combined is 
demonstrated by the exceptional results obtained by users in every class 
of service. 

The broad scope of the LUNKENHEIMER line embracing valves for 
125, 175 and 250 pounds working steam pressure; in Screw or Flange 
Ends; with or without by-pass, covers every valve requirement. 

The LUNKENHEIMER Distributor in your locality carries a complete 
stock for immediate delivery. Acquaint him with the conditions of 
operation in your plant. This knowledge will enable him to anticipate 
your requirements, preventing delay and possible shut-down when an 


emergency arises. 
STANDARDIZE ON LUNKENHEIMER IRON BODY VALVES. 


THE LUNKENHEIMER ce: 


——= “QUALITY "=— 


CURRENT EDITION LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF 
OF CATALOG BEARS HIGH GRADE ENGINEERING SPECIALTIES 
IN THE WORLD 
BOSTON 


COPIES PROCURABLE FROM NEW YORK 
CHICAGO CINCINNATI LONDON 30 he 


LUNKENHEIMER 
DISTRIBUTORS EXPORT DEPT. 129-135 LAFAYETTE ST., NEW YORK 
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Mason 
Automatic 
Loom 

















With Battery, Warp Stop Motion, Feeler and Shuttle Lock 
RANDOLPH CROMPTON’S PATENTS 
Fewer Parts Standard Construction Rebounding Shuttles Overcome 
Damage to Bobbins and Shuttles Prevented 


We also build Revolving Flat Cards; Drawing Frames, Ring Spinning Frames; Duck Looms in 
various widths and weights; Silk Looms—Single Box and Two Box; Wide Sheeting Looms. 





Mason Machine Works Co.. Taunton, Mass, 


E. HOWARD, Southern Agent, Greenville, S. C. 


Lengthening the Life of Cards and Rolls 


For years in the leading mills of the United They have enabled these machines to give sat- 
States and many foreign countries Roy Grind- isfactory service not merely for the first week 
ers have been prolonging the lives of Cards, or month but year after year. 

Nappers, Garnetts, and Calender Rolls. Write for Descriptive Bulletins. 





Established 1868 


E. M. TERRYBERRY, Southern Agent, 1126 Healy Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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Superior Finish Spinning Rings 


‘*What would be the qualifications traveller and the ring by the curved, 
of an ideal Spinning Ring?’’ we re- inclined flange. The single flange 
ce t V aske ‘ ay * j :1i- > . . . 

ntl} asked a number of mill = feature is now approved in mills be- 
perintendents. Every requirement 

; fay Be ee As sause the old style, double flange 

they gave is met by Greist Spinning ; 
Rings. You can see for yourself, in 
a comparative test, the advantages turned. 
gained by their special features. 


rings usually rust before they are 


The perfection which has _ been 

Greist Spinning Rings give you in- achieved in the Greist Spinning Ring 
creased speed and longer service. is the result of specialized exper! 
Friction has been reduced to the min- enee in mechanical work. The Greist 


imum—by the use of the hardest type Manufacturing Company are the 
of stee] that can be made. perfected foremost manufacturers of sewing 
by the exclusive Superior Finish. machine attachments in the world. 
The breaking-in period is greatly re- Our enormous facilities guarantee 
duced. Greater clearance has been expert production and prompt d iN 
obtained for the yarn between the ery. Send for samples. 


Also Greist Ring Holders 


In standard types of design: Plate Holders (with Rust Re 
sisting Finish), Cast Iron Holders and Aluminum Holders 


THE GREIST MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
‘ Dept. C. Connecticut 





New Haven, 


Southern Representative: 


F me! 
: YA = The G. G. Slaughter Machinery Co., 
oe Greenville, S. C. 


FS FEE RAH TY 
Witt he Fe ie f as ‘ q New England Representative : 
mim iaein pot Boyd’s Textile Bureau, 


& whe: Vs es casas ved 339 Butler Exchange, Providence, R. I. 
debi tah A Ds BT F. W. Boyd, Manager. 
isd iE ee ae Ble | I 








Patent Pending. 
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WHITIN MACHINE WORKS 


ESTABLISHED 18 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 


The Efficiency and Durability’ 
of 


LEATHER TOP-ROLLS 


are increased by the use of the 


WHITIN 
VARIABLE TRAVERSE MOTION 


All Whitin Ring Spinning 


European Agency: Frames are equipped 
American Textile 
Machinery Corp., 

47 Av-nue D L’Opera, 
Paris, France. 


with this device. 


AILLE. MASS.,U. S.A. | 


SOUTHERN OFFICE CHARUGTTE N. ce 


a’ 
THAT 
SAVE 
TROUBLE 


GOOD 
LOOM 
SUPPLIES 


——-  __¢ 


y straps, lug sticks, binders, 


Properly seasoned and proper- Lug 


lv sawn Hickory: is what we 


use in making our line. of 
guaranteed supplies. The re- 
sult is that our supplies over- 
come most of the trouble usu- 
ally experienced with parts of 


doubtful quality. 


parallel blocks, picke: sticks, 
cloth roller blocks, pitman 
arms, pick levers, ete.—all of 
these parts we make with the 
same care and exactness. Ask 
for samples and our latest 
prices. 


Southern Bending Company 


Johnson City, Tennessee 








One textile mill found that 
CLEAN FLOORS maintained with 
the use of Finnell scrubbing 
equipment saved $12,000 a 
year in wages alone. Besides 
this, numerous other economies 
resulted. There was less waste 
of material, less spoilage of 
merchandise and greater pro- 
ductivity due to the improved 
morale of employees. 


Another mill saved $1860 an- 


nually in the same way. 


Still another saved $680 a year 


on a small investment. 


Thousands of Finnell System 
users are saving vast sums every 


FLOORS 


Save $12,000 a Year 
for One Concern 


AMERICAN SCRUBBING EQUIPMENT CO. 


Also manufacturers of Finola Scouring Powder 
General Offices: 188 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


COTTON 


year on investments ranging 
from a few hundred dollars up. 
Some of them have been Finnell 
System users for twelve years. 
Several have completely worn 
out their original equipment and 
are now having their second 
outfit. 

The Finnell System of Power 
Scrubbing has long ago passed 
the experimental stage. It is an 
established success. 

Finnell equipment is made in 
sizes to fit all needs. Prices are 
convenient for any purchaser. 
Requests for information are 
welcome and imply no obliga- 
tion. Write todav. 


Factories: Hannibal, Mo. 


DISTRICT OFFICES 


ATLANTA BUFFALO DENVER LOS ANGELES 

BALTIMORE CHICAGO DETROIT LOUISVILLE 

BOSTON CINCINNATI INDIANAPOLIS MILWAUKEE 
CLEVELAND KANSAS CITY MINNEAPOLIS 


NEWARK PHILADELPHIA SALT LAKE CITY 
NEW ORLEANS PITTSBURGH SAN FRANCISCO 
NEW YORK PROVIDENCE SEATTLE 


OMAHA ST. LOUIS 


FINNELL SYSTE 


OF POWER SCRUBBING 

































SCRUBS 
Elsctr ically! 
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Howard Bros.Mig.Co. 


Established 1866 


Atlanta, Ga. Worcester, Mass. Philadelphia, Pa. 


CARD CLOTAING 
Napper Clothing 


Wire Hand 
Heddles Be =e Stripping 
Cylinder . rm “ga Stri = 
Fillets, aimemppper “SS seater Fillets 

Doffer ai Haagen SEEOSti bay ces st . Burnisher 

Fillets === 20) ltl Fillets 

Top Flats 7. " ‘ vie. ss = z : er At Emery 
Reclothed EY Rae —— ™ Fillets 


Southern Agent 


E. M. TERRYBERRY, 1126 Healey Building, ATLANTA, GA. 





E-INFORCED with Red Vulcanized Fibre will outwear the best plain wooden Shuttle 
two in one and increase loom production and maintain, if not actually improve, quality. 
They will prevent an end an hour per loom from going down. Figure this out in additional 
loom hours added to your present producing capacity. 


We are Southern Distributors for the SHAMBOW SHUTTLE CO., of Woonsocket, R. L., 
and maintain in Atlanta a complete Service and Advisory Department, in charge of Mr. A. W. 
Angell, a direct Factory Representative, whose entire time is at the disposal of the Southern Tex- 
tile Mills, to help reduce your Shuttle troubles to a minimum. Let us explain to you the advan- 
tages of using Shambow Fibre Re-inforced Shuttles and Picker Sticks. 


The WALRAVEN OC. 


Machinery and Mill Supplies. ATLANTA, GA. 
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How the Cherry Cotton Milis, Florence, Ala., a 
are cutting the cost of handling bales of yarn 


Get More 


From Your Plant Investment 


Automatic machines and skilled labor are most effective when 
aided by Mathews Roller Conveyers. 


Both are constantly supplied with work and enabled to produce 
more. There is no waiting for materials—no confusion—no 
time lost. 










This is only one advantage of Our local representative will be 
Mathews Conveyers. Where cars are glad to show you how Mathews Con- 
unloaded, savings begin long before veyers will increase your output, and 
the raw materials undergo the first save you from 50% to 70% every time 
operation. Routing from one ma- the raw or finished product is han- 
chine to the next adds its share. The dled. 
savings continue to grow after the 
product is finished. To packing Write today for our booklet show- 
room, crating department—to ware- ing actual photographs of numerous 
house, delivery, trucks or to cars— installations. 


each time the conveyer is used anoth- 
er distinct saving is made. The com- 


bined saving is usually enough to pay MATHEWS GRAVITY CARRIER CO. 


for a Mathews installation in a few 154 Tenth St., Ellwood City, Pa. 
months. Branch Factories: Port Hope, Ontario, London, England 
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Better Motion Pictures 
For Textile Mill Employees 
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HE textile industry is de- 

manding the best moving pic- 
tures for their employees, and 
that is why more 


POWER’S 
PROJECTORS 


are used by textile mills in the 
South than all other projectors 
_ combined. 
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Showing Installation of Power's 6 B Motion Picture Machines in the 
Tucupau Mills Theatre. 





Here Area Few of the Mills 
Using Power's 


Exposition Cotton Mill........./ Atlanta, Ga. 
Bibb Manufacturing Co.... -. Columbus, Ga. 
ourers — en Bibb Manufacturing Co.. Porterdale, Ga. 
we a tS a a Gainesville Cotton Mill. Gainesville, Ga. 
* ‘ Habersham Mill... Habersham, Ga. 


Hillside Cotton Mill.... ° 
Manchester Mill.........++.e+- 
Milstead Mill 

Thomaston Cotton Mill..... 
Roswell Manufacturing Co. 
Trion Company 

Rocky Mount Cotton Mill 


. LaGrange, Ga. 


Manchester, Ga. 
Conyers, Ga. 


<. Thomaston, Ga. 


Roswell, Ga. 


. Trion, Ga. 


Rocky Mount, N. ©. 
Rodman-Heath Cotton Mill..... Waxhaw, N. C. 
POURS . BEMIS. . 50 cc ccccsccccce Greensboro, N. C. 
Cleveland Mili & Power Co...... Lawndale, N. C, 
Spray Cotton & Woolen Mills... Spray, N. C. 
Ch, Ms sesccccbhesoees Central, 8. C. 
D. E. Converse Co.......++4.4+5 Glendale, 8. C. 
Monoghan Mills. Greenville, 8. C. 
Woodside Mills................++ jreenville, 8. C. 
Pacolet Manufacturing Co. Pacolet, 

fucupau Mills 

Victor Millis A 
Victor-Monoghan Mills......... Seneca, S. C. 
Victor-Monoghan Mills Walhalla, 8. C. 
Victor-Monoghan Mills......... Jonesville, 8. GC. 
Ware Shoals Manufacturing Co. Ware Shoals, 8. 
Glenn-Lowry Manufacturing Co. Whitmire, 8. C. 
Lanett Mills..... + cdsewsscbetus Lanett, Ala. 
Indian Head Mills Cordova, Ala. 
Selma Manufacturing Co....... Selma, Ala. 
Comttal Mw. .ccccccoccccccecee Sylacauga, Ala. 
fallahassee Falls Manufacturng Tallahassee, Ala. 


c. 


Our experience in Theatre Equip- 
ment is at your service 


“We Have A SPECIAL OFFER” 


Showing Interior of Tucupau Mills Theatre, Tucupau, 8, C. 


Southern Theatre Equipment Company 


Eighteen Fifteen Main St. 


No. Nine Nassau St. . 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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Curtis Arr Hotsts and TROLLEYS 
SAVE MAN-POWER 


CURTIS Trolleys are constructed with self-equalizing CURTIS All-Steel Air Hoists, in design and construc- 
steel side frames and large inclined wheels fitted with _ tion, present the perfected results of 25 years of manu- 
shock-absorbing Hyatt Flexible Roller Bearings—mak- facture. They are simple, safe and economical for light 
ing them easy to start—easy rolling and long lasting. and medium loads. Capacities, 800 to 20,000 Ibs. 








CURTIS PNEUMATIC MACHINERY COMPANY 
1571 Kienlen Avenue ST. LOUIS, U. S. A. 
Branch Office: 532-R Hudson Terminal, New York City 
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Banking Value of Mental Capital 


Influence of Business Reading 


URRENT authorities on business and economics emphasize strongly the 


importance of Management in the suecessful conduct of business. 


The 


banker who lends money to an individual or a company, generally is willing 
to forego something of security in fixed capital if he can count upon a greater 


degree of skillful management. 


Mental capital—the ability and disposition to discharge 
an obligation—frequently is the best kind of collateral. 


As a reader of this publication, it should be a source of satisfaction to know 
that good Business Papers are admitted to be the most effective single instru- 
ments in their respective fields, for the development of mental capital. 


Successful managers are invariably close readers of their Business Papers. 
The editorial pages are richly laden with essential information, ideas and in- 
spiration, while the advertising pages fulfill the function of a great market 


place of the industry. 


Advertising and Selling 
American Architect 

American Blacksmith 

American Exporter 

American Funeral Director 
American Hatter 

American ——,. , 
American Paint Journa 
American Paint and Oil Dealer 
American Printer 

American School — Journal 
Architectural Recor : 
Automobile Dealer and Repairer 
Automobile Journal 
Automotive Industries 


Bakers Weekly 

Boiler Maker 

Boot and Shoe Recorder 

Brick and Clay Record 

Buildings and Building Management 
Building Supply News 

Bulletin of Pharmacy 


Canadian Grocer 

Canadian Machinery & Mfg. News. 

Canadian Railway & Marine World 

Candy and Ice Cream 

Chemical & Metallurgical Engineer- 
ing 

Clothier and Furnisher 

Coal Age 

Coal Trade Journal 

Concrete 
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Daily Metal Trade 

Distribution and Warehousing 

Domestic Engineering 

Dry Goods Economist 

Drygoodsman 

Dry Goods Rerorter 

Electric Railway Journal 

Electrical Merchandising 


HEADQUARTERS 


The selection of a friend is no more im- 
portant than the selection of your busi- 


ness reading with 


ence for good or bad. 


its powerful influ- 
Ask our advice 


if you are uncertain as to the best pa- 


per for YOU. 





| LIST OF MEMBERS 


| Each has subscribed to and is maintaining 
the highest standards of practice in its 
editorial and advertising service. 





Electrical Record 

Electrical World 

Embalmers’ Monthly 
Engineering and Contracting 
Engineering and Mining Journal 
Engineering News-Record 


Factory 

Farm Implement News 

Farm Machinery—Farm Power 
Fire and Water Engineering 
Foundry (The) 

Furniture Journal 

Furniture Manufacturer and Artisan 
Furniture Merchants’ Trade Journal 


Gas Age 
Gas Record 
Grand Rapids Furniture Record 


Haberdasher 

Hardware Age 

Hardware & Metal. 

Heating and Ventilating Magazine 


Hide and Leather 
Hospital Management 
Hote! Monthly 

Hotel Review 


Illustrated Milliner 

Implement and Tractor Age 
Implement & Tractor Trade Journal 
Industrial Arts Magazine 

Inland Printer 

Iron Age 

Iron Trade Review 


Lumber 
Lumber Trade Journal 
Lumber World Review 


Manufacturers’ Record 
Manufacturing Jeweler 
Marine Engineering 
Marine Review 

Millinery Trade Review 
Mill Supplies 

Mining and Scientific Press 


Executive Secretary 


Modern Hospital 

Motor Age 

Motorcycle and Bicycle Illustrated 
Motor Truck 

Motor World 


National Builder 

National Petroleum News 
Nautical Gazette 

Northwest Commercial Bulletin 
Northwestern Druggist 
Nugent’s, The Garment Weekly 


Oil News 
Oil Trade Journal 


Plumber and Steam Fitter 
Power 

Power Boating 

Power Farming Dealer 

Power Plant Engineering 
Price Current—Grain Reporter 
Printers’ Ink 


Railway Age 

Railway Electrical Engineer 

Railway Maintenance Engineer 

Railway Mechanical Engineer 

Railway Signal Engineer 

Retail Lumberman 

Rubber Age 

Shoe Findings 

Shoe and Leather Reporter 

Shoe Retailer 

SOUTHERN ENGINEER 

SOUTHERN HARDWARE & IM- 
PLEMENT JOURNAL 

Sporting Goods Dealer 

Starchroom Laundry Journal 

Tea and Coffee Trade Journal 

Textile World 


Welding Engineer 
Woodworker 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, Inc. 


JESSE H. NEAL, 
220 WEST 42nd STREET 


NEW YORK 
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Research Laboratory HE technical advice brought you by our engineers embodies the 
ein the Gothenburg experience of highly trained organizations in all parts of the world 
study af the Amare in the solving of friction problems. 

can anufacturers 


te =: This international experience is both technical and practical and 
is acquired in co-effort with the best intérnational research endeavor. 


SKF service in America is linked to this international experience. 
Its tangible evidence is found in products marked “ S&F” and in 


the advice supplied you by our engineers. 


=35GF” Industries, Inc. s,,.-oisine tite. 


. A t 
165 Broadway, New York City 3 ‘the “Sfock! {Atlas Ball Co. 
holders. Hubbard Machine Co. 


gl eae ee Sg! Research Laboratories 


iy 
SeMtaNDY Oru, 5. Hump, 
“Wis tggene PETERSBURG VitLs MUMS, In, 


~ Sure 
PR OLK vs 


INCIPAy OFricg 
a 
OA 


s x F 
Indust 

165 Bro “ee pony 
New York ‘city Pril ps 


21920, 


“or? 
“"" .emens 


Among these products now offered are: 
Single row deep groove ball bearings. Thrust bearings. Steel balls. 
Double row seif aligning ball bearings. Transmission equipment, 
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EQUIP YOUR BEATERS AND FANS 
WITH STROM BEARINGS 


Strom bearings with their extra 
heavy deep-grooved raceways and 
their extra large balls, are especially 
suited to withstand the hard service 
on pickers and waste machines. 

Inferior beater and fan bearings on 


these machines mean a poor quality 
of output. Strom bearings with their 


simple, sturdy construction prevent 
smudged lap, save oil and power and 
prevent losses due to shutdowns for 
repairs. 


Complete picker equipment of bear- 
ings and boxes to fit any make of 
picker can be. obtained in the South- 
ern territory from the Aldrich Ma- 
chine Works, Greenwood, 5S. C. 


Radial bearings made in a wide range of sizes for light, medium 
and heavy duty. Angular contact bearings especially designed to 
support combinations of radial and heavy end thrust loads. Thrust 
bearings made in all types and sizes with flat and grooved races. 


U. S. Ball Bearing Mfg. Co. 


(Conrad Patent Licensee) 


4544 Palmer St., 


Chicago, Illinois. 


rem 
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Universal Giant Friction Clutch 


Friction Clutches are universally recognized as 
economical and convenient transmission appliances 
and are installed to secure greater flexibility in trans- 
mitting and distributing power to various departments 
and to individual machines. 

Universal Giant Friction Clutches are made 
with standardized extended sleeves which permit the 
use of an ordinary pulley of any type. 

The clutch is complete—needs no fitting to pul- 
levy nor does pulley require any special work to be done 
so that it can be used on Clutch. 

There is nothing to do but to pick Clutch out of 
stock and ship along with it a standard pulley of size 
ordered, 

Thousands of these Clutches are in use and are 
giving perfect satisfaction. 

For either a complete installation or a single 
article of Power Transmission Machinery send us your 


inquiries. 


T. B. Wood’s Sons Co., Chambersburg, Pa. 


Manufacturers of the largest and most complete line of Power Transmission Appliances 
exclusively and continuously since 1857 


Milton G. Smith, Southern Sales Agent, Greenville, S. C. 
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Link-Belt Silent Chain Drives 
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Here is the modern method of driving spinning and twisting frames—individual 
motors and Link-Belt Silent Chain Drives. 


Increased production, flexibility, safety, It is the ideal drive for transmission from 


bettered working conditions, and better every motor, whether to machine, counter- 
whe : shaft, or line shaft. Send for book No. 425 
finished product, are some of the advantages “T ink-Belt Silent Chain Drives for Textile 


of Link-Belt Silent Chain, in Textile Work. Machinery. 
LINK-BELT COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA OHICAGO INDIANAPOLIS 


Boston 9 - - . . - . - - 49 Federal St. Atlanta - - 707 Citizens and Southern Bank Bldg. 
Oharilotte, N. 0, - J. 8. Oothran, Com’| Bank Bidg. Other offices in principal cities 
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Belt 
Philosophy 


Buying belting is similar to buying 
an automobile—you should look into 
it thoroughly to know what you're 
getting. Therefore, don’t order with- 
out thorough investigation—know 
where and how your belting is made 
—and become familiar with its past 
performance. 


For 78 years Cocheco Belting has 
been the choice of men who know 
the economy of buying “built-in” 
heliing quality. Every inch of 
“Cocheco” is taken from the center 
of the butt—a strip that is recog- 
nized as the toughest leather obtain- 
able for belting purposes. Cocheco 
Belting is the most economical belt- 
ing in the long run. 


I. B. Williams & Sons 


DOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE U.S.A. 


71-73 Murray St. 157 Summer St. 


14-16 N. Franklin St. 
New York, N. Y. Boston, Mass. 


Chicago, Ill. 


For maximum power traus- 


che : mission, increased capacity, 
Ce +3 reduced expenses and long 
. WiA tae uninterrupted service, 


TRADE MARK 
Coeheco Belting can’t be 


BELTING fe seutinc 


Investigate today 





The Sign of The Sign of 
Efficiency Durability 


MORSE DRIVES 


Positive as Flexible as 
Gears 
Longer Life 


SAVED THE SITUAMOS ald MORE THAN SATISFY 


RODUCTION and Cost 

confronted this well 
known Meat Packing House 
in Baltimore. They contem- 
plated taking out Corlis En- 
gine driven Ammonia Com- 
pressor and installing a new 
direct connected set. The engin- 
eers consulted “MORSE ENGIN- 
EERING SERVICE”’ and thru the 
use of MORSE Silent Chain 
Drives, this expense was cut 
down, floor space saved, effi- 
ciency increased, and a still more 
satisfactory operating compres- 
sor maintained. 


AFTER 


100 H. P. Drive, 106" Centers, 8 Wide, 2” Pitch, 25—69 Teeth, 
150—54 R.P.M. 


No Slip, 98.6% Efficiency. Oil Baths not Required 

Are you looking for improvement in power transmission, the 
saving of fuel, the saving of floor space by short centers, fixed 
speed ratios, improved quality, increased production, lower main- 
tenance cost, longer life and dependability, the increase of profits 
now lost through slipping belts? Investigate MORSE Silent 
Chain Drives. Let MORSE Engineers give your conditions 
their careful research. 


BEFORE BENEFIT BY MORSE SERVICE AS OTHERS DO 
Write Today for Booklet 


MORSE CHAIN CO.,  Stixrcuamsin raz worrd ITHACA, N, Y. 


Assistance Without Obligation 


Morse Engineering Service 


Address Neatest Office 


BALTIMORE, MD. 1402 Lenins ton Bidg. PHILADELPHIA, PA.. ~+.------------302 Herrison Bidg. 
BOSTON, MASS. ‘ 1 Milk Street SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. _ .Monadnock Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. Merchants Loan Tr. Bldg. ATLANTA, GA., Ear! F. Scott, M. E._- 702 C Candler Bidg. 
CLEVELAND, OHiO ___ _Engineers Bidg. CANADA __Jones & Glassco, Reg’ od. 
DETROIT, MICH. ______ Cor. 8th & Abbott Sts. nah scaciensBigidinhege ; St. Nicholas Bldg. 
CH HARLOTTE, li. C.._ 404 Commercial Bk. Bidg. TORONTO ._ __ ..... Traders’ Bk. Bidg. 

KANSAS CITY, MO., Morse Engineering C Finance Bldg. 


NEW YORK CITY 
50 Church St., Hudson Term. Bidg. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., . Strong-Scott Mfc. Co.413 ThirdSt.,S. 
PITTSBURGH, PA... _. Westinghouse Bidg. ST. LOUIS, Mo., Morse ‘Engineering Co Chemical Bldg. 


is the Bewsnned Always Behind the Efficiency, Durability and Service 
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Hart Oil Pump Installedin 
Engine Room of Rogers-Brown 
Iron Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Out-of-Ordinary Features 
Distinguish Hart Oil Pump 


Where positive, continuous lubrication is de- 
manded, the Hart Oil Pump has been of 
distinct service to thousands of engineers. 


Like other Sherwood Engineering Specialties, 
the Hart Oil Pump is characterized by out-of- Move seu seenivet a 


ordinary features in design and construction, catia. th teoaptans ait 
Sherwood products in- 


which assure dependable economical operation Seewerd peste tx 


of the engine room ors, oil pumps, flue 
6 cleaners—a complete line 

of power plant equip- 

ment ranging from fusi- 


Tne Hart Oil Pump has demonstrated its worth pregedtn sy my Lene Pine 
for more than a quarter century and with the i AIS: Ret 
other Sherwood products is distributed through reeks he ae 


us, and we will send the 


leading jobbers and dealers in all cities. me ate ty ONS snaeeen 


by return mail. 
SHERWOOD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


BRASS FOUNDERS AND FINISHERS 
Sole Manufacturers of Sherwood Engineering Specialties 


BUFFALO, N° Y. 


STALL LT NTL 


SGHERWOOR * 


ENGINEERING-SPECIALTIES 
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PERFECT COMBUSTION 
WITH LESS FUEL 


MACDONALD 
SHAKING GRATE 


is a perfect grate that will help you to lower costs in your boiler room 
and produce a free steaming boiler. 


There are several reasons for the superiority of the MACDONALD 
Shaking Grate— 

1—Unrestricted air passages. 2—Fool-proof locking device. 
3—Fuel canot be wasted when grate is being shaken. 4—Powerful 
leverage for shaking and breaking up clinker. 5—Grates may be re- 
paired or renewed at negligible expense by replacing top sections only. 
6—Detachable top sections may be changed to give any desired ait 
opening or spacing of grate. 7—Proper distribution of metal gives 
the greatest strength possible in proportion to weight of the material. 
8—When shaken the maximum irregularity of depth of vibration is 
given without opening a wide space between sections. 9—A flat grate 
locked in position so that the surface cannot be left uneven or with 
points projecting into the fire. 


Top sec 
tions which 
make it 
unne ces- —— . Let us tell 
sary to re - ey ’ . you more 
place § an Ne , ee ~ > is et P : =) atout this 


entire ex 
pensive perfect 


bar wher mee steed =  § coal-saving 
a portion =. ee <a oF ; 

of it wears nae i \ j grate, and 
out. Main . -) ay how it will 
tenance ef 7 anit, “a save you 
expense is ‘ eS pS Ce : monet. 

t he refore Ss aie - : 

cut to the 

bone. 


INTERNATIONAL ENGINEERING WORKS, Inc. 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


Southern Representative, BOSTON NEW YORK 
Isaac Hardeman, Charlotte, N. C. PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 
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Crude | 


It is generally known that there are certain 
differences between crude oils coming from 
different oil fields. For the most part, these 
differences do not affect the kind or quality of 
lubricating oils which can be manufactured 
from the erude, but there are some slight dif- 
ferences which must be taken into account for 
certain classes of work. 





On this account, The Texas Company is ex- 
ceptionally fortunate in that their producing 
fields are so widespread. 


We secure our crudes from a number of oil 
fields distributed in various States, and thus, 
when we manufacture a Texaco Lubricant for 
a special purpose, we can select the crude best 
adapted from the variety at our disposal, for 
securing the particular lubricating results de- 


Fesaeuee MexTRty sy 
THE TEXAS COMPANY 


In this magazine we print 
month after month, articles P 
covering the problems of lubri- sired. 
cation as applied to various in- 
dustries. These articles are 


not theoretical but based on Our large production and our extensive stor- 
practical operating experience : : : 
age enables us tu keep on supplying the right 


It will be sent free to Engi 
neers, Executives Purchasing ° > ° 
Agents, and all others interest oil for the right place, at all times. 
ed in the use, selection, or pur 
chase of lubricants for any 


at ten rerngs There is a Texaco Lubricant for Every Purpose. 





get “Lubrication” free 


= = - -CLIP THIS COUPON-——-————-————------ 


aw THE TEXAS COMPANY 


Dept. O, 17 Battery Place, New York City 
NEW YORK HOUSTON CHICAGO 
Offices in Principal Cities 
Kindly put my name on your free mailing list for “LUBRICATION.” 


meme ... <a. Street 





City 
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Heating and Plumbing Equipment 


represents a product of superior quality in sizes 
and designs for every purpose, weight and thick- 
ness for every pressure, and sixty-two centers of 
distribution throughout the country which facili- 
tate the selection of reliable material for the small 
or large building with equal assurance of perma- 
nent satisfaction. 


WORKS: CHICAGO AND BRIDGEPORT 

BOSTON ATLANTIC CITY MOBILE CINCINNATI ST. PAUL SEATTLE 

SPRINGFIELD NEWARK MEMPHIS INDIANAPOLIS MINNEAPOLIS TACOMA 

HARTFORD CAMDEN LITTLE ROCK FOUNDED BY R. T. CRANE, 1855 DETROIT WINONA PORTLAND 

BRIDGEPORT BALT IMORE - CHICAGO 

ROCHESTER WASH INGTON MUSKOGEE RAN E CO ROCKFORD DULUTH POCATELLO 

NEW YORI evRacuse TULSA Cc a OSHKOSH FARGO SALT LAKE CITY 

RL UFFALO OKLAHOMA CITY SRAND RAPIDS WATERTOWN OGDEN 

pre ine opm im as 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE. = 

BROOKLYN SAVANNAH WICHITA DAVENPORT ABERDEEN SACRAMENTO 
GREAT FALLS OAKLAND 


ALBANY ATLANTA ST. LOUIS DES MOINES 
CHICAGO OMAHA BILLINGS SAN FRANCISCO 


PHILADELPHIA KNOXVILLE KANSAS CITY 
READING BIRMINGHAM TERRE HAUTE SIOUX CITY SPOKANE LOS ANGELES 


SALES OFFICES, WAREHOUSES AND SHOWROOMS 


CRANE MONTREAL, TORONTO, VANCOUVER, WINNIPEG. LONDON. ENG 
LIMITED SYDNEY. N.S. W., QUEBEC, HALIFAX, OTTAWA. REGINA. CALGARY 


We are manufacturers of about 20,000 articles, including valves, pipe fittings and steam specialties, made of brass, iron, ferrosteel 
cast steel and forged steel, in all sizes, for all pressures and all purposes, and are distributors of pipe, heating and plumbing materials 
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ing on whatever material proves best suited to 

meet the requirement disclosed. ABERTHAW 
offersa building service based on more than a quarter 
century of carefully analyzed experience. 
Built by ABERTHAW invariably means the intelligent 
adaptation of modern manufacturing practice to the 
swift, economical and adequate fulfilment of structu- 
ral enterprises. 


ABERTHAW 


CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


BUFFALO 


Ging in industrial construction, work- _ |||ABERTHAW 


BOSTON ATLANTA PHILADELPHIA 
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for the hard weenie which iar aed and 
heavy shoes impose on a ““Iupelo” floor? 






'?? 


**’Nary a care! 


For “Heavy Going” 


‘“‘a-wheel”’ or “‘a-foot,’’ Tupelo floors in 
Textile Mills, Factories and Warehouses 
seem to actually grow solider and smoother 
as they grow older. Nature has supplied 


TUPELO, the “Hard-Wear” Lumber 


with a closely ““knitted”’ or involved grain, 
which accounts for its non-slivering, non- 
splintering and long-wear characteristics. 


For a// the Tupelo facts—please write—and 
you can’t lay a floor quite right until you do. 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


805 Perdido Building, New Orleans, La., or 805 Heard Nat’l Bank Bldg., Jacksonville, Fla. 
¢ 
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Steel Sash 
Is Cheaper 


But— 


Reading Cotton Mills, Joseph 
Bancroft & Sons Co., Reading, 
Penna.—Lupton pivoted factory 
sash in side walls. Ventilators 
individually controlled by spring 
catch and chain. 
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The big reason for using Steel Sash is not its cheap- 
ness, though it is often cheaper than wood. 


A better reason is its durability. Wood sash dete- 
riorates much faster than a brick or concrete build- 
ing, and in time must be replaced. Steel Sash, kept 
properly painted, lasts indefinitely and is always op- 
erable. 


But the real reason—the big reason—for using 
Steel Sash is that it PERMITS OF MAKING MORE 
EFFICIENT BUILDINGS. 


Steel Sash can be made in bigger units than wood, 
because its wind resistance is greater. You ean fill a 
continuous opening 12 feet high and 1000 feet long 
with Lupton Pivoted Factory Sash. Ninety per cent 
of that entire area will be glass; over half of it may 
be opened for ventilation. And by using imposts 
much higher openings may be used. 


Wider buildings, more economical to build and to 
operate, vet far better lighted and ventilated, are 
possible when Lupton Steel Sash Products are used. 
Such buildings will be an asset on your books when 
old-stvle buildings have been written off and junked. 


We make several types of Steel Sash for industrial 
buildings and offices. Our branch offices in Baltimore 
and Atlanta, and our agents in Jacksonville, New 
Orleans, Memphis, Greenville and Birmingham will 
be glad to advise you regarding the most effective 
application for vour contemplated building. 


DAVID LUPTON’S SONS COMPANY 
Amber St. & Allegheny Ave. Philadelphia 
1421 Munsey Building Baltimore 
1024 Candler Building , Atlanta 
Daylighting and natural-ventilation-cequipment for marimum production 


“Today 
the Sash makes the Factory” 


STEEL SASH PRODUCTS 


Lupton Pivoted Factory Sash— 
Cat. 10-LSS5 

Lupton Counterbalanced Sash— 
Cat. 10-LCB 

Lupton Steel Partitions and Doors 
—Cat,-LSP 

Lupton Rolled Steel Skylight— 
Cat. 10--Mise. 

Pond Continuous Sash for Pond 
Truss roofs, monitors, sawtooths 
and side walls—Cat, 10-PCS 

Pond Operating Device for Long 
lines of sash—Cat. 10-PCS 
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VI—The Place of Work and the 


Worker’s Place to Live 


The problem of labor turnover hinges for its solution on 
contentment of the worker in his work and in his home. 


The place of work should be inspiring to him as a place 
to work—because of good lighting, good ventilation, 
adequate sanitation, proper operating equipment of a 
character that will not break down his morale by dis- 
counting his best efforts. 


Back of this place of work is the support of the place 
in which he lives. It should invite his interest in making 
it a home. Consciously or unconsciously, the worker 
responds to the creature comforts for himself and his 
family, to the advantages of good streets, electricity, 
modern sanitation, the garden patch, the flower bed, to 
the sense of happiness and security he derives from the 
knowledge of an increased chance for the health and 
welfare of his children. 


Co-ordinating these various factors which result in 
better and more contented labor is one of the tasks of 
the Engineer. 


We have prepared a little booklet, “Contentment 
Under Roof,” which describes some phases of industrial 
community work, its economies and advantages. Send 
for it, you will be greatly interested in reading it through 
carefully. 


J. E. SIRRINE and COMPANY 


Engineers 


GREENVILLE 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

Farm Bureau Building 331 MADISON AVE. 
DALLAS, TEXAS NEW YORK CITY 
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A Better Mill White That 


Stays White and Lasts Longer 


HAS BEEN PERFECTED IN 


: 
Sl ie O A trade mark 
y . A that is a guar- 


! WY : antee of per- 
(The Master Wall Finish) s(t A \ Fag fect satisfac. 
Wy - A tion when 
lextile mills find it the most efficient reflecting and light-diffusing SN mee buying paints 
coating made . One coat all that is necessary on previously white / , 
painted walls. 


Specify MONAD MILL WHITE if you want to: 


of any kind. 


—QOvercome the waste of dark corners; Other Equally High-Grade Products 
—Safeguard the health of your employees; Especially Recommended for Mill Trade: 
—Insure the highest human and mechanical MONAD READY MIXED HOUSE AND 


ffi ° VILLAGE PAINTS—always reliable as well 
erriciency. as economical. 


MONAD MILL WHITE is Sanitary, Durable, Washable, will not BUBBERITE SPAR VARNISH—The water- 


. : : roof, weather-proof varnish that won't turn 
‘rack, peel, drop or rub off.. Specially and suceessfully designed to nite, rea 2 ly pe or mar. Sold at e rea 


MEET EVERY MILL DEMAND sonable price. 
Made in Pure White High Gloss, Eggshell and Flat Finishes. AL- REID SHEL CCRROREVE PAINT —fipe- 


cifically designed for protecting metal sur- 


WAYS SPECIFY MONAD MILL WHITE— faces of all kinds under all conditions. 
SATISFACTION AND ECONOMY GUARANTEED 
Fall Information Gladly Furnished. 


ATLANIIC DRIER & VARNISH CO 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Southern Representative: 


R. A. SHERFESEE, 20 Rutledge Ave., Charleston, S. 


ASIN 
Willijis 


(digits 





IGILANTLY the weaver watches 

the loom as the delicate lace emerges 
from it—eagle-eyed for imperfections— 
searching for the tiniest deviation from the 
pattern. 
Skill and experience are a part of the lace 
weaver'’s equipment for this work. These 
—and marvelous machinery—must be 
further augmented by good light—prop- 
erly diffused—so that each thread of the 
lace pattern is illuminated as by a spot- 
light. 


APRIL, 1921. 


MILL: WHITE 


OJACO Mill White on the ceilings and . 
walls of a lace mill will help to increase 
the efficiency of your plant through its 
marvelous faculty of making the sun do 
double duty. Ask us to tell you how it 
does this. 


OLIVER JOHNSON & CO., Inc. 
Paint Makers 
Providence, Rhode Island 


Atlanta, Ga.; Charlotte Supply Co., Char- 


DISTRIBUTORS Cowles & Bleckley, 
lotte, N. C.: Lewis E. Tracy Co., Boston, Mass.; F. P. Van Hosen Co., Rochester, 
* N. Y.: M. F. Bragdon Paint ¢ o., Portland. Me Dwelle Kaiser Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; 
A{merican Hard Wall Plaster Co., Utica, N. Y¥.; B. A. Cook Co., Fitchburg, Mass. ; 
J. B. Farnum Co.. Woonsocket. R. I Alexander Grant’s Sons Co., Syracuse, N. Y.; 


Wm. F. Harticon, Fall River, Mass 
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& typical ation 
of SA N ) ME r 1 1 
yin titie . Of which a 
ns ide rable number 
h been made in the 
cotton ls of the South 
TRADE maRK U. S. REG. 


Factory and Office Partitions 
—really permanent 
SANYMETAL eliminates all the loss of material and time 


in changing partitions about to meet changing needs. This 
flexibility makes it really permanent. 


But SANYMETAL, when set up in place, is as solid and 
unshakable as any old style partition ever was—without a bolt 
or screw showing—because it is built in complete unit sections, 

_ so nicely designed that they fit together perfectly in any com- 
bination you want. They can be changed readily to any new 
layout. 


SANYMETAL Factory and Office Partitions are careful- 
ly made of fine metal. They are beautifully finished, both 
sides being exactly the same, in color and quality to match 
their surroundings. ‘They are fire-resisting. And they are 
moderate in cost. 


Because of the high standard of materials and workmanship 
we maintain, we confidently assure you that SANYMETAL 


will outlast your mill or factory. 
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We shall be glad to send you 
our catalog. Write for it. 
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Silk Mill Recently Completed by the Foundation Company. 


We have several experienced organizations now 





available for similar work. 











SCOPE 


Mills, Warehouses, Industrial Plants, Industrial Buildings, 
Power Plants, (Steam and Hydro-Electric) Dams, Mine Shafts, 


Bridges, Railroads, Harbour Works, Caisons, Piling, Etc. 


THE FOUNDATION COMPANY 


CITY OF NEW YORK 


ATLANTA MONTREAL, CANADA 

NEW ORLEANS SAN FRANCISCO PARIS, FRANCE | 
CHICAGO SEATTLE LIMA, PERU | 
PITTSBURGH VANCOUVER HAVANA, CUBA l 


DETROIT TAMPICO, MEXICO | 
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Von Duprin 


Self-Releasing Fire Exit Latches 


For Complete Safety 


In building St. Vincent’s Home at Drexel Hill, the 
purpose was to make it the safest possible building 
for the inmates. 


Fireproof construction did not go far enough; 

Specify— 1 . > ‘ 

; Hon Buprin latches were added for the protection 
Hon Buprin : 3 ; 

they give in emergencies. 

Self _ aeenaing : 
Se eae Ina panic Ben Duprin latches safeguard the in- 
oa mates of any building. A touch on the cross bar im- 
og Sig SRR mediately opens the way to safe exit. 
Board of Fire ° _ 
sero acti Let us send vou Catalog 12-T, and the new booklet, 


‘*Saving Lives.”’ 





Report No. S. A. 
163; Guide No. 


ote VONNEGUT HARDWARE ©. 


Indianapolis,Ind. 


St. Vincent’s Home, Drevel 
Hill, near Landsdown, Pa. 
Paul Monaghan, Philadel- 
phia, Architect, 
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Robert & Company. En Thompson & Bros , Contractors 


The Largest Millin U.S. 


is Fenestra Equipped 


The completion of the new addition to the Bibb Mfg. Co. Mill, 
Columbus, Ga., gives to the South, not only the largest, but one of 
the most complete textile units in America. 


The fact that the Bibb Company has daylighted and ventilated its new 
five-story 600 ft. addition with Fenestra WindoWalls, is indicative of 
the general prestige that Fenestra has among Southern textile concerns. 


Leading textile mills throughout the South have installed WindoWalls 
because of their ventilating and daylighting advantages, and because 
the WindoWall construction assures much longer service than any 
other form of window. For example, just in Georgia alone, there 
are the Eagle-Phoenix Mills, Columbus; Jefferson Cotton Mill, 
Jefferson; Hogansville Cotton Mill, Atlanta; Peerless Cotton Mill, 
‘Thomas; Riverdale Cotton Mills, Riverdale and Rushton Cotton Mills, 
Griffin—besides many others—all Fenestra equipped. 


Sales and engineering offices in Atlanta and Savannah; with nearby 
Fenestra warehouses conveniently located at Savannah, Birmingham, 
Ala., and Charlotte, N. C., assure Georgia textile vuilders of both a 
quick and thoroughly satisfactory sash installation. 


Detroit Steel Products Company 
4444 East Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 
Canadian Metal Window & Steel Products, Limited, Toronto, Canada 


Steel Windowalls 


Counterbalanced Sash 
Mechanical Operators 


Sidewall Sash Continuous Sash 
''nderwriter’s Labeled Sash 


. Sirrine, Greenville, 
-» Architect 


APRIL, 


The Model Mill, a recently com- 
pleted addition to the Textile In- 
dustrial Institute, Spartanburg, S. 
C., embodies the most advanced 
features of textile mill construction 
—which, of course, includes 
Fenestra Windo Walls. 


Among the many millsin 
Georgia alone that are day- 
lighted and ventilated by 
Fenestra WindoWalls are 
included: 


Summerville Cotton Mill Summerville 
Peerless Cotton Mills Thomaston 
Adams Cotton Mill Macon 
Couch Mills East Point 
Eagle-Phoeniz Mills Columbus 
Georgia Cotton Mill Griffin 
Hillside Cotton Mill LaGrande 
Bibb Mfg. Co Macon and Columbus 
Hogansville Cotton Mill itlanta 
Jefferson Cotton Mill Jefferson 
LaGrange Mills LaGrange 
Langdall Cotton Mill W. Point 
Riverdale Cotton Mills Riverdale 
Rushton Cotton Mill Griffin 





Fiske-Carter Construction Co., 
Greenville, S. C.. Contractors 
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y built for the Colum! Manufactur. 


» of Coh bus ; yy " T 7 
tractors in Charlotte; N. ¢ Tusk weaks shed, Wiach ban § ambus, Ga., by T. ¢ Thompson Bros. & ¢ 


) automatic looms, is 230 by 340 fe« 
] 23 y 3 f and is an 
10d einforced slag concrete constructior 


| Modern [Industrial Construction 






















slag concrete AS IE SLA 


construction CRUSHED & SCREENED 


is reinforced Basic & CAG 


HIS handsome, commodious weave shed 
of the Columbus Manufacturing Co. is 


another out-standing tribute to reinfore- 





ed slag concrete construction. 










mastic floors 
for cleanliness and comfort 













The use of mastic floors, s:0wn in the low- 
er photograph, expresses the tendency of the 
ee times to seek increased production through 
ooking to the welfare of the employees prompted the choice : 
of resilient mastic floors, which were laid by the Interstate the greater comfort (and hence greater efli- 
Roofing & Found Co Anniston lg ° _ ° 
’ ee _ ciency) of employees. The cleanliness, com- 
fort and marked resiliency of mastic floors 


are proverbial. 











—built-up slag roof 





The qualities of strength and absolute pro- 
tection against wear, vermin and fire ob- 
tained in reinforced slag concrete were main- 
tained throughout. The built-up slag roof 
may be expected to measure its sheltering 
service not by years but by decades. 













It was our privilege to supply all of the 
Basic Slag used in this construction. Prompt 








This photo shows construction at the floor In every detail i 7 i } 
. > tw ‘ oO: 
this weave shed expresses the most modern and efficient ideas shipme nts from our two pl ants to all penees 
in mill construction in the Southeast. May we serve you? 
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Birmingham Slag Company 


~ B 7 . . “ 
ranch Sales Offices: Birmingham, Ala. ee 


ATLANTA, GA. 
THOMASVILLE, GA. ALABAMA CITY, ALA, 
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Here are the Owners of the MILLION AND A HALF HAPPY SPINDLES 
Driven or Lighted by 


HUNTINGTON & GUERRY “TROUBLE PROOF” ELECTRICAL INSTALLATIONS 















































































GREEN VILLI S. ¢ Caldwell & Co (23 ROCK HILL, 8s. C Grendel Mills 
Southe Textite & t 2 contracts Aragon Mills (42) JONESVILLE, 8. C 
i Southern Textile Expos Camp Wadsworth (U. 8. Nat. Gd (2 contracts Vietor-Monaghan Mills (Wallace 
Soutl Tex Exp Spartanburg County Mills Arcade Cotton Mills Plant) 
it Sou , Expusi Spartan Mills (2 contracts) (2 contracts) 
Southe Tex Os Bb Model Mill (Text. Ind. Inst Blue Buckle Cotton Mills (43) ENOREE, 8&8. C 
10 LEXINGTON, N. C (2 contracts Enoree Mfg. Co 
Am an Sy ‘o Erlanger Cotton Mills (24 BELTON, 8. C (3 contracts) 
igen ta. caicnian Bair Mills (44) ALEXANDER CITY, ALA. 
Dunean Mills (11) GREER, 8. C (2 contracts Alexander City Cotton Mills 
, oe Victor-Monaghan Mills (Greer (25). NEWBERRY, 8. C 2 contracts) 
Greenville Iron Works Plant) Mollohon Mfg. Co (45) sLASSEE, ALA 
Poinsett Mills (2 contracts) (2 contracts) Mount Vernon-Woodberry Mills 
Woodside -Cotton Mi Victor-Monaghan Mills (Victor (26) FORT MILL, 8. C (3 contracts) 
‘gro Plant) Fort Mill Mfg. Co (46) TALLADEGA, ALA 
Brandon Mills (4 contracts) (5 contracts) 9 Samoset Mills 
amperdown M Franklin Mills (21) WARE SHOALS, 5. C (47) STONEWALL, MISS 
contracts (12 ARLINGTON, s. C Ware Shoals Mfg. Co. — , Seanewall Cottos Mills 
Monaghan Mil's Victor-Monaghan Mills (Apalache (283) WAYCROSS, GA. — (48) ROXBORO, N. C. 
Mills Mfg. Ce Plant) Ware County Light & Power Co Longhuret Cotton Mills 
3 contracts) 13 MARION. N. C (29) GAINESVILLE. GA Roxboro Cotton Mills 
City of Greenv'lle (pumping t Clinehfield Mfg. Co Gainesville Cotton Mills (2 eS 
Camp Sevier (U. 8. Nat. Guard (14) DARLINGTON, 8. C (3 contracts) on De 
Chester M. Goodyear Co Darlington Mfg. Co Pacolet Mfg. Co. . neat eee ontracts) 
Con serite ig &-~ i SSE (50) : CHESNEE., 8S. C 
Minter Homes Co. _ (15). HARTSVILLE. 8. € (30) MAYSVILLE, KY. pte Bg Se 
Cyclone Starter & Truck Co Southern Nove'ty Co Maysville Cotton Mills - Gienwend Catton _Mitis 
ye owe So : oe 1) WALHALLA, S. € 
—_— “ 6 CHESTER. § ¢ Gosen ‘Bien 7 bg > Monaghan Mills (Walhalla 
7 contracts Baldwin Cotton Mills 2 3 r ant) 
: Saluda Mfg. Co od anmaeeiin (31) EASLEY _—~ = Keowee | Yarn Mills : 
) (2) ATLANTA, GA. Springste'n M'lls Easley Cotton Mills ( whe Vanes Cree ie 
; ixposition Cottor ills (2 contracts) (3 . . 7 1 aa oa ills 
}) GREAT FALLS, 8. C Eureka M'lls , —_ee (53). BLAC KSVILLE, | 8. ¢ 
Republic Cotton Mill No. 2 (17) WESTMINSTER, 8. C (32) SIMPSONVILLE, s. C née enh oe 
(4) ALBEMARLE, N. C Oconee Mills City of Simpsonville aa = | 
Wiscassett Mills Co (2 contracts (2 contracts) (55).  CONESTEE es ¢ 
‘ 8 contracts) : 18 ANDERSON, & C Simpsonville Cotton Mills - Conestes Mi'ls : 
WINSTON-SALEM, N. ¢ Riverside Mfg. Co (3 eontracts) 58)  FINGERVIL, Ss 
P. H. Hanes Knitting Co (2 contracts) (33) FOUNTAIN INN, 8. € (6) coe Cc. 
(4 contracts Orr Cotton Mills Fountai . * ean eee > ghee 
Hanes Rubber Co = (2? o ~~~ Wi ae oe ; seh amma - N. ¢ 
(2 contracts Equinox Mills (34) WOODRUFF, 8. C ios an a 
Hanes Hos ery Pm (3 contracts Woodruff Cotton Mills eats t =. r. c. 
__ (2 contracts) Anderson Cotten Mills (35) SENECA, 8S, C 59) SPINI we 
: HONEA F ATH. 8. (19) DURHAM, N. C Vietor-Menaghan Mills (Seneca + me ~ saenengy gg ‘ 
Chiquola Mfa Co Golden Belt Mfg. Co (36) TROUGH, 8S. C (60) ROANOKE RAPIDS, N. C 
(2 contracts) (3 contracts) Pacolet Mfg. Co Rosemarv Mfr rap taal 
TRION GA Erwin Cotton Mi'!s (2 contracts) (61) AUGUSTA, GA 
The Trion Co Durham Binders Mille Co (37) GLENDALE, 8. C S‘bley Mfe. Co. 
. {2 contracts (& ecantracts) D. E. Converse Co 2) 8 SRURY. N.C 
UNION, 8. 0) CHAPEL 4, N. ¢ (38) TUCAPAT. SC (2) vadkia Finishing Co 
Monarcl M I's a Murham Hos‘erv Mills Tucapau Mills (63) LA FAYETTE, GA. 
(2 contracts University of North Carolina (39) EAST DURHAM. N. C Consol'dated Textile Cé Ur 
)) SPARTANRURG. S. C (91) PTEDMONT, &. ¢ Durham Cotton Mfe. Co oy) age en elias 
Reaumont Mfe. Co Pledmont Mfe. Co (2 contracts) (64) VAUCLUSE. 8. C 
(2 contracts (4 contracts) (40) GAFFNEY, 8. C niteville Mfe. 
Saxon Mills (22) CLOVER, 8. € Gaffnew Mte’ Co (65) TAURENS & 
® contracts Hawthorn Spinning Mills (41) GREENWOOD, 8S. C Laurens Cotton Mills 
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Furnish the right light for the work— 
then watch production jump 


One way to boost production is to take the operative’s mind off 
his eyes and put it on his work. This can be done with 


Cooper Hewitt Light 


A prominent silk manufacturer did this in his great mills—today sixth 
in production among American broad silk makers. He saw that Cooper 
Hewitt Light eliminated shadows and glare and made details casy to see, 


thus permitting night work. 


This mill was the first textile mill to adopt a three-shift plan. It was a 
success. Production curves show upward slants during Cooper Hewitt 
hours over daylight hours. There are fewer and shorter tie-ups and 


accidents, and operatives earn more. 


Cooper Hewitt Light can do the same thing for every textile mill. Ask 
our nearest office fer recommendations for your mill—you will incur no 


obligation. 


Cooper Hewitt Electric Company 


Boston—161 Summer Street Los Angeles—Kees¢ Engineering Corp. 
z Milwaukee—Security Building 


Chicago—618-9 Fisher Building By — S > New York—120 Broad 
me i << - , mar: 1S, ew York— roadway 
Cincinnati ae neoprene Bids ania THAN ar Philadelphia—Drexel Building 
Cievelqns—Snamutes uildin g oe iy ms\ A J Pittsburgh— Westinghouse Building 
Detroit—Ford Building oe ky = St. Louis—Central National Bank Bldg. 
Hoboken—95 River Street Lis Syracuse—Unive-ri+ Building 
( He 





















CONDULETS 






There is Economy 
in Using Condulets 


HE saving in labor made by using a CUB 
Condulet in crossing other pipes or similar 
obstructions instead of bending the conduit, is not 
the only merit of this Condulet. The fact that 
the conduit is not bent makes possible re-instal- 
lation of it at minimum cost. 


The use of this Condulet also facilitates the 
gon pulling in of the conductors. 










Ask for Condulet Catalog. ; 

CROUSE-HINDS COMPANY Ee: 

qi SYRACUSE, N. Y.,, U.S. A. £. 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO eis” 


Condulets Panelboards 
Knife Switches Floodlights 
Guy Anchors F 


CUB CONDULETS 
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Published Monthly by 


W. R. C. Smith Publishing Co., Dalton and Atlanta, Ga. 
L. L. ARNOLD, Editor. R. W. PHILIP, Associate Editor. 


Atlanta, Ga Orders for any ct 
Subscription price, $1.00 per year; Canada, $1.50 a year; Foreign, 
$2.00 a year Entered at the Dalton, Ga., postoffice as second-class 
matter 


Editorial and Advertising Departments, Grant Building ange in advertising must reach Atlanta previous to 

the tenth of the month preceding month of issue, otherwise publishere 
cannot be responsible for changes 

Contributions to the columns of Cotton are solicited and paid for 


When changing address, notify us, 
after publication The name of contributors need not necessarily be 


not the postmaster Always give 
used, but must accompany all manuscripts. 


the old address as well 
Member Associated Business Papers, Inc. 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulation. 
This Issue 6,000 Copies. 


as the new one. 


Volume 85 


CONTENTS 


E‘DITORIAL— A Point on Card Grinding 


The Wheel Spi 


I 


A Draft Lav-Out on 12s Yarn 


_ . ph On Ri ine Spinnine Roor 
[he Sanetity of Contracts 1 Running A Spinning Room 


A Study of the Kirschner Beater 


GENERAL AND TECHNICAL A Daily Report for the Twister Room 


The True Meaning of Valuation Terms Roving Twist and Breaking Strength 


Can Contracts Be Made Safe? Capitalizing’ the Weaver 
The Application of Ball Bearings to Spinning Assistine the Picker Evener 
Frame Cylinders Slipping Cone Belts 

Tati ‘ sanelation Ys} ‘ 20s > 
National Association to Meet at Boston A Knitting Question and Answer 
How Even is “Even Running Work”? : 

Another Picker Room Problem..... 
The Practical Technie of Mule Spinning a 
Oiling Spindle Tops 
Weaving Section Meets at Greenville 
Edueating an 


Understudy 
The Gassing of Cotton Yarns 


of a Section Man 
The Demands o* Color Fastness on Cotton 


2 ' KNITTING SECTION 
What the Southern Mills are 


Doing 


The New England Mill Situation 33 The Knit Goods Market 


Catenin Knitting Technology Abroad 
tT om r | < 


Welles Deas Den Yen Seem Among the Knitting Mills 


Market 
How OTHER MEN MANAGE Promote Square 
Taking Out Twist on Fine S 


Notes About Mén You Kn 





COTTON 


EVENTUALLY 


IT WILL BE 


fe! a MOTIOGRAPH 
PROJECTOR 


TEXTILE MILLS 
INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 


ATTENTION! 


YOU—-should become acquainted with the 
MOTIOGRAPH Motion Picture 
Machine, the Projector Predominant. 
Motiographs are built right by twenty- 
three years of experience in manufact- 
uring motion picture equipment. 
They project CLEAN, BRIGHT, 
ROCK STEADY, FLICKERLESS 
pictures at the LOWEST UP-KEEP 
COST. 


Inquire About This Faultless Projector Before You Order and Let Us 
Show You Its Wonderful Features. 


ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED 


COMPLETE THEATRE EQUIPMENTS—FROM FILM TO SCREEN 


EVERYTHING FOR “THE MOVIES.” 
WRITE FOR DETAILED CATALOG. 


Monarch Theatre Supply Co. 


228 Union Avenue, MEMPHIS, TENN. 
SOUTH’S LARGEST THEATRE SUPPLY HOUSE 
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With the Publishers— 


The New Textile Products Show. 


HE Textile Products Show, which will be inaugurated at Textile Hall, in Greenville, S. C., next fall, bids 


to become a worthy attraction to alternate with the bi-ennial Southern Textile Exposition, whose building 


will share and whose promoters and directors are fostering the new exposition. It is planned that the first Text 


Products Show will be opened on Thursday morning, October 6, with six days of exposition, the Show being broue 


to a close o1 Wednesday evening, October 12. 


] ; 


The idea of having this new kind of a show—which, by the way, will be the first of its kind—was conceived by 
the directors of the Southern Textile Exposition. Capitalizing the idea, and after much investigation in the Nort 
and East, as well as with southern manufacturers, a truly different kind of show has heen plarnned—one which w 
be confined exclusively to textiles and things made from varn or textiles, 

The exhibits it is proposed to have at this Show will be manufactured either made directly from 
ton and silk, or from yarns of these materials, whether woven or knitted. The manufacturers themselves m: 


ie exhibits or their commission agents may be the exhibitors of the product 
Another elass ot exhibits will he of those thi os which are I ad l | : loth, but manufacture 
produets in ich articles made from cotton are utilized, such as automobile tires, hes, shoes, slippers, ete. T 


| ; 


management of he Show ave asked one of t largest nanutacturers o collars to all at ie Show a complet 


collar making braneh of its establishment. including the cutting, sewing and makine of the collar complete. It i 


1 


also hoped to have manufacturers install in the ilding operating exhibits manufacturing embroidery, hemstitehine. 


weaving ribbon, and making all kinds of knit goods. s planned ; that the commission houses show every variet 


of cotton cloth from canvas to the finest dress materials 


Another interesting brane , ow will be composed of the thines whieli are made from varn o1 


having the appearance of either. These exhibits ill inelude displays of writing paper made fron 


ated cloth and yarn, ivory pyralin and other products made from linters, ete. 
The plan of opening the Show on Thursday morning will give the exlibitors a chance to get their displays read 
e first three days of the exposition, and rest and renew their strength on the Sunday intervening (on which day 


e Hall will be closed) and start on the last three davs of the Show with fresh vigor and enthusiasm. 


The management jis making a strong bid for the support of the manufacturers because af the stimulus it 


expected this Show will give to the export trade. In addition to those prospective exhibitors already referred to, 


it is planned to have as exhibitors concerns who make all kinds of containers for packing and shipping, and _ thos 


who manufacture stencils and other marking devices for export purposes. The management has enlisted the interest 


and assistance of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestie Commerce, the export committee of the New York commis 


sion merehants, the Association of otton Textile Merchants and some of the large banks. It is expected that thes 


hanks will be of assistance for the reason that they ‘ representatives in foreign importing eities. They wil 


be asked to send to the Show importers, who will be met ¢ he train, and looked after and entertained in a propel 


manner during their vi to Greenville. This will be the first opportunity for these purchasers to get in direet 


touch—in one day ie manufacturer, the commission agent, the man who makes the package for shipment 


the man who makes the marking device, and the banker who handles the drafts and documents and all the credit ar 


} hle t many misunderstandings which are now obstacles in ( 


rangements. In this way it should be possible to tron out 


development of foreign trade. 


Show will l ili irers themselves, the commis 


Another group of visitors who will be expected at the 
en and others who are interested in the textile business, and who will certat take advantage of this oppo 
to get what information is obtainable in a gathering of this kind. T xecul heads of the cotton mills 
invited to attend the Show, kut not alone. They will be urged to bring th them their superintendents an 

overseers—the men who actually have in hand the manufacture of their products. The attendance of this latte 
f 


class of men should tend to develop in them a higher appreciation of the craft in which they are engaged. They wil 


many of them, see the possibilities in the manufacture of cotton as they have never had an opportunity to view be 


fore at a display, and the men will get a chance to see what the other fellow is doing, 
A third division whom the directors hope to interest are the wholesalers and larger merchants in the district 
south of Chicago, east of the Mississippi and through the far Southwest. An extensive advertising campaign wil 


be earried on through the medium of the large, widely cireulated dry goods papers, headed by the Dry Goods 


Economist, and it is hoped, through these influences and every medium available, to get a large number of merchants 
to see the wonderful collection of textile fabrics and products to be shown, 
There will be a number of merchants who will be on their way to the North and East on their fall trips about the 


time of the Show, who should stop over for a day or two to see the Show beeause they will have the opportunit; 


there of meeting the representatives of all the large dry goods interests. The Show has already been assured of 


the support of the leading commission men in the Worth Street district of New York City. 


A fourth group of visitors will include the publie at large, and whoever else is not ineluded in the groups a 
ready mentioned, who will be interested in seeing the Show because it will be, may we repeat, the first great exp 


sition of the products of southern cotton mills and fields. 
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April, Nineteen-Twenty-One 


The Wheel Spins. 


President Harding is now writing the message which 


will be the opening gun of the special session of Congress 
he has called to meet April 11. 
dent’s first message to Congress, for his inaugural address 


It is really the new presi- 


was read, not to Congress but to the people of the United 
States. It dealt in interesting generalities and in impor- 
tant promises. The message to Congress may be just as 
eloquent, but it must deal with specific programs and policies 
and pave the way for real performances. 

The President has found already that this is far from 
an easy task, The long controversy over the question of 
giving preference to internal tax reform over tariff re- 
vision, favored by the President but opposed by the leaders 
of the House of Representatives, developed how difficult it 
is for a new administration to move, even on fundamental 
questions, without running into vigorous dissenting opin- 
ions. It has not been made easier for the President by 
the fact that essentially he does not desire to take heavy 
responsibilities, especially when they are outside his do- 
main. If he could have done so, he would greatly have pre- 
ferred to have the leaders of the two houses of Congress 
settle the question and abide by their decision. But in the 
end it is the Harding administration that is at stake, and 
both the people and the members of Congress look to the 
President for something more than initiative on a matter 
of this kind. It has not always been so, but especially since 
the days of Theodore Roosevelt, the question of legislative 
initiative has come largely from the White House and 
somehow the members of Congress—even the leaders there- 
of—seem greatly to prefer letting President Harding settle 
troublesome questions for them. He probably will get the 
_ blame anyhow if things go wrong, so he might as well 

start the show. 

The demand 
Washington with vigorous earnestness from the entire coun- 
try. There was no question that the present tariff law 
had been made ineffective in every way by the war; that 
it afforded neither adequate revenue, nor in the eyes of 
Protectionists, even a semblance of protection to American 


for both tax and tariff revision came to 


industries. The same pressure which resulted in obtain- 
ing an emergency agricultural tariff measure in the dy- 
ing days of the Sixty-sixth congress was the prime mover 


in demanding that the revision of the tariff be made the 


The President 
had 


the same time the in 


first duty of the new congress. fact that 


Wilson 
bill did not 


le 


almost by his last act vetoed the Fordney 


lessen this demand. At 


dustrial elements of the country, particularly those that 
represented the smaller individuals, were equally clamorous 
for speedy tariff revision upward. 

On the other hand, the large commercial and financial 
interests wanted taxes attended to first. They pointed out 
Harding that the 


would, of necessity, have to be retroactive so as to cover the 


to President forthcoming tax reform 


current tax year, and that this would inevitably result in 
imposing upon current business a tax which could not be 
ascertained. They insisted that business was entitled to 
know in advance just what portion of each day’s business 
must be charged up to taxes. 

There is no disputing the fact that the Republican 
leaders in the White House as well as in Congress did not 
enjoy the seriousness of their task. From the very begin- 
ning, it was apparent that the possibilities of satisfying 
everyone were slight, and that there was an apparent 
certainty that the number of those who would be disappoint- 
Tariff 
bills have been proverbially the destroyers of congressional 
Except for the Dingley bill, the tariff laws 


ed would far exceed the number of the contented. 


majorities. 
of the last forty years have defeated the parties that pass- 
So the fear of 1922 has been written large in 


Washington 


ed them. 
all the deliberations of the 

The Democrats of the House and Senate have not been 
asked to participate in these conferences. When the final 
bills have been written by the Republican members of 
the Ways and Means Committee for the House, the Demo- 
cratic members of that committee will be asked to come in 
The Re- 


leaders. 


and view their handiwork—but not until then. 


‘publican majority in that committee is large and safe 
enough to prevent any Democratic minority from changing 
the bill, and the latter will have to content themselves with 
In both houses, Republican caucuses are 


minority reports. 
but that what 


expected to enforce party discipline is just 
the Democrats did in passing the Underwood-Simmons law, 
so there probably will be little complaint from the oppo- 
sition. 

Despite the urgency of both the tax and the tariff ques- 
tions there is still little basis for a hope that either bill 
can become a law before September at the earliest. There 
has been a lot of talk about finishing this legislation in 
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June or July, but few that know the ropes in Washingtor 


Lake t seriously 


Besides the problems of taxes and tariff, the adminis 


as devoted considerable attention to the extension 


foreign commeree. One of the first acts of Secre 


tary Mellon’s regime in the Treasury department was to 


War 


vo to work in aceord with 


vene Mever, Jr., to the Finanee Cor 


reappoint Ku 


poration and direct that body to 


law passed by the Sixty-sixth Congress reviving its 


hen among the first loans made by the corpora 


to make possible the export ot several 


tion Was a loa 


million dollars worth of cotton to Czeeho-Slovakia and 


Germany. Because part of the cotton so exported was 


consigned to German mills, there were reports that Seere 


tarv Mellon had reversed the attitude of Seeretary Houston 
who liad disapproved of any policy that would extend such 


government aid to German eredits. It was explained, how- 


© . 
ever, that the real borrowers wére two American banks 


and the fact that part of the cotton went to Germany did 


not really involve a change in the treasury attitude. 


Secretary Hoover, of the Department of Commerce, in 
his first activities, included the vigorous support of a con- 


structive foreign trade policy To make it possible that 


this should be carried out, he has scheduled comprehensive 


changes in the departmental makeup, and ultimately this 


wil! include considerable shifts from the other departments. 
He pointed out the urgency of such changes in a statement, 


in which he deelared: 


‘An outstanding economic trouble is that our farmers 


and our manufacturers are overloaded with food, raw ma 


and 


the same 


terial, goods that cannot market abroad, and at 


time, great masses of people overseas are cold 


und hungry. These people can only purchase on credit 


own economic reeuperation, and our own 


theirs. We are 


} 
pending their 


recuperation depends ereatly upon thus 


over-production, but a breakdown of credit 


not lacing 


links between us and the areas of under-econsumption. Con 


provided the way for the creation of foreign 


vTess has 


eredits by banking cooperation under the Edge aet and the 


logieal and economic thing in the whole national interest 


is for our bankers to work something out. Foreign eredits 
han rotten food.” 

Treasury department, however, has found no way 
mulating ths banking aetivity, except in the revival 
e War Finance Corporatiom 


Hoover 


roreign 


Secretary also ealled attention to some serious 


to our commerce contained in the pater 


naces 


of many foreign countries toward their 


toward their consuming interests. 


new forees in. the world’s ecommerce 


s concern,” said Secretary Hoover. “There 


European nations to definitely mobilize 


in some cases the import, trades for mili 


invasion. In some instanees this is being 


ernment direetion and -organization, and 


vovernment finance; in others, it is ‘being 


’y government leadership and suggestion. Such 


informal combinations render the position 


may 


and precarious indeed. Be 


* 


ants exporters 


e these controls are instituted over their 


food, and other agricultural prod- 


ot eotton, 


seriously dominate the prices of our own farm- 


ey are instituted to secure control.of the 
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world’s natural resources in minerals, oils, ete., they ma 


dominate our future supply of these vital raw materia 


Our competitors are within their rights in these matter 


but we must protect ourselves. Our commercial communi 
has the right in law and has been encouraged by Congres 
frontiers, 


our precise! 


contingenelies as this 


to eombine for business outside 


for the purpose of meeting sueh 
But it all requires that our trades cooperate in an enligh 
immediate i 


ends sense of national service as well as of 


terest.” 
When the 


been completed, it 


reorganization of the departments has 


that 


new 


is likely Secretary Hoover wi 


take the initiative in pushing efforts of this kind. 


The Sanctity of Contracts. 


“Since the war business morals in the United States 


have been shot to pieces.” So states a writer in a recent 
number of one of our nationally cireulated magaAnes. 
This may be true, not only of the United States, but 


of the world. However, it is the morals of the individual 
that are at fault and they are merely reflected through his 
business in a larger and more publie way, thus attracting 
more attention. Honesty and fairness is right, in business 
or out of it, and when a firm or corporation seems to be 


affected with “eancelitis,” it can always be traced back 


to the “power behind the throne”—to the individual whos: 
personal policies are passed on to his subordinates wit! 
instructions to act. 

That 
methods,” to use a soft sounding term, is undoubtedly true. 
National Bu 


there has been an enormous inerease in “lax 


This increase has caused the formation of a 


reau of Commercial Contracts; it has caused the National 


Association of Purchasing Agents to undertake a campaign 


for standardized contracts; it has eaused the introduction 


of a bill before the North Carolina General Assembly to 
prevent the abrogation of contracts by public service cor 


porations; and it has been the moving force behind in 


numerable suits at law—all beeause the moral fiber of the 


policy directing individual was too weak to stand the 


strain, 


It is useless to talk of “business morals.” This is an 


abstract term like the “corporate soul.” It is better to get 


introspective and when in doubt use the Golden Rule as the 


perfeet moral law. Personal honor will not permit a man 


to do other than keep his pledged word whether it means 


financial gain or financial loss, and the honest and con- 


tinually suceessful head of a corporation injects his per 


sonal honor into every act of that corporation. He avoids 


broken agreements, unkept promises and sharp practices 


as he would avoid thievery. He places character and good 


And he 


do anything in the name of the corporation that he, as 


repute above profits. never asks a subordinate to 


its controlling mind, would not do over his own signature 


or in his private life. 


Business men who depart from this standard of in- 


dividual morality and seek to slip on the cloak of corporate 


ambiguity when they enter the office will, in due time, find 


their punishment in a dubious reputation that will with- 


hold and 


bar them from the field of 


from them the eonfidenee of honest associates 


honest endeavor. 
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The True Meaning of Valuation Terms 


BY CHARLES W. McKAY, 


PRESIDENT, McKay 


Valuation Terms. This phrase is very suggestive of the 
ctionary or encyclopedia, and yet it is a known fact that 
en those who are supposedly well versed in matters per 
ining to the evaluation of industrial properties are prone 

o misuse frequently even the most ordinary valuatiop terms. 

for the sub 

find this 


most 


lurthermore, those who have a natural bent 


ect of economies, and kindred subjects, will 


ihase of the subject .of industrial valuation inter 
sting. 

One constantly finds that even sueh terms as eost and 
alue are misused—or used synonymously. “Cost’? may be 
“value,” but “value” is not necessarily “cost”. 

Generally speaking, valuation terms may be divided 
nto two general classifications, “fundamental terms” and 
‘derivative terms.” In order that the correlation of these 
erms may be apparent, the following table is presented: 

FUNDAMENTAL TERMS DERIVATIVE TERMS 
Physical Value 


Service Value 


Fair Value 

Wearing Value 

Serap or Junk 
Value 


Original Cost 


Appraisal 
Property 
Cost 

Value 
Depreciation 


Salvage 
Re-Use 
Reproduction Cost 

Unit Cost 
TABLE 1. 
The fundamental terms, as shown in Table 1, inelude 
ippraisal, property, cost, value, and depreciation. 
Table 1 


fair value, physical value, wearing value, service value, 


The derivative terms—also shown in include 


scrap (or junk) value, salvage value (for re-use), original 
cost, reproduction cost, and unit cost. 

The science of industrial appraisement is so new that 
it may be well to enlarge upon the meaning of the various 
terms aforementioned. 


Appraisal: The Standard dictionary has defined ap- 


praisal as “the act of appraising; valuation; especially, 
estate, ete.” 


the official valuation of an 


This term appraisal, or valuation, is also used fre 


to denote the completed data—in form 


quently report 
resulting from the appraisement of an industrial proper- 
tv. Needless to say, the terms “valuation” and “appritise 


ment” are used synonymously. 
One of the 


and one might say in the whole appraise- 


most important terms used in 


Property - 
appraisal work 
“property.” It is 


called 


value, and it is property which depreciates. 


ment voeabulary IS property upon 


whieh the valuation engineer is upon to place a 


A leading authority on the subjeet of economies has de 


fined property as “The legal right to the possession, use, 


enjoyment and disposal of a thing.’ Property as applied 


to an industrial evaluation consists of two elements. 


“Physieal property” and “non-physical” or “intangible” 


property. 
Cost: 


The first task confronting the valuation engi 


neer, in undertaking a specific valuation problem, is the 


determination of “cost.” 
Professor R. A. Seligman, in his “Principles of Eecon- 


“The 


consumer 


omies,’ at page 190, defines cost as follows: word 


‘cost’ is used in a variety of senses. To the 


AND SHERMAN, VALUATION 


Value for 


ENGINEERS, 


‘cost?’ means price. If a thing costs a dollar he means 


that the price is a dollar. To the emplover cost means 


total cash outlay expended in production. Here the cost 
is usually less than the price, the difference between cost 
and price being profit; a machine may cost the builder ten 


dollars. He may sell it for twelve dollars. 


In appraisal parlance, obviously, the term cost is only 
used with respect to the price paid for an article. 
As will be shown later, the measure of cost may be de 


basis or upon an 


termined either upon a “reproduction” 
“original” basis. In other words, “In appraisal work the 
cost of an article is the price paid at the time of its original 


purchase, or the price which would have to-be paid to re- 


place it under conditions existent at the time of appraisal, 


plus such expenditures for labor and incidentals as may 
be involved in preparing it for actual service.” 


Value: Again quoting Dr. Seligman: ‘Value is the 


Latin term corresponding to the Saxon ‘worth.’ The fund 


amental idea whichi underlies worth is the capacity to 


satisfy a want.” 


“As a definition then, we may say that 


the value of anything is the exposition of our estimate of 


preliminary 


its utility, meaning by utility its capacity to satisfy human 


wants. Value has a meaning only when attached to a 


definite quantity of an article. The value of iron means 


nothing; the value of a ton of iron means something.” 


Depreciation: The Century dictionary defines depre- 
ciation as “A ‘fall 
Standard dictionary as “A lowering in worth.” 

In diseussing the relation of depreciation to valuation 
Dr. R. H. Whitton says: 


the lessened utility value caused 


in value, reduction in worth,” and the 


“Depreciation can be defined as 
by physical deterioration 
or lack of adaptation to function.” 
There are four prime causes of depreciation: 
Depreciation resultant from wear and tear 


Depreciation resultant from physica] decay. 


Depreciation resultant from inadequacy. 


Depreciation resultant from obsolescence. 


Obviously, depreciation resultant from wear and tear 


is that arising from ordinary use or service. It is really 


the most dominant factor in the depreciation of industrial 


machinery and equipment. 


However, even when a machine is not used, a certain 


amount of depreciation from physical causes takes place. 
from age alone. 


This depreciation may be said to result 


Obviously, it is that 
down of insulated parts of machinery electrically equipped, 


caused by rust, corrosion, breaking 


These two eauses of depreciation are known collectively 


as “physical depreciation.” 


Frequently, in the operation of an industrial plant 


it so happens tliat machinery outlives its usefulness—due 


to the faet 


purpose for which it was designed. 


capacity to serve the 


Depreciation due to 


that it is of insufficient 


this cause would be known as “inadequacy depreciation.” 


“Obsolescence means the depreciation of property 


through the development of something newer, and either 


more economical or more of a fad. Like inadequacy it may 


necessitate the abandonment of property long before it is 
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‘ases arises largely from special 


obsolete in place may not be affeeted by 


anotiner, 


tioned eauses of inad 


depreciation 


are known collectively as “fune- 


Tlie fundamental ap- 


seen, are borrowed large 


As the seience 


economies. 


oped man' new terms were eoined to 


requirements ndustrial appraisal 


it will be noted that 


derivatives of the funda 


Value, 


pervice 


Fair 
Value, 


Reproduction 


s inelude 
Physical 
Cost 
appraisement, 
iS aiso Known, 
“depreciated” or sound value. 


ur value and what elements 
determination has always proved 
Obviou 


} 


aluation engineers. 


just in one case may be most 


another, 
define fair 


uur present purpose, however, we may 


depreciated value at the time of 


trate: A 
average life of ten years and a 


iS the present 


ap- 


praisement. machine may have cost 


$1,000; it mav h an 
further illustration we 


negligible junk alue To our 


may also assume that it is five years old at the time of ap 


science of valuation 
the fact that 
life 


How- 


praisement. T inversed in the 


10se 
jump at the econelusion that in view of 


half of its 


may 


the machine has lived (average) useful 


present. fair value is $500, or half of the cost. 


it is with respect to 
that the 


ever, this does not always follow, and 


sucli problems as the one under consideration 


need for the services of valuation engineers becomes most 


apparent. 


The machine cited in our illustration may have been 


well maintained and be giving excellent service. 


may 
rather than the 
should 


may, at the 


Therefore it 1S really the “unexpired” 


“expired” life which the valuation engineer con- 


sider. The machine cited in the illustration 
in so good a condition that it is 


last 


appraisement, be 
that it 


accrued 


time of 


reasonable to suppose will for at least eight 


years more. The depreciation is therefore 20 


per cent instead of 50 per cent—in other words, the pres- 
ent value, expressed in dollars, may be $800. 

PI ysical Value : 
as that portion of a company’s assets which can be actually 
The 


he value of the purely physical prop- 


Physical property has been defined 


“seen and felt.” physical value therefore, as the 


ynal Cost: Original cost is not hard to define, as 


rm suggests the actual original cost of a machine, 


y other item of equipment under consideration. 
In this connection it may be said that the original cost 
is frequently hard to obtain. Many factors must be reck- 


oned with in the determination of actual or original costs. 


Fires and other mishaps are frequently responsible for 
the destruction of books and records of original cost. Fur- 
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thermore, it frequently happens, especially in the ease 
the older companies, that the records are not kept in suc! 
a manner as to facilitate determination of cost data. 
Cost: The 


Cost to Replace New, and Replacement Cost, are synon 


terms Reproduction Cos 


Reproduction 
ymous. To quote an eminent authority (Mr. Henry Floy 
“These terms, so much in evidence nowadays, and recog 
the eourts, refer to an assumed value, based on 


the estimated eost of reproducing the property on the bas 


nized by 
of prices current at the time of appraisement—prices tha 
fluctuate considerably are averaged for a period of five 
or more years preceding the date of appraisement, and 

made up so as to inelude everything that can be inver 


} 


toried, original eost, age, service valu 


regardless of 
present condition as affected by depreciation.” 
Unit 


company 18 


Cost: The physical property of any industri 


bound to inelude a large number of homoge 


neous items. For instance, a company may have a nun 


ber of looms of exactly the same size and type. Obviously, 
it would be foolish to list and price out each loom separat: 
ly. Instead of so doing, where these looms are found 
one department, it is customary to assign serial numbers 
and catalogue the looms in question in somewhat the fol 
Nos. 101 to 110 — 10 


In other words, one price is 


lowing manner: 20 harness dob 


by looms at $.... each. 


applied to a large quantity. In cases of this kind the price 


used is only referred to, in appraisal parlance, as a “Unit 
Cost.” 
Another most important defi- 


Junk Value: 


nition from the standpoint of industrial appraisement is 


Ocrap or 
that of serap or junk value. After a machine has lived 
its useful life there still resides a certain value, the meas 
ure of such value being dependent largely upon what the 
dealer will for the machine in question. To 


junk pay 


quote Mr. Floy again: “All physical property has a cer 
tain scrap or junk value, a ‘barter and sale’ minimum basis 
beyond which there is no depreciation, hence, physical 
property can only deteriorate until it reaches a scrap 
value.” 

Salvage Value for Re-Use: Salvage value for re-use 
is closely allied to junk or scrap value. 


it may happen that a machine which has lived its useful 


In certain cases 


life, instead of being consigned to the junk heap, may be 
used in some other department in a minor capacity. In 
such a ease the value would obviously be somewhat higher 
than the scrap or junk value, the exact measure of value 
being dependent upon the degree of usefulness of the ma- 


chine. 


Wearing Value: The difference between the cost of 
property—whether such cost be determined upon a repro- 
duction or original cost basis—and the serap value is known 
as the “wearing value.” In other words, the wearing value 
is that portion of the total value of the machine which 
actually passes out of existence during its useful life. To 
illustrate: A machine costing $1,000, having a ten year 
life and a serap value of $100, will have a wearing value 
of $900. 

It is a self evident fact that the various 


Service Value: 


portions of an operating plant have a far greater value 
when associated one with another than when isolated. In 
other words, each unit of a plant forms a link in the pro- 
duction chain, and its value is necessarily greater as a 


part of the chain than as an isolated link. In some cases 
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may be necessary to take this fact into consideration in 


ndustrial appraisement, In other words, it may be neces- 


iry to assign a slightly higher value to an individual ma- 


hine—due to the fact that it is operating as a part of a 


ing plant—than would otherwise be the ease. Such a 


would be known as a “service value”. 


aiue 


Possibly the foregoing can be made clearer with the 


d of a simple illustration. Take the case previously re- 


ferred to—that of a machine having a cost of $1,000; a 


negligible serap value; an average life of ten years, 


nd an age (at the time of appraisement) of five years. 
Let us, for the sake of this 
particular machine is in very poor condition, and that the 


illustration, assume that 


aluation engineer, under ordinary circumstances, would 
ussign a very low valuation to it, say $200. It may be, 
owever, that a new machine has been ordered to replace 
machine in question, and that the machine is merely 
Further- 


the 
retained in service until the new machine arrives. 
nore, it may be that the machine under consideration is 
giving fairly good service, due to careful operating meth- 
is. For certain purposes it would be advisable to assign 
a value to this machine considerably in excess of the value 
just eited—$200. 

Conclusion: A clear understanding of the terms used 
n valuation work is, in the writer’s opinion, most impor- 
tant, not only to the appraisal engineer but also to operat- 
ng executives and their lieutenants. Most of these terms 
It simplifies matters greatly 
To illustrate: A foreman 


are used daily in some form. 
if the correct terms are used. 


may come to the general manager and say that a certain 
Perhaps this particular ma- 


machine should be “junked.” 
chine is in fairly good operating condition, and what the 
foreman really means is that it should be removed from 
active service in its present location, and rebuilt, so that 
t may be used for some otlier purpose. Naturally, the 
ceneral manager obtains the impression that if the fore- 
man recommends that the machine should be “junked,” it, 
the machine, is absolutely useless and should be disposed 
of to the junk dealer. 

Is it not far better have a clear and accurate under- 
standing of these simple terms and to use them accurately? 

Furthermore, a clear understanding of appraisal terms 
will be of vast assistance to the reader in his perusal of 


the subsequent articles in this series. 


Can Contracts Be Made Safe? 


———E 


BY HARRY BOTSFORD. 


“Two months ago,” a paper salesman told me the other 
lay, “I had over $190,000 worth of orders on my books. 
Yesterday, the president of the company called me in and 
ld me, that due to cancellations, those same orders have 
lwindled to $10,000. Isn’t that enough to discourage a 
ellow ?” 

The salesman was right—it is enough to even discourage 
the most stout hearted of individuals! As a matter of fact 
he above situation is too common today and it is one 
f the most disturbing factors that business has to contend 
with in this day of getting back to normal conditions. The 
‘contractual breakdown is directly allied to the cancellation 
vil and while business men, as a rule, fume and fret over 


he deplorable situation, apparently little or nothing aside 
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from a few strictly temporary emergency measures have 
been adopted or tried out with a view of eliminating the 
present evil. 
The National 
long realized that a solution to the problem must be found 


Association of Purchasing Agents have 
and that such a solution must be arrived at by a calm 
getting-together of both sides affected by the issue and 
trying to reach some equitable, practical and inviolate form 
of contract which will not place any unfair burden on any 
of the parties concerned. 

In their effort to make contracts safe, the association 
of purchasing agents are cooperating with various trade, 
manufacturing and professional associations in the United 
States and Canada in an attempt to arrive at a cooperative 
contract form which will be possible to standardize. They 
intend to reach a contract form, which, when universally 
accepted and established, will result in a erystallization of 
business opinion toward living up to contractual obligations. 

The working plan is simplicity itself. Each of the 
national commodity committees will work out a contract 
form meeting with their specific needs. This, in turn, will 
be presented to particular trade, manufacturing or pro- 
fessional organizations interested, and suggestions and re- 
visions requested on the form. If necessary joint confer- 
ences will meet and arrive at mutual agreements. 

When the various commodity contracts are worked out, 
they will be turned over to the Standardization Committee 
who will then draw up a basic standard form of contract, 
which will meet the need of every industry, and, in con- 
junction with the commodity committee, make provisions 
for each special commodity requirement. 

This, briefly, is the definite program worked out by the 
National Association of Purchasing Agents. It is the or- 
ganization’s wish that every business firm and association 
will cooperate with them in this matter. It is not the pur- 
pose to inaugurate a contract-form that will merely satis- 
fy the buyer but rather a contract-form that is mutually 
fair in every phase to buyer and seller alike. 

The N. A. P. A. have taken the initiative in the solu- 
tion of this tremendously important problem and in the 
immense amount of work involved, they must have the con- 
fidence and cooperation of the entire business and industrial 
world. Any suggestion as to the proposed form will be 
welcomed at the national headquarters of the National As- 
sociation of Purchasing Agents at 19 Park Place, New York 
City. 

Let us all help to make contracts safe. 


The Directory of Textile Merchandise (formerly known 
as the Directory of Textile Brands and Trademarks), which 
has just been issued, contains over 15,000 trademarks and 
brand names of products of which textile fibers, yarns or 
cloth are the principal materials; this edition lists over 
2,000 more brands and trademarks than the previous edi- 
tion. In addition to the brand name, the character of the 
product is stated, the name and address of the owner, and 
the first-hand distributor with method of sale. If the 
trademark or brand has been registered since 1900 that in- 
formation is also given. All names are alphabetically listed. 
In addition, there is a classified list of textile products with 
all the brands given under each. The publishers of this 
directory are the Bragdon, Lord & Nagle Co., New York 


City. 
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The Application of Ball Bearings to Spinning 
Frame Cylinders. 


Modern engineering practice seems to point to the use 


motors for frame drives where elec 


spinning 
Many old 


line shafting and belts in 


of individua 


trie power is available. mills are doing away 


their favor of the new style 


The change, however, has in many cases resulted .n 


arive 


bearing troubles that are very annoying and sometimes 


serious It is the purpose of this brief discussion to ex 


plain the eauses of these troubles and offer a simple and 


» remedy for them. 


change from a belt to an individual chain drive 


willaiferease the load on the bearings about three times. 


is because the ordinary frame has about a 


spinning 


with the 


The 


the pulley or the piteh eirele ot the 


pulley, and the sprocket used 


venerally about 4 inehes in diameter. 


pro] ortional to the respective diameters of the 


set, 1 3 Vel amount of power Is to be 


transmitted 
If the 
pulley, 


sprocket is approximately one third the diameter 


it will 


the chai lal 


times 
Three 


shatt 


require approximately three 


was required on the belt. 


the pull means three trmes the pressure of the 


bearing surtaces and three times the amount of 


it the makers of a frame allowed 


safety designing the bearings and 


likely that many bearings will earry 


es the expected load without heating, and it 1s 


in practice that heating is nearly always present 


when an abl Irame 18 changed over to individual drive. 


The amount of heating may be slight, so that more frequent 


so serious that no amount 
More 
deal 


relieve it, or it mav be 


, 
oiling will 


of oiling will keep boxes from wearing out rapidly. 


oil, applied oftener is expensive, and causes a great 


account of oi] running on the floor, and flying 


of mess ol 
fram shatts. 


(nother 


moving 
ageravates 


the shaft 


feature of the individual drive that 
direction of 


With belt 


the frame, and the shafts are 


r trouble is the e 
- 


bearing 


M arit lange in 


pressure on. thie surtaces, drives the 


mull is from above or below 


yressed against either the 


upper or lower half of the split 


used as main bearings. As these present an uninter 


bearing surface, the oil film is maintained and 


Individua] drives change the 


this 


| wmmeation is possible. 


pull from vertical to horizontal, and 


ft against the split in. the box, which breaks 


and serapes the oil off the shaft and ont 


x his makes it almost impossible to keep 


and would give trouble even if ther 


to eontend wit 


trouble would he 


nditions would > the 


Sathi¢ 


location of the motors 


rom above or below like the 


eost of 


practicable however, as_ the 


e lo ver ehains required would he 


chain speed would not be de- 


vood, S. ( 


ager 1n 
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sirable. Changing the position of the motor is undesirabl 
as it would be in the way and interfere with scouring floors 
if placed on the floor, and a rather expensive bracket would 
be needed to put it above the shaft. 

Anotlier remedy is to use solid bushings of brass iv 
place of the split boxes. The boxes can be bored out 
take these bushings, and as they have a continuous surface 
the lubrication will be better than in the split bearing 
This does not always work well however, as the increased 
load will wear out these bushings just as it wears out the 
outrigger boxes whieh are usually solid anyway. 

The best remedy for bearing troubles is to use an er 
tirely different type of bearing that will have ample load 
The ba! 
bearing fills these requirements exactly, as a comparatively 


ball 


load, and do it 


carrying capacity and no lubrication troubles. 


small bearing will carry several times the imposed 


with almost no friction or lubrication 


Where ball bearings are used it makes no difference fron 
what direction the load is applied or how great the chain 
pull. These bearings are mounted in grease-proof boxes 
that require greasing only once in three or four months, 
The 


oil saving is at least 95 per cent of that required for plan 


and are perfectly clean and very economical of oil. 


boxes. 
Maintenance is nearly absent where ball bearings are 


used, and in the few cases where bearings may require 


replacement, no damage is done to either shaft or bearing 


t 


housing, and all that has to be replaced is the bearing it 
self, so that replacements can be made quicker and more 
cheaply than where shafts as well as boxes are injured 
Ball bearings properly installed and greased occasionally 
will last almost indefinitely and without appreciable wea 
The friction in a ball bearing is negligible, and a conside1 
able amount of power is saved. 

The faet that ball bearings do not wear like plain bear 
ings gives them another advantage on chain and sprocket 
drives. With the high-efficiency systems now used, it is 
necessary to keep motors and shafts in correct alignment, 
so that the teeth on the chains will mesh correctly with thos 
Unless the shaft is at right angles to the 


eac! 


on the sprocket. 


chain, tlie load will be earried on a small section of 


tooth, causing rapid wear on chain and sprocket. A _ wor! 
outrigger bearing may allow the shaft to get enough out 
line to ruin a chain in a short time. Ball bearings may) 
be depended upon to keep permanent and exact alignment 
so that chains run properly at all times. 

The 


put on 


cost oO 


ball bearings*is moderate, particularly 
when the motors are installed, as the additional cost 


of installation for the bearings does not amount to mu 


if the frames are dismantled to install motors. On very 


old frames it is frequently necessary to put in new shaft 


and work over the old bearings at the time of makine 


change to motor drive. If new shafts are put in, it is 
long run to install bal] bearings tha 
New 


pensive, and ball bearings will insure their lasting indeft 


more economical in the 


; 


to work he old boxes. sha*ts are somewhiat ex 


ovel 


nitely. 


The H. K. 


announced 


Ferguson Company, engineers and builders 


the removal of the offices of their So 


thern Department from 815 Austell Building, to Room 218, 
Riehard W. 


charge of this Southern Department. 


nave 


Healey Building, Atlanta, Ga. Alger is mal 
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COTTON 


Reducing the Cotton Acreage 


BY JOHN 8. 


Ever since the estimates of the quantity of éotton com 
the 1920-1921 


with 


from crop of were made, showing the 
lowering 


the 


correspondingly 


the 


unusually large returns, 


prices, much has been uttered in press and on 


platform regarding the need to the eotton-grower of redue 
The 


have taken various forms, and too much has been said in an 


ing the aereage to be planted this year. arguments 
attempt to justify a movement which is not unreasonable, 
the circumstances. 

Looking at the situation from the outside, it is evident 


nder 


that in order to allow consumption to correspond more 


closely with production; in order to insure reasonable re 


allow an 


cotton, and not unnecessary 


that it 


muneration for the 


iccumulation from vear to year, it seems evident 


possible for the cotton crop to be controlled 


and extent, so long as present methods of 


vill not be 
is to ifs size 


¢, marketing and using it are continued. 


rowl 


In effeeting a change from present methods, educa 


tion must be an important factor if desired results would 
e obtained. The cotton planters inelude in their ranks 


of intelligence and education at present; as 


i wide range 
, 
wide as 
vill be 


for many 


the difference in the size of areas available. It 


impossible to edueate a.portion of this great army 


vears, as important factors have much to do 


with conditions, so it will be necessary for that portion of 
e cotton-growing fraternity who do recognize the condi 


tions, and are able to see their individual responsibilities 


in the matter, to take on themselves the greater sacrifices 


which will be absolutely necessary if the size and value 


if the cotton crop is to be what they desire. These plant- 


ers must bear the ereater burden, even out of proportion, 
of reducing aereage and introducing diversification of agri 


iitural erops. The small farmers, carrying on farms that 


produce one or a few bales of cotton can not be expected 


to reduce their acreage a square rod; and instead they 


may be expected to attempt to increase, in the expectation 


of gaining from the higher price of the staple. Such con 


ditions must be faced and discounted by the large farmers, 


who at the same time will be obliged to reduce their acreage 


me-half, or two-thirds, or perhaps to nothing, in order to 


establish the new and much, desired policy of a.sbetter 


controlled cotton 
The 


and from an acreage of over 30,000 000, 


crop. 


recent crop was hetween 12,000000 and 13,000,000 


The aver 


hale Ds 


age was hale to three acres, and here is the 


perhaps one 


st error in securing a proper cerop. 


It is already possible in some places to harvest one bale 


rom one aere. but that is due to very advantageous en 


annual 


1 


annual 


imstanees. If this were generally possible the 


arvest would be over 30,000,000 bales, to meet an 


orld’s 


rop would 


consumption of about 20,000,000 bales. Sue a 


all reason, and an agricultural and 


is also understood, that 


he o ut of 


ancial insanity. It if the avail 
ible eotton acreage of Texas alone was devoted to the 


taple, the crop would be about 13,000,000 bales, or enough 


tor the entire season. 


It is evident from the present tacts, that too mueh | 


land 
devoted to eotton planting, but not enough to 
The 


s already 


cotton-raising. distinction is plain. Too much ill- 


BARROWS. 


adapted and imperfectly cultivated land is planted to eot 


ton, and the result is a one-third or one-half crop, when 


if half the area was properly fertilized, given the same 


amount of fertilizer now used on double the area; and the 


crop then more compact be given the same amount of at- 


tention, now spread superficially over double the area, 


the results at harvest would be fully as much and possibly 
more than is now the result from the present acreage. 


Putting it in another way: If, instead of planting 40 


acres to cotton, for which X-amount of seed is required, 


and \ 


once would require half the preparation in 


amount of fertilizer, 20 acres be planted (which at 
plowing, cul- 
tivating and planting) the amount of seed required would 


be 1/2X; a half the the 


of fertilizer remaining at Y, the land would receive a double 


saving oft eost of seed: amount 
portion, insuring a greater fertility, which should show in 
stronger and more productive plants. 

The i this 


duced; and in the same way the cost of 


nitial cost of reducing would have been re 


cultivation would 


he halved, for the less acreage would require less labor. 


The cost of picking would be reduced for the same reason. 


he speed of harvesting would be doubled, securing earlier 
delivery at the gin or storehouse, and if the modern methods 
of American agriculture should have been applied during 
the period from planting to storeliouse, in all probability, 
instead of an half-a crop of cotton, according to the orig 
inal seale of halved acreage, the crop would be one-third 
or one-fourth less, thus reducing the cost of production 
for a similar quantity under the former methods. 

Still another gain would be made. The original area 
would have allowed plenty of acreage for some other staple 
agricultural crop, and the whole 40 acres would be in a 
higher state of cultivation than if they had been devoted 
solely to cotton. The agricultural ability of the farm would 
thereby be so much improved and made more valuable. 

By a careful selection of seed; planted so as to insure 
the best stand, covering the ground without interference 
of the plants, the character of the bolls should be improved; 
and by this system of selecting each year the best seeds 
earliest 


the sé 


from the appearing plants, marking and saving 


the bolls on plants for separate picking and saving 


of the seeds, the leneth of time required for the 


fiber is fit 


crop 


from the time it breaks ground to the day the 


for picking would be redueed, thus possibly avoiding dam 
frosts or 


the 


from 
Since 


ace 


rains, 


eotton boll is aft ited by insect pests, if 


would be easier by half the time and labor spray or 


hunt the insects, on the reduced 


acreage, S 


assure a greater degree of thoroughness in 


pest. 
few of the 


ss ae 
These are but a principal reasons w 


reducing the cotton area would he of adva 
farm, crop, supply and planter. 
If the 


cording to 


acreage 1s 0 be } 


reduced it sho Ie] 


well-organized method. thy 


some suet 


tion oft seed to acreage and work on the same bei Y Care 


fully estimated in advance, planters should 


follow the agreement as to acreage to the letter, and allow 


the small and less favorably conditioned planters to 


Corn 
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tinue their own methods: though if this method should be 


letter it is probable the 


belt 


carried t I the 


adopted and 


resources cotton would be highly 


agricultural 


improved. In any ease, the antiquated methods of grow 


ing cotton should be stopped and modern agricultural 


These will apply to cotton in Alabama 
The 


similar; the differences are in the applica- 


print ples adopted. 
in Maine, or corn in Nebraska. 


as well as 


to potatoes 
principles are 
tion to peculiar local conditions. So far the cotton erop has 
been too much of a political and racial crop, and not an 


agricultural crop. Under modern methods of agriculture, 


and modern business organization a favorable difference 


should be obtained. 

Another reason why a reduction of acreage, and a very 
drastic one at that, should be made, is the more satisfac- 
toriiy to the boll 
depredations altogether too far over the cotton growing 


combat weevil, which has extended its 
area, and has not been eliminated as fast and permanently 
as modern scientific methods should have effected. 

In order to do this, the most drastic way to eliminate 
the weevil, would be to absolutely stop the planting of cot- 
ton in a certain area. A belt several hundred miles wide, 
from the Gulf to the Ohio River should be absolutely 
denuded of the cotton plant, thus dividing the cotton terri- 
tory, and making it possible to fight the weevil within 
the two areas, with less chance of the insect spreading it- 
self as in former years. This plan may seem drastic, but if 
accepted, the former acreage could be planted to desirable 
crops to the advantage of farm and farmer. 

Still more drastic, but more sure, would be a campaign, 
which would limit the cotton area in the present so-called 
“cotton the alone. The cam- 


paign would then be on a more limited area and the degree 


states,” to state of Texas 
of cultivation might be advanced, insuring increased returns 
to offset the Then if no 


cotton was raised, not a plant, forbidding it by statute 


great reduction in acreage. 
if necessary, in all the other southern states, it is possible 
that this area might in one or two years be cleaned of the 
pest. Then, on the resumption of cotton growing, better 
acreage would be available, and better methods employed, 
which would re-establish the industry on a new and safe 
basis. 

It is probable that the latter plan can not be adopted, 
at least at present, and not until all the present planters 
shall have become educated to new and modern methods of 
Edueation in this respect is one of the chief 
factors in the 
crop, and it is too important a national resource to be jug- 


agriculture. 


securing agricultural methods of cotton 


gled with in any way. Intelligent methods of farming will 
do more to bring and keep the eotton crop at a paying 
basis than all the mandates of factors North or South. 

The 


be stored at nominal rates for a proper market is 


need of central warehouses, where the baled cotton 


may 


also important in considering stable cotton prices and 


reasonable crops. That is a matter requiring the coopera- 
tion of capitalists. 

The inereased use of the cotton fiber in fabrics and 
other forms of a lower quality than any at present made, 
is another important, aspect of the cotton supply. 

After all, it is not entirely a matter of reduced acre- 
age that will keep the cotton crop at a remunerative figure, 


and the baleage at a satisfactory quantity. The principal 
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need is the proper application of American thrift and con 


mon-sense, secured by the education of all concerned 
the ways important to their personal interests. 





National Association to Meet at Boston. 


The annual meeting of the National Association of Cot 
ton Manufacturers will be held at the Copley-Plaza Hot: 
Boston, on April 20, 21 and 22. The meeting will ops 
with a business session at 7:30 o’clock on Wednesday even 
ing, April 20, when the president will deliver his address, 
and reports will be submitted by the secretary, treasurer 
and standing committees. Following these, at 8:30 o’clock, 
the Scottish Musica] Company will give a presentation of 
“The Cotter’s Saturday Night.” The ladies and friends 
of members will be cordially invited to be present at this 


entertainment. 


On Thursday morning, April 21, at 9:30 o’clock, a 
group discussion will be held on “Problems of Employ- 


ment and Housing.” W. Frank Shove, former president 
of the association, will act as chairman at this meeting. 
William R. Basset, R. L. Wilson and Leslie H. Allen are 
among those scheduled for addresses. These talks will be 
followed by a general discussion, to be opened by George 
M. Dunlop. 

A group discussion will be held at 2:00 o’clock Thurs- 
day under the auspices of the Research Committee of the 
Association, when there wil] be addresses by Alfred E. 
Jury, Professor G. B. Havens and Everett H. Hinckley on 
subjects pertinent to research work, etc. 

The association medal] will be presented at 9:30 o’clock 
on Friday morning, and at 10 o’clock there will be held 
a group discussion on “Production and Sales Problems,” 
with William L. Lyall as chairman. Addresses will be 
given by David R. Coker, Hartsville, S. C., on “The Com- 
mon Interest of the Grower and Spinner;” by Dr. Hollis 
Godfrey on the subject “The Balanced Ration in Man- 
agement ;” and by S. H. Ditchett on “The Standardization 
of Textile Products,” to be followed by a general discussion. 

The session at 2 o’clock on Friday afternoon will in- 
clude addresses by Franklin W. Hobbs on “The Inter- 
dependence of the Textile and Dye-Making Industries;” 
by Dr. Thomas Nixon Carter on “The Right Regulation 
of Immigration;” and by E. Kent Swift, who will deal 
with the second World Cotton Conference which will be 
held in Liverpool and Manchester, England, in June. 

The final business session will be held at 4 o’clock on 
Friday, April 22, when the resolutions committee and the 
nominations committee will submit their reports, and offi- 
The meet- 
President 


cers and directors elected for the ensuing year. 
ing will close at 7:30 o’clock with a banquet. 
Russell B. Lowe will, on this occasion, serve as toast- 
master, and the speakers will be of the usual rank and 
quahty. It been decided, states an announcement 
from Association headquarters, that the ladies of members 


shall be invited to participate in the banquet this year, 


has 


as a hopeful experiment. 


Nobody ever becomes a nervous wreck while he is suc- 
ceeding, no matter how hard he works. He goes by the 
board only when the tide turns against him, or when he 
quits work to have a good time. 
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COTTON 


How Even is “Even Running Work” 


BY JAMES ROBERTSON. 


Even running or good running work is the Utopia of all 
section men, second-hands, overseers and superintendents 
and most of all the operatives who are affected mostly by 
anv variation that causes ends to break down, together with 
break backs and thick and thin places in the finished fabric. 
The more efficient help naturally turn to that mill which pre- 
sents the best running work for the reason that more sides, 
frames or looms ean be run with the same effort as in a 


poor and unevenly running mill and with a correspondingly 


ereater pay. 

There are so many things that enter into the causes and 
remedies of uniformity of product that it is not the inten- 
tion of this article to state the how or why of such condi- 
tions, but to merely give figures of just what does exist. 

The tests given in this article cover a number of south- 
ern mills in widely different sections of the territory, where 
conditions do vary, so that an idea can be obtained of what 
the average southern mill is producing in the way of exact- 
ing weights, hanks and numbers. 

No apologies or excuses are offered for what may seem 
erratic conditions, but it is very probable that the same con- 
ditions would be found to exist everywhere, to some extent, 
if the proper method of testing were used to determine 
just what variations are taking place in the different pro- 
cesses. 

Each particular phase of manufacture is taken up show- 
ing how each varies and then in the final summary it may 
be seen how the evenness of each process determines, to a 








in Percent 








Variation 


Slubbers 
Intermed. 


HART I. 


This chart shows the curve of how the average varia- 
tions in the eight mills tested ran, and sums up just how 
even, “even running work” is. 


extent, the evenness of the next, and so on to the 


“feel of the eloth.”’ 


ereatl 


Pickers. 
No part of the mill is open to any more possibilities 
‘or improvement in the character of the work run than 
the picker room. Here lies the foundation of even run- 
ning work where the thick and thin places later result in 
light and heavy slivers which are sometimes averaged up in 
e drawing, and again averaged down too, when a number 
of uneven portions come together. 

Lap after lap may weigh very nicely to the quarter of 
a pound on the seale, yet yard after yard may weigh from 
one ounce to three ounces different. This can be but shown 
by the 144 tests of individual yards at each mill for a 
number of mills. 

Here are the records of twelve laps that weighed the 
standard of 46 pounds, and note how they varied from the 
accepted 13.7 ounces set for twelve separate yards of each 
lap tested, 

Standard Weight—13.7 ounces per yard 

Maximum Variation in Lightest and Heaviest Yard in 
Each Lap. 
Lap No Variation in ozs 


42 OZ 7 $ oz 

64 oz 8 ° oz. 

64 oz. 9 52 oz 

2.74 oz. 10 oz. 

.55 oz. | 11 14 Oz. 

6 B84 oz | 12 oz 
Total maximum 
standard weight of 


Table I 
in regard to the uniformity of the picker laps. 


Variation in ozs 


Lap. No 





variation of 3.56 oz. or 26 per from the 
each yard. 


shows the results of tests covering eight mills 


cent 


' 
Per Cent 
Variation 


Individual Yard 


Variation in Ozs 
j 


ee 
Mill 0Zs. | 1.438 oz. 

Mill ozs. | .024 oz 

Mill ozs. 780 oz. 

Mill ozs. 84 oz 

Mill ozs. 52 oz 

Mill : ozs 64 oz. 

Mill N ozs. 


70 Oz 
Mill ozs. 34 oz. 


Standard of | 
Weight of Lap | 


oom dO 
Ccoowng 


Ordo 2 Owe 
wI-~3 
DO DD NO BO wm CODD 


Pe ek et et ee et 


DADAM whe 


Cogn 


Average siemmmchowe variation, 20.94 
Table I. 

We may be very safe in assuming that taken over the 
entire range of possible unevenness in picker laps they 
will vary as much as 21 per cent from the highest to the 
lowest weight of the individual yard in the picker room, 
and as to the smaller portions of 12 inches or 24 inches 
the percentage may be still greater. This percentage may 
seem high, yet it is only an average and in some mills of 
the table it will be seen that it goes even higher. 

Cards. 

Tests on cards show results of variation that appear 
rather unnerving, but much must be taken into considera- 
tion in judging the results. All tests were made at in- 
tervals when the cards were under as near the same con- 
ditions as possible. A number of cans were taken before 
the operation of stripping was begun and a number of 
vans were taken after the operation. Starting at the top 
of each can and going to the bottom, twelve yards were 
separately taken and weighed to show the variation in 


grains per yard of the silver. 
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the found from the heaviest Second Drawing Process. 


ol 


vard 


hghtest 


Inv 


vard found during the entire series tests, a fair idea 
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Per Cent 
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wht mn 


the marked. 
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Table Il s 
eight mills which were tested in the picker room, 


table 


ry 


iows the results of tests made in following 
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ie 


eard roon and nine room complete ; this vives 
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percentage 


Table 
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variation 9.6 
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large number of doublings and correspondingly low draft 
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e Tes 


a deereasing unevenness due to the 


A variation of 15.5 per cent 
to the of 9.6 
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variation about drawing and 
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ntage to assume 03 
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Fly Frames. 


following table the results are shown of 


as the um variation in eard slivers, 


In the twelve 


t Tact shown. 
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ht per vard 


as Tound t t ne exac as 


tests on every fly frame in each of the mills in question on 
lot 
As 


mills, a 


per cent, seco! consideration, means 


por 


atin e same of cotton as was tested in the drawing 


processes, these figures cover the same distributed 


variation 
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the star 
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These tables show at the variation 


product throughout the ecard room is dependent on 


draft and doubling ratio; for with lower drafts and 


doublings ‘better running work is obtained, which leads 


the old story of light weights and short drafts. 


in 
the 


more 
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Spinning. 


Only the warp spinning will be given to suffice as an 


example of the spinning room. As an idea of evenness if 
should be remembered that these tests cover a variety of 
varns on practically every make of spinning frame, some 
new and others old, some well repaired and others whose 
upkeep has been neglected. 

Warp Spinning. 


2 
Per Cent 
Variation 


Variation is 
Yarn No 


Standard 
Yarn No 


21.98 ¢ 18.3 
30.08 5.15 20.5 
No. ; 14.58 4 16. 
10.88 ‘ 
24.08 
No } 18.68 
No 21.58 
No 5 Os 


—_—_—_——— eee 
Average percentage of variation, 17.6 


Table V. 
single Mill 
No. 2 


much to 


No. 2 


varies 


while 
Mill 


be due so 


Mill No. 1 is 
is using double roving in 
Mill No. 1, 


the use of double roving but to the fact that the spinner 


roving 


using 
the creel, yet 


more than which may not 


allows the one end of the roving to run out and the 


traveler is not heavy enough to break down the end as 
if should. 

Summary of Tests. 

Table VI each mill and the 


The 


SHOWS 


following 


The Practical Technic of Mule-Spinning 


per 


BY ARTHUR 


RESERVED 


(ALL RIGHTS 


The Sector. 
Probably the least generally understood setting on the 
‘his subject will be treated ful- 


thorough 


mule is that of the sector. 


ly and at some length in this artiele, so that a 
understanding of its influence on the shape of the cop may 
be grasped. 

The 
faller 


by a 


sector finger or bracket is keyed to the copping 
at the headstock and is joined to the bootleg 
ealled the stud. In 


mule-head, in 


shaft 


stud, sometimes sector some 


makes of mules it is in the center of the 


some at the side, in some it earries the-hacking-off chain, 
besides being coupled to the boot-leg, in others the “back 
ing-off chain has a separate finger of its own on the faller 


shaft, and the hoot leg Is coupled to the copping falle r 


finger at the all aecordinge to the 


mule-head 


But, 


side ot the 


make on mule, in speak ig of the sector, 


Iv pe 0 


we will always have our mind’s eve the boot lee, sector 


stud and faller finger on the copping faller shaft at th 


head-stocek. 


In deseribing both the setting and working of the 


sector, let us suppose or imagine the spindles on the mule 


are bare. The reader will follow the explanations better. 


It will be seen that when the builder is wound completely 


ip by hand ready for the start of a new set of cops, the 


backed off by hand 


that 


copping faller can be DV grasping th 


andle on the fallers for purpose, from spindle 


that the 


tip ot 
faller 


to bolster. It will also be seen wire de 


seribes an are of a cirele, and does not travel in a straight 
fallers off by hand, slowly for a 


line. By backing the 


number of times, this will be seen and understood by the 


reader. It will be noticed that the bootleg is in much the 
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centage of variation in each process as also the general 


average. 


Average 
Mill | Mill Mill | Mi per Cent 


No. 1|No. 2| No Variatic 





Finisher Lappers 
Cards 
First 


Second 


Drawing 
Drawing 
Frames 
Frames 
Frames 
Spinning 


S.ubber 
Inter 
Fine 
Warp 





Table VI. 


Tracing down each mill we see if the first processes 


vary considerably then the remaining processes are likely 


to be Just as irregular. So if w watch most closely the 


variation in the first processes then our yarn numbers will 


not be varying so greatly. 
The second drawing process is most even of all the pro- 


cesses and from here on the variation again increases as 


the draft and doubling ratio increases. 
It is hoped that these figures and charts will enable 


mill managers to get an idea of the increasing variations ‘n 


the different processes from the second drawing on and the 


importance of watching the variation in the earlier pro 


cesses to produce the best poss! le sliver at the second draw 
ing which is the place where the future evenness of the 


yarn is usually determined, 


L. BURTON, 


BY THE AUTHOR.) 


same position and relative importance to the coppi faller 


wire as the long beam drivine the flywheel of an old 


fashioned reciprocating engine, The bootlee derives its 


peculiar up and down motion during from the 


winding 


profile of the copping rail, the sector stud provid ne the 


fulerum governing the cireular motion of the copping 


faller wire during windine 


It is that 


copping faller wire does not travel at 


necessary ve explain here the fact that the 


the same speed (dur 
ing the backing off 


g from tip of spindle to bolster) as it 


would if it traveled in a straight line. Traveling in an are 


of a cirele there is less vertical motion when passing 


through the center of the are. Perhaps, because of its im 


portance that the reader should thoroughly erasp this fact, 


place. If 


1 


an illustration might not be out of two men 


should start at the same time to eross a hi and one man 


should walk over the hill and the other vo througti 


: 
ould 


the hill by means of a tunnel, both men traveling at exactly 


the same the man going ft! rh the tunnel would 


S]} et d, 


traveled in a straig 


vet to-his destination first because he t 


line, The 


though he 


man going over the hill would be delayed, al 


traveled at the same speed i the other fi LOW, 


vet in both cases the same d Pr 


object wou » achier 


cisely the same thing 


happens in winding on the mule. 


faller wire travels throueli an are a cr 


copping 


at the center of the are the vertical motion is slowest, hence 


It is very important to the oO! cop just where 


the eenter of the are is placed. After reading this article 


carefully, the practical-man will be able to place the cen 


ter of this are of the circle where he pleases, and sector 


setting will be a pleasing and sometimes astonishing oc- 
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re sults show? 


eupation in the n. 
How to Set the Copping Faller Sickles. 


bare spindk from tip to bolster 


First, measure the 
1). Then mark the spindle in center 


spindle raul) 
Get a 


(above 
a spindle near the mule-head.) 


] + 
exactly. (selec 


pair of calipers and measure the exact diameter of the cop- 


Have an extra sector stud made in the 
op, about an inch longe1 
neh of stud have a bowl or roll keyed, 


ping faller shaft. 


than the stud used in the boot- 


(On this extra 
faller shaft. 


same diameter as the copping 


f exactly the 
See Fig. 10; 1 


+ 


spare stud for 
Withdraw the sector stud, and replace i 
Do not tighten the setserew on the stud, however, 


being the regular sector stud, 2 being the 


the fixer to use during setting. 
t with the new 


stud. 
as this stud is only to be used temporarily for setting the 
ret a spirit level and place it on top of the 


Now 


sector. 























FIG. 10 


rew sector stud bow] and allow it to rest on the copping 
faller shaft also. It will be found that the builder motion 
will have to be wound down slowly until the bulb in the 
level is in the center. If the counter faller shaft interferes 
with the correct resting of the level on the sector stud bowl 
and the copping faller shaft, a piece of wood must be cut 
to allow for it, similar to that shown in Fig. 11, at 1. The 
2, copping faller shaft at 3, and sector 


=, © 


level is shown at 
stud bowl at 4, and counter faller shaft at 5. 

When the builder has been wound down sufficiently so 
that the level bubble is in the center, (showing that the top 


of the sector stud bowl and the top of the copping faller 


shaft are absolutely level with each other) then examine 
the position of the copping faller wire. It should be ex- 
actly in the center of the are, and opposite the center of 
mark. By the aid of a steel rule it 


the spindle at the 
whether the copping faller wire is 


ean be seen at once 
higher or lower than the mark on the spindle. If it is 
an inch higher than the mark then all faller sickles must 
be lowered one inch, and if lower than the mark, then they 
must be raised accordingly, always making the adjustment 
on the boot-leg following the setting of the faller sickles. 
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After determining the amount that the copping faller 


sickles must be raised or lowered, measure the distance 
from the tip of the spindle to the copping faller wire 
Be sure to memorize 


For the sake of a 


before starting to alter the sickles. 
or make a note of this measurement. 
clear illustration we will suppose this measurement to be 
four inches. 

Now raise or lower all ecopping faller sickles to the 
center of the mark on the spindle. After having done this 
in good shape, then shorten or lengthen the boot-leg until 
the copping faller wire has been brought back to the exact 
measurement of four inches as before. This brings the are 
of the circle opposite the center of the spindles, and by 
altering the length of the boot-leg we have assured our- 
selves that the yarn will wind in the correct place on the 
spindle, as it did before altering the sickles. 

The question now arises as to what difference a sector 


FIG. 14 


Before examining 


FIG. 13 


setting will make in the shape of a cop. 
the shapes of the cops shown at Figures 12, 13 and 14, let 
us examine minutely just what takes place during the actual 
winding of yarn on the cop as the copping faller wire 
travels its are of a circle. 

It is reasonable to consider that that part of the wind- 
ing where the copping faller wire passes through the cen- 
ter of the are should be the center of the cop (or spindle) 
so that any lack of speed in the vertical movement, either 
up or down, should be equally divided over each half of 
the cop. If the center of the are should be below the 
center of the spindle, then we are going to have more yarn 
on the lower half of the cop and less on the upper half, 
because the copping faller wire will have a slower vertical 
movement on the lower half of the cop. (See Fig. 12.) 

If the center of the are is above the center of the 
spindle, then we shall have a slower vertical movement 
in the upper half of the cop and a quicker vertical move- 
ment in the lower half of the cop, and more yarn will be 
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vound on the cop in its upper half than in its lower half. 


See Fig. 13.) 
By having the center of the are in the center of the 


spindle, we equally divide this variable speed of the cop- 
ing faller wire both upwards and downwards and assure 
rselves of a cop similar to Fig. 14. 
It must be understood right here that a standard set- 
ng for the front copping plate must be made, so that 
right size of cop bottom will be. made to correspond 
a correct sector setting. If a front copping plate is 


with a cop bottom too big, then the lower half of the 
op has a tendency to show big also, whereas if the front 
opping plate js set to give a smal] bottom the upper half 


cop will show up rather bigger in diameter than it 


should. By adopting a standard setting of the front cop- 


ping plate with a correct sector setting, a straight cop 
similar to Fig. 14 should be obtained. 

There are cases, however, where the center of the 
spindle should not be used as a mark for the center of the 
are. For example, it may be necessary to run pin cops 
on a big spindle and on broad gauge mules, and then the 
cops have to be started quite a way up the spindle because 


the necessary specifications relative to the diameter of 


the hole through the cop. Then, it is safe to get the 
center of the spindle for a mark. measuring from the tip 
of the spindle to the bottom of the tube, or where the cop 
begins on the lower part of the spindle. Then get the 
exact center of this measurement. This gives the center of 
the working part of the spindle for pin cop spinning. 
Then set the sector to this and it should 


straight cops although it is using more of the upper half 


center, make 
of the spindles than the lower. 


The reader is referred to Fig. 15 for an illustration 
showing the mark in the center of the spindle, the center of 
the are opposite the mark on the spindle, and the level 
on the copping faller shaft and sector stud bowl. A and 


B represent wrong settings; A causing the shape of the 


cop ulustrated at Fig. 12, and B the cop shown at Fig. 
13, 

After getting familiar with the setting of the sector, 
it may be found necessary to set the copping faller sickles 
off center slightly, either way, in order to get a perfectly 
straight cop. The man in charge will find, after thoroughly 
mastering this setting, that a great deal of work will be 
eliminated for him later on, because the faller wires will 
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ride better, the mule will wind better (everything else 


being in good shape), less waste in winding or weaving 
will result on account of a better and more evenly divided 
tension during winding, the cops will pack better, and the 
cop noses will be more uniform throughout the cop. 

series on “copping.” 


[This is the fourth article in the 


Others will follow. | 


Handling Waste Material. 


has been given in the past to more 


Little attention 
advaneed, efficient methods and machinery for the handlinz 


important national in 


of waste material. This is a very 
dustry and it played a prominent part in the prosecution 
of the late war. 

The handling of waste materials has for years been car 
ried on in a haphazard sort of manner, and with compara 
tively few exceptions, the improvised make-shift equipment 
used, relatively increased the cost of handling with the re- 
sult that the dealers’ profits were swallowed up in labor 
costs and the purchaser and ultimate consumer were com- 
pelled to pay a higher price. 

The Galland-Henning Mfg. Co., of 
to demonstrate at 


facilities the 


Wis., 


their own 


Milwaukee, 
realized, and went so far as 
that 


obtained a greater margin of 


expense, with proper handling dealer 
profit and could sell to the 
mill at a better price so that a mutual benefit resulted. 
Therefore, they designed hydraulic equipment of this class 
to meet the problems of the waste packer. In this con- 


nection they considered the transportation proposition; 
the problem of warehouse facilities and the prestige which 
a well packed bale would bring to a dealer when his ma- 
terial was presented for sale. 

The first hydraulic machines built were of the four- 
door type so arranged that. the top of the machine came 
above the first floor in order to allow a sufficiently deep 
box to contain sufficient material to complete a bale with- 
out a great deal of tamping. Difficulty was experienced 
under high pressure in retaining the doors in their po- 
sition with such locks as could be provided for this work. 

The final pressure on the bales took place within the 
space occupied by the doors, which were hinged on the ten- 
sion rods or columns, that carry the load between the top 
and bottom platens, with the result that a lateral strain 


was thrown on these tension rods, causing them to deflect 
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and pull the doors away from the latch or locking device. 


In pressures of 50 up to 


holding loeks in place was not so serious, but 50 or 75 


tons is not sufficient pressure to give a commercially dense 


bale act not less than 100 tons is absolutely necessary 


to produce a bale to meet present day transportation and 


warehouse conditions effectively. Under 100 tons pressure 


and upwards the problen of locking devices developed and 


; 


Galland-Henning Co. 
the il 


reached by the 


he solution Was 


patent of a low kless, doorless press, as shown 1h 


lustrations. 


In the doorless design, it is unnecessary to throw any 


lateral strain on the tension rods: the box being of one 


piece construction, re-inforced at a point where the great- 


a line formerly occupied by 


est strain takes place or or 
doors. 
In the operation of the press, the press box may be of 


any depth from seven feet six inches to fourteen feet, de- 


pending upon the elass of naterial to be handled, This 


| 
i 
t 


box is equipped with guides which run on the four verti- 


eal columns or tension rods. ‘To fill the box it is neeessary 


to raise it to its highest upward position. This is done by a 
top is left open and the 
The 
platen is started from the box bottom 


the 


small hydraulie or air evlinder. The 
material is loaded from a hopper on the floor above. 
hvydraulie pressure 
floor line 
the 


box is allowed to slip back so that the 


and paper or waste 1s vathered above 


where the final compression takes place, and bale 


is formed. The 


finished bale is exposed for wiring. The ram is slightly 


in order to allow the press cover or upper platen 


release d 


be removed from the bale. These bales will weigh ap- 


proximately 1,000 pounds with mixed paper or 1,200 pounds 
with rags or cotton waste. The bale measures 72 x 27 x 27 


or 30 inch about 90,000 pounds of material may 


loaded into a 36 foot ear without tiering. 


At the mi 


bn considered, the 


where floor space and warehouse room 


annual saving brought about by 


this equipment would mean a substantial figure, and ma 


terial in this form appeals to the purchaser. 


Having overcome the waste handling problem, the next 


problem to be eneountered by the Galland-Henning Com 


pany was that of demonstrating to the waste dealer that 


Is pay for these machines whether he purchases 


hem or not; however, it is easily proven that any equip 


labor ‘and reduce the cost of produe- 
* 


investment rather than 


that will save 


ment 


outlay or and 


tion 18 an expense ,; 


anything a man needs his business he pays for whether 


ne purchases it or not 
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The Dependable Man. 


success. He 
may have genius or just ordinary talent—no matter. The 
that he While others plod a 


There is a type of man who is built for 
point is always “arrives.” 


Weary way, he gets ahead. 
Those 


for it. 


who take note of his progress often cannot ac- 


count So they say he is “lueky.” Or they whisper 


it about that he has a “pull with the boss.” 


3ut the secret is deeper than that. He is a man who is 
absolutely dependable. 
Make yourself dependable, and you come as near being 


You 


the last one your employer will wish to part with, and the 


indispensable as any of us can hope to be. will be 


first one that he will want to promote to greater respon- 
sibilities. 
be deceived. Dependableness is a rare ac 


But do not 


complishment—so rare that every executive is on the look 
out for it wherever it may be found. It cannot be aequired 


by wishing for it. It is the prize that comes from self- 
mastery. 


What is a dependable man? 


You can tell him by these 
ear-marks : 

First, he is one that you can rely upon to do his own 
thinking. Business requires thinking, and someone must 
do it. The dependable man never sidesteps his share nor 
tries to pass it along to someone else. You always find him 
on the alert. His brains do not flit away on vacations, leav- 
ing his job without a guardian. 

Next, he is one whose judgment you can trust. He 


doesn’t do foolish things. He knows his own abilities: and, 
not being conceited, he is equally aware of his own weak 
He has the happy faeulty of understanding other 
their 


Also he knows when to act on his own initiative. 


nesses, 


people’s viewpoints and seeking advice when he 


ought. 

Finally, he is a man you ean listen to, taking stock in 
whatever he says. You are sure that he speaks only after 
due reflection. He does not talk to the galleries or for the 


purpose of “grinding his own ax.” He makes his sug- 


gestions and pleads his cause solely in the interest of the 
business. 


Such a man is safe. Important duties may be entrusted 


to him and he will handle them with diligence, good sense 
and earnestness. 
[f you are looking for the quickest route to oppor 


tunity, learn to be this type of man. 


Be dependable—a burden lifter. By lightening the 
account of your doings, 
And they will help 


The ir 


give 


anxieties of those who must 
you will make yourself their favorite. 
Ogden 


vou achieve your ambitions.—/. {rmour, in 


mour Magazine. 

The Economy Textile Supply Company, Asheville, N. C 
has been organized for the purpose of marketing new in 
ventions in textile manufacturing. The company was es 
tablished by M. H. Flowers, L. N. Catlett and W. W. Bruee, 
all of Asheville. have 


taken over is the Casey self-tightening gear and pulley at 


Among the inventions which they 


tachment. Marion R. Casey, the inventor of this device, is 
now representing the new company, with headquarters in 


Williamston, S. C. 
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Weaving Section Meets at Greenville 


A large representative attendance, a manifest interest 
in a spirited discussion, together with a generous portion of 
true Greenville hospitality, made the meeting of the Weay 
ers’ Section of the Southern Textile Association at Green- 
ville, S. C., on February 25, a live, interesting and bene 
ficial affair. 

This meeting was called in accordance with the plan 
of the Association to hold practical discussion meetings. 
for mill superintendents and overseers and others interest- 
ed, on the problems of each manufacturing department of 
It was held on the general plan of the two pre- 
one in the 
“Duteh” 


meetings were 


the mill. 


vious sectional meetings, with two sessions 


forenoon and the other in the afternoon—with a 
two The 


It was a regrettable fact that it was 


luncheon between the sessions. 
held in Cleveland Hall. 
at times an impossibility to understand some of the speak- 
ers, because of the staceato notes produced by a crew of 
riveters assiduously applying themselves to construction 
work on Greenville’s new sky-seraper which’ is being erected 
in close proximity to Hall. This difficulty 
was alleviated somewhat toward the close of the morning 
fact 
that the men grouped themselves closer together, in the 
side of the hall furtherest from the riveters. 
The Morning Session 


was opened with an address of weleome by Col. Holmes 


Cleveland 


session and in the afternoon session beeause of the 


B. Spring, of Greenville, formerly a member of the 30th 
Division, who declared to the visiting delegates that Green- 
ville weleomed them, as always, in a business, social, ecom- 
mercial and spiritual way, and extended to the mill men 
Milton 


G. Smith, chairman of the local entertainment committee, 


the cordial good wishes of the citizenry of the city. 


then made an announcement concerning the entertainment 
planned for the mill men during their visit. 

At this juncture, W. H. Gibson, Jr., superintendent, Un 
on-Buffalo Mill, Union, S. C., of the 
Association’s Sectional assumed 


charge of the meeting, and Mr. Gibson is to be commended 


who is chairman 


Committee on Weaving, 


ipon the dispateh with which he conducted the discussion 


in the two sessions. 


In his opening remarks, Mr. Gibson said: “I am glad 


think it well 


to see so many present today. I would be 


: 
to not look away up high in our discussions here, but 
want to 


rather to get down on a plain, level basis. We 


discuss talk in a manner that will 


things and 
This is not a pleasure trip, but we 


the small 
be understood by all. 


are here on business; on duty just as though we were at 


the mill.” 

He then read a letter from F. Gordon Cobb, of Lan 
‘aster, S. C., who is general chairman of the Sectional Com- 
mittee, in which Mr. Cobb expressed his regrets at his in 
Mr. Cobb sent 


set of questions on various phases of 


with his letter a 


ability to be present. 


weaving to be dis 
cussed at the meeting. 

The chairman called attention to the set of questions 
on slashing and weaving that was in the hands of the ma 
jority of the men present, and asked that these questions 
be answered as fully as possible. He stated that the 
discussion of the day would be confined as nearly as pos- 
sible to the questions in this list, but pointed out«that the 


meeting would be an open one and that any other question 


pertaining to the subjects in hand would be welcome. 


The Discussion on Slashing. 

The question on slashing stated that it was planned to 
hold this discussion to approximately 30s warp to be used 
on plain goods, and the first question asked by Chairman 
is the best starch to use on 30s warp 
Mr. Gibson declared that there 
that it 


kind is for the 


Gibson was, “What 
yarn for print purposes?” 


different kinds of starch and was de 


were many 


sired to establish wliat the best mill to 
use in order to secure a good running warp. 

H. H. Boyd, president of the Southern Textile Asso 
ciation, who assisted the chairman in the conduct of the 
meeting, asked the specific question, “How many present 
are using potato starch?” A few men indicated that they 
were, while the majority seemed to be using corn starch. 

Opinions were then asked for as to the relative merits of 
the two starches for the work under diseussion, 

H. H. Brown, assistant superintendent, Roberdel Mfg. 
Co. No. 2, Rockingham, N. C., replied, ““‘We use potato 
stareh for making very fine goods and we find that we get 
I get very good results and a better run- 


ning warp.” floor, Mr. 


Brown stated that the work runs much better through the 


a smoother finish. 
In reply to question from the 
use of the potato starch, and that he uses around 20 per 
cent less of this starch. Cameron MacRae, Arabol Mfg. Co., 
pointed out that potato stareh should not be cooked as long 
as corn starch, and asked users of the former if they had 
ever tried cooking it for 30 minutes only. Mr. Brown stat- 
ed that he cooked potato starch from 45 to 60 minutes; 
and that is cooked about the same time. 

The next Williams, 
weaving, American Spinning Co., Greenville, 5. 
high-powered riveting ma 


corn stareh 
overseer of 


speaker was W. B. 
C., but 


the music from the battery of 
chines which was wafted at intervals over to the hall made 
it impossible at times for many of those present to under- 
stand Mr. Williams, who was in the rear of the room, as 
he spoke. The speaker declared that he does not advocate 
boiling starch a certain time, though he was formerly of 
the opinion that it was the proper thing to cook starch a 
certain period of time. It is his practice to shut off the 
steam immediately the starch is done, and he said that it is 
wrong to keep the steam on too long, as there will oceur 


He 


ini‘orm results by his practice of 


variations that would not otherwise be experienced. 


stated that he gets very 


not cooking the starch a certain leneth of time shutting 


off the steam when the starch is done. 
Asked how he knows when the stareh is done, Mr. Wil- 


liams replied that the starch shows up in a clear liquid 
that the 


and is stated 


form thoroughly dissolved. He 
ability to determine when the starch has finished cooking 
ean be learned through experience, and that many slasher 


men are not able to do this. He applied the principle of 
old-time soap-making to this instance. 

Frank G. North, Arnold, Hoffman & Co., 
stated that he agreed with Mr. Williams, and pointed out 
are acid, and 


Atlanta, 


that starches are alkaline and some 
that different starches gelatinize at different temperatures 
for starches 


Mr. 


some 


and therefore there can be no certain time set 


“You have to judge by the looks, as 


to be eooked. 
Williams says.” 
Mr. Gibson asked what fluidity of starch is best, and 
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by saying that it depends 


a thick starch while others 


thinner fluidity. Most anv stareh @¢: be used 
he stareh but 


» asserted, : it depends not on t 


, 
Noss) Die 


wert to learn 


+ 


starch is done, then 1 


from this 


é xperience wilt 


time stareél 


subject, tne 


liscussion on the 


cnair 


any were cooking their starch 


; ; 


nat they were, (One 


, ' 
and Cooks 


another 
further 


responses. 


airman to ascertain al 


present coo some 


ne ma‘ 
legrees, 

Mills, Lan- 
any present had had experience 


rs on the size kettles, and se 


Mr. 


size 


Laneaster Cotton 


ve ral 


had had such experi nee, Curry 


asked what were used it kettles. 


temperatures 


; } 


ermometer 1 ize kettle,” he 


You 


“T use a recording eon- 


tinued, “and boil cannot 


cook it in 30 or 40 am iin boiling 


boil for 45 Mr. ( 


staren 


Ising a 


starch and ry was questioned 


coneerning the viscosit' when it is boiled for 


$5 minutes, and replied that he had never made tests along 


that 


Ul line. 


a 


said that he 


Mill, 


thermometers on the size kettles 


MeCombs, superintender be Buffalo (S. C.) 
has recordi 
and size boxes, with a temperature of 212 degrees in the 
45 minutes at a temperature of 212 


: : 
kettle. He eooks for 


degrees, and finds that the condensation is well taken care 
of, he continued. 
At t Mr. Boyd said, “ 


get some valuable information here on cooking starch for 


[ think possiblv we might 
} ‘ g 


Is point 


sizing warps. We have two men here who have recording 
instruments on kettles and size boxes, and if they would 
try out after they liad cooked the starch to see how viscous 
then find 


he starch under certain temperatures, 


the size was, we could out whether there was 
variation in cooking t 
so that we might learn something from this—just to know 
whether there is any variation after cooking, and how to 
cook the starch.” 

Mr. North pointed out 


it should be kept in mind that 212 degrees is the boiling 


that in discussing temperatures 


point at sea level and that the location of the mills should 
be taken into consideration, 

Mr. Warren, Draper Corporation, asked for information 
on the preparation of the starch and water together before 
Mr. Hoy, of 


amount of 


boiling, and Spartanburg, stated that “we 
the starch in 
Then 


we turn on the steam and let them get warm and then put 


We 


have one water we use and 


put 


igitate) five or ten minutes. 


slowly and let it run 


in the compound slowly and eook for 50 minutes. 


use 40 ounees of starch to the gallon of water.” 


It was advised as a good practice to arrange to not have 


the kettle hot when putting in starch, and to draw the 


; ; 


water 1n with the stirrers running to keep the water cool. 
One man stated that he never has a temperature above 70 
This man 


He 


degrees in the kettle while putting in the starch. 


puts in a bucketful of water at a time, he declared. 
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puts in the compound before turning on the steam, an 
steam on by degrees. 
the the 
stareh, it indicated in response to a question by Mr 
MacRae, Arabol Mfg. Co. Mr. 
you find it profitable to put the size in before or aft 


then turns the 


Practically all men at meeting weigh their 


+ 


was 


MacRae also asked, “Di 


putting in the starch?” 
The chairman then put forth the question, “After vo 
put in the starch, how many put in the compound befor 
iy 


it is boiling’? 


question you ask, would it not be a good idk 


“Tn the 
to find 


Hogue, overseer weaving, Exposition Cotton Mills, Atlanta 


out 


what system is being used?’’, questioned M 


mill we have the cireulating system and | 
We hav 


mix a day’s 


Ga. “In our 


sometimes mix a day’s stirring before cooking. 


four different vats in the basement and | 


stirring before cooking with stareh and ingredients and 


pump 1t to the cooking kettle.” 
Mr. Williams, 


his water for the slashers from three wells near the 


American Spinning Co., said he 
which insures him of having cold water all the time. 


keep the agitators working all the time,’ he said, “and 
we find that when the granules get in cold water they ex 
plode and dissolve much better. I get the size warmed up 
and working good and then put in the compound, I cook 
When |] 


turn on the steam I do it gradually and close the kettle 


my size with steam at a pressure of 60 pounds. 


when it is done and shut the steam off.” 

“We measure our water to start with,” continued Mr. 
Williams, “I 160-gallon kettle 
size is done I have a kettle full of size. A slow boil gives 


cook in a and when my 


a smooth I do not boil my starch in the size vat, 
but keep it to just a slow boil in the kettle.” 

Mr. that he different 
starch for’ varied work. For instance, a close weave will 
take a 
starch for 24s and 30s,” he said. 

Mr. MacRae asked 
of the starch did Mr. Williams not automatically change the 


yarn. 


uses amounts of 


Williams said 


little more starch. “I use a different amount of 


whether in changing the proportion 


proportion af 


softening agents. “Does not the percentage 
of starch control the percentage of size material?” he 
questioned. 

“Yes,” answered Mr. Williams, “always in the starch and 
not on the yarn. I add and maintain a seven per cent size 
when making warps, which figures out in my product. It 
is true that if I 
bers I must be down on the starch on the 24s; 


“T am eareful,” 


want to maintain the same on both num- 
these lat- 
ter numbers will take a little more size.” 
declared Mr. Williams, “about the size jackets and I don’t 
have three laps a year to cut off on account of their stick- 
ing to the cylinders, because I dress the yarn,” 

The next question to be asked, “What is the approxi- 
mate percentage of size for best running work on 30s?” 
Several of those present indicated that they were putting 
on eight per cent; a few were using ten per cent; and one 
man indicated that he was putting on six per cent. 

The chairman then asked for opinions on the best per- 
centage of size on all kinds of warp yarn. Five advoeated 
putting on eight per cent; three said ten per cent, and one 
man would put on tavelve per cent. 

The men were then asked to enter into a discussion of 
Several indicated that they were 
“What 
get 


the circulating system. 
Gibson asked, 


Does 


using this system and Chairman 


are the advantages of this system? your size 


thinner and weaker?” 
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Mr. Boyd then asked for opinions on whether or not 
vould be possible to establish if the mills could depart 
ym the human element in making size, by using instru- 

ents for recording purposes. 

Iler, 


it a great many troubles could be overcome in the mak- 


Alonzo Greenville, S. C., expressed the opinion 
of size by the use of distilled water in its preparation. 
explained that in the making of size, distilled water 
produced and that this water could be utilized, and by 

wing a suitable tank, this water—warm from tHe pro- 

ss—ecould be eooled for use. He added that in the making 
size, the starch should be put in water well luke-warm, 
should be stirred for 20 minutes at least. 

To bring out tlie value of soft water in this work, Mr. 
er pointed out that in the old method of making stareh 
x domestic use, the housewife could satisfactorily use 
ain water, but that when it was necessary to employ well 
ater, the starch did not work out nearly so good. 

Mr. Gibson asked for opinions on the use of soft water. 
He deelared that he had considered using it for some time, 
mut had encountered the difficulty that it was hard to handle. 
He thought, however, that it would be a great thing if it 
vas possible to use soft water in making size. 
said J. V. Me- 


Combs, “the water was so hard that I ecouldn’t possibly 


“In one mill where I worked once,” 
ike size.” He explained that after using a certain kind 
powder in the water, the size eame through all right. 

W. W. Greer, overseer weaving, Ware Shoals (S. C.) 
Manufacturing Co., stated that in his opinion the mills 
‘annot get a man who will watch size close enough. He 
related an experience he once had when putting in re- 
cording thermometers on his size kettles without inform- 
ing the slasher man of his action. After installing the 
recording instruments, he instrueted the slasher man to boil 
the size for one hour. The next morning the man reported 
that each batehi of size had been boiled exactly the speci- 
fied time. Mr. Greer said he then examined the charts of 
the reeorders and these indicated that one batch had been 
boiled 37 minutes, one 23 minutes and another for one 
hour and 20 minutes. He again asked the slasher man, 
who reported that each batch had been boiled an hour. 
Mr. Greer then exhibited the chart, much to the eonsterna- 
tion of the slasher man, who persisted in his statement 
that he had followed and said “them damn 


things are not right; I guess I know how long I boiled that 


instructions 


size.” 

Mr. Greer said he believed the man was honest enough 
in his belief, but that he just didn’t give the proper atten- 
tion to his work. “We bave thermometers on every kettle 
now,” he concluded, “and we get a better and more uniform 
warp.” 

J. V. MeCombs also advocated the use of recording in- 
struments, stating that by using the charts he never has 
to cut a warp on account of its being soft, whereas he 
BY. 

this 


formerly had to cut them on this account every week. 

Sweeny, manager Buffalo (S. C.) Mill, talked on 
A. H. Cottingham, Greenville, S. C 
now experimenting with three different types of recording 


subject. .» said he is 
instruments. 

“Do you consider the recording thermometer or the tem- 
perature regulator more important?” was the next question, 
asked by J. B. Harris, superintendent, Greenwood (S. C.) 
Cotton Mills. 

Mr. Sweeny declared that he thought both were neces 
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sary. He said that the recording thermometer enabled tlie 
mill superintendent to check up on the man making the 
size, to see whether or not he starts up on time. 

Frank G. North, Atlanta, pointed out that in regard 
to the efficiency of the recording instrument, it has been or 
ly a comparatively ‘short time since these instruments have 
been developed and that efforts are constantly being mad: 
to eliminate all shortcomings and difficulties, and to bring 
them to the point where they will be thoroughly efficient. 

In regard to the making of size, Mr. Iler, of Greenville, 


said, “Most mills start in and employ the best 


earders the\ 
can find, and then they get the very best spinners possible; 
then when they get the yarn they put it in the hands of an 
inefficient slasher man, who can tear down all the good work 
accomplished in the preceding processes. I think it wou!d 
be a good plan to begin working on the slasher man, and 
get rid of a lot of trouble by educating the man who does 
the work.” 

H. S. Wylie, Chadwick-Hoskins Co., Charlotte, N. | 
asserted that he doesn’t let the size get away from lim at 
“T oo through every kettle of size, and make the 
I teach the man to make 


any time. 
man fix up every kettle full right. 
If a man wishes to learn, I am willing 


it to start with. +o 
teach him, but if a man working for me does not do what 
[I tell him, I do not hesitate to dismiss him. But if I ea 
show a man anything, I will do it.” 

Mr. Williams, Greenville, stated that he had under con 
templation the installing of an over-fiow pipe. He said 
that with such an over-flow pipe, the worker can open the 
valve and let it drain through the pipe so as to get the 
right level for a proper mixture, and make a more wi 
form size, 

The Discussion on Weaving. 

Chairman Gibson then announced that the meeting would 
The first 
question was “What is the best speed for a 40-inch loom?” 
An equal number seemed to be running around 156 and 
160 picks per minute, while two men indicated that their 


enter into a discussion of weaving questions. 


speeds are less than 156 picks per minute. 

J. A. ‘ 
Mill, declared that when he had eut the speed of some of his 
looms from 160 to 156 picks per minute, the production 


Chapman, Jr., superintendent, Inman (5S. C.) 


went up. 

Mr. Curry, Laneaster, S. C., said, “I think it depends 
very largely upon the construction of the cloth being made. 
[ have 470 looms on 80s-square. I run them at 160 picks 
per minute. I have 746 looms—on 68 72s 
raised the speed to 163 picks per minute. I 
get better production with the looms running at 163 picks 
than on the 470 looms running on 80s-square at 160 picks. 
I have weavers who run 28 looms on the 80s-square, run 


on which | 
find that we 


ning their batteries.” 

“T recently started up 104 Draper looms on colored 
work,” said N. H. 
Forest City, N. C., “at 162 picks per minute, and then cut 
down to 152 picks and I got better goods with less pick- 


Welch, overseer weaving, Florence Mills, 


age, 

Mr. McCombs related an incident when he was in charge 
of 25,000 spindles in a North Carolina mill which had some 
40-inch looms running 164 picks, with a production of 75 


The yarn from his room was tested, he 


to 80 per cent. 
said, and came out all right, which proved that 
ning room wasn’t causing the low production. He pointed 
out to the superintendent, he asserted, that the looms were 


} 
ne spin 
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fast, and after the speed was eut down to 


. the production went up to around 95 


t Banna Gould 


Mte. Co., 
nereased the speed of his 
ite his production went 
looms 


as is Opin1o! that 


160 picks per minute 
Mr. 
iaher speed. 


Williams, w 


portio 
I 


} ; 
apou 


Croeker 


O SUs-square and a 


+ } } 
able average speed 


most sul 


e 


The Life of a Shuttle. 
Mr. ( 


loon 


irry re 


asked by 


“l per per year. apman 


160 looms, a usage of abou 


were dogwood sh ittles. 


LUeCSE 


am, Gree lle, S. C., said that he had on 


64 60s where he had used about one shut 


“On taney wor sed about 11 shuttles 


e added 
s,’ reported Mr. Wvli 


168 shuttles on 580 looms 


making 


inds ot snuttie Class 


56s warp and 76s filling.” 


Dill, 
Mills, Greenville, S. C., mad: 
Wi 


placed 


*USSIN the “hfe of a I ty ° P. 


o, Brando 


t, OW have a ‘ecord of 


loom numbere these 


all shuttles used. 
numbers are 
to the 


Also 
an old one 


is charged 
recorded. 
ring 
Mr. Dill a rather 
ue each loon 
e men here,’ 

1 
shuttles. Not 

e tor 


one vear, o1 possibly 


or only two or t 
( opinion oO] 
depends } n the speed ot 


was pointed out 


on fil speed t al 


looms nur 
individual looms and slhiutt 


d 14 mont! 


is between 12 a 


ars You will fine 


the looms that damage 


weave has a whole 


One that hurts 


thing 
OS€ adj istment o© pl kers vou 


Wateh the 


47 2 2 
le considerably. 


an eep 


dep nds 


( Xpr ssead 


shuttle that destroys 


of a 


. ] r ] r 
pointed out, 18 a ioon nat 


added that 95 per cent of 
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shuttles are destroyed by abuse. Shuttles should run fo: 


two or three or even five years, he asserted, with the proper 
care, 

Mr. Hogue stated that he agreed with Mr. Crocker, and 
said he had found it a good point to put tallow in serew 
eves and lubricate once a month with tallow. He censure 
the practice of allowing weavers to trim and whittle shuttles 
down with knives. 

The next question brought up for discussion was, “What 


is the average life of a check strap?” 
J. L. Wofford, Lydia Mill, Clinton, S. C “We 


lave kept a record of our cheek straps and find that th 


, said, 


average life is 11 months provided the straps are put or 


as ascertained at this point that only five of the 


present indicated 


that they are keeping a recor 


straps. 


r stated that about 8 or 10 months is 


a 2ood 


; 


for a check strap; others said 12 mont 


Mr. Greer, Ware Shoals, S. ( 


that the life of a eheck strap depends upon the loom fixer 


It was the opinion of 


indicated, use their box wrenches 


that if a 


ot these men, he 


not. He 


some 


when they should stated check strap is 


working properly, it will not last over six or seven months. 
Mr, ( Mr. Greer. Mr. W ylie, Charlotte, 


said he can get two nehes of cheek on every cheek, and the 


He indicated that hk 


ry agreed with 


clieck strap wil! last for 12 months. 


has 580 looms running in that manner. 


The next question was that in regard to the advisability 
Mr. Chapman, Inman, 8. 


belts at laps. 


LOO 


of riveting loom 


C., said, “I started up new looms and let the belts go 


in without having them riveted. They ran six months and 


then came loose. I sent them back to the manufacturer and 


riveted belts and now there is no more trouble.” 


Howard, of 


he sent 
Mr. 


perience. 


Whitmire, S. C., related a similar ex 


lil 


He stated that after the belts had been riveted 
he experienced no further trouble. 

Mr. MeCombs, 
belt. He 


for two hours without mjury. 


Buffalo, S. ¢ advoeated the cemented 


spoke of a belt of this type which could be boiled 


Mr. Crocker, Goldville, S. C., that he has never 


He 


misfortune to work in a mill whieh had 1,268 


] 
stated 


found a belt that is absolutely waterproof. said th 


“once iad tiie 


looms equipped witht waterproof belts.” “This mill had 


” 7 
ars, ne 


been running 10 ye continued, “and one day | 


counted 27 buckles on a little loom belt 28 feet long; I found 


about the same condition in every foom, Finally we changed 


superintendents and the new one had all the belts riveted 


and after that we had o more trouble.” 


Mr. Bovd 


vater outside the 


said he had ru waterproof belt through 


weave room, Dut when he put the same 


where the 


the weave room humidity was vereat, the 


helt 


Greenwood, S. C., 


waterproof cemented will not work. 


J. B. Harris, asked the question, 


s the width of belt most commonly used ?” Prae 


indieated the use of a 2-inch belt 
Mr. 
a 2'4-ineh belt because “we get more uniform speed with 


he replied to a question, “but have 


very one pre sent 


on 40-ineh Draper looms. Harris said he is using 


lessened supplies.” have made no elaborate tests,” 


made enough to sub- 


stantiate that claim.’ 
The Luncheon. 


ie mill men laid aside, for a time, the ran 


At 1 o’elock tl 
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itions of the weave*room, and gathered around the 


tal board at the Imperial Hotel for a Weaver’s Luncheon. 


The 


ireeful Greenville entertainment committee had arrang 


was a Weaver’s Luncheon in almost every respect. 


appropriate menu, showing a reproduction of a loom, 


a souvenir shuttle was placed at’each cover by a local 
to add During 


neheon, the mill men were delightfully 


more “weaving color” to the affair. 


entertained 


h vocal selections ly three voung ladies from the Green 
Woman’s College, Misses Flora Ben 
Maribel Waters. Roy Hoffmeister, a Community 

7 


song leader, led in group singing of several famil 


vs. The Whitmire 


Eleanor Keese, 


_ 
and 
— 


(S. C.) Band, which was in the 


Athletic 


veral 


for the Southern Textile Association tourna- 


also eontributed s« selections to the musieal 
on of the program. 


Ma jor W. FB. 


er tor South 


Robertson, Federal Prohibition Commis 


Carolina, acted as toastmaster, and also 


an impressive reading of the “Tapestry Weaver.” 


blackface comedians put on a_ burnt 


elicited 


Two Greenville 


rk specialty which much applause from the 


ners. 
A feature of the 
Sirrine, president of the Southern Textile Ex 


that 


was a brief address by Capt. 


occaslonu 
liam G. 
organiza 
held ul 


detailed an 


Ine., who outlined the plans of 


sition, 


Show whieh will be 


October. A 


n for the Textile Produets 


Hall, 


incement of this exposition appears in a story upon an 


extile Greenville, next 


er page of this issue. Capt. Sirrine also expressed 


s appreciation to the members of the Southern Textil: 


heir assistance in making each of the four 


ssociation for t 
Expositions better than its predecessor, 


the 


thern Textile 


d asked for cooperation in eonneection with 


fall. 


After the luncheon, the mill men returned to Cleveland 


their 


ow whieh will be conducted next 


fall for 
The Afternoon Session 


ich was opened shortly after 3 o’eloek by Chairman 


with a talk of eneouragement to the men, and a 


SO} 


ea for their assistance in the discussion of the afternoon. 


The chairman first asked for a discussion of conditioninz 
stems. W. P. Teal, overseer weaving, Oconee Mills, West 


nster, S. C., said that his mill has a conditioning system 


kinking, 


ich makes the yarn stronger. and prevents its 


said that they weigh their yarn before using the con 


oning machine. and his filling 20s 
15s. They condition the 
d their twist is a little above standard. 
Mr. Watts Mill, Laurens, S. 


eir conditioning system fully. 


His warps are 30s; 
filling yarn only, he stated, 
Franks, C., explained 
He said that they have a 
oom built out from the mill for the purpose. They must 
ondition the filling, he pointed out, to keep it from kink- 
ng. He explained that by his method, he avoids rust and 


lack oil on the filling, 


C.A. 


Newry, S. 


Mfg. Co., 


C., said that with their conditioning system, he 


Mattison, overseer weavine, Courtenay 


bothered with stringy selvages, kinking and looping 


ecouditioning ft) 


One of the 


The question was asked whether in 


nameled or shellacked quill was used. men 


ses shellae while another uses the enan 


(ne weaver stated that n the xe the shellagked 


ere was trouble with le yarn sticking to the quill. 


advised that in the use of shellacked quill, it should 
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not be steamed too much; if too heavy a steaming is applied, 


it will loosen the shellae. 


The 


their 


chairman asked how many present were running 


looms with friction cluteh. Several indieated they 


were. One man said he runs 700 Draper looms with cork 


This is with positive 


inserts and gets great satisfaction. 
motor drive. 

Mr. 
eluteh and 


Mr. Wilson 


Lo keep up to the 


said he has 1,000 looms with fnetion 


Franks 
has no trouble. 


has some looms which fail 


said that he 


from 148 to 156 


160, 


proper pick, and vary 


should run while on 
160 


suggested by Mr. Me 


picks per minute when they 


others he has no trouble in getting picks per minut 


cork inserts. It was 


Mr. Wilson substitute 
little 


This is with 


Combs that rubber inserts. 


“We 


slipping,” 


had trouble wit 1 tne 


Mr. 


with 


have some 


said Franks, “but I always have 


gasoline, about once eyery six mo 


tions cleaned 


The best way to avoid slippage is to have a certain time 


to clean all the looms. I now have no trouble with frictions 


slipping.” 
Mr. Wilson 


ad had with the Hopedale attachment. Mr. 


asked what experiences the men present 


Franks stated 
1,000 of these attachments, and, in reply to 


that he had 


a question, he asserted that the fixers can keep up just as 
Mr. 


said fixers can keep up the same number of looms. 


many looms. Howard also uses the attachiments and 


Mr. Chandler asked how looms the fixers could 
take care of, and Mr. Howard replied that his could eare 
for 96; Mr. Wilson and M1 
McCombs said 80 looms on 

Mr. 


to overcome a worn shaft and 


many 


indicated 80, on bag goods; 


1814s. 


asked, “What is 


bearings ?”’ 


Gibson then the most economical 


way and it seen 


ed to be the consensus of opinion that the only way—or 


at least the best way—is to replace the worn ones with new. 


The meeting then entered into a discussion of the merits 


taking part in 
Mode, W. B. 


Bunton, and 


Among those 
Gibson, Z. Y. 


Curry, L. O. 


of several types of bearings. 


this diseussion were Chairman 
Williams, D. W. League, L. T. 
C. H. Warren of the 


Chairman Gibson 


Draper Corporation. 


how many had piel 


{ 


next asked 
none indicated 


Mr. 
that he 


their looms and present 


Hogue, | 


did not approve 


ters on 


had, with the exception of xX positlo 


Mills, Atlanta, 


inasmuch as it was 


Who sald 


too easy to tamper wil 


“fake” them. 


Mr. 


work during 


Sweeny said at when his mill wa 


the war he had installed some pick counters 


on his looms which gave very good results. Hy aid that 


these counters were tamper-proof and were geared 


when his mill took off 


for the 


sand roll. He added, however, that 


night line he had no further use counters and 
took them off. 
Mr. 


and relatiy iumidity 


Kight that 


the 


“What is 
tor 
ising 80 de: 


Gibson asked the question the tempes 


ature best suited good runnine 


work ?” indicated they are rrees 


temperature; four reported 70 degrees and one 60 de 


lhe consensus of opinion seemed inclined toward 
S80 deerees. 


D. W. 


Greenville, S. C., 


Poe 


Mfg. Co., 


eonstruction 


weaving, F. W. 
says it depends upon the 
On 


League, oversee? 


and numbers as to the degrees of heat. S0s-square 


with %4-inch staple it is necessary to run 80 degrees, he 


asserted, but with l-inch staple the temperature ean be 
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dropped f t altogether eoverned bv the kind ot 


work, he "ith a heavy pick it is necessary to wateh 


the humidity very closely and have it warmer to make tl.e 


stated that he earries a aumidity of 


side and 74 to 75 on the dry side. 


I 


foods run better. He 


7] to 72 on the wet 


Cu said he takes tests of his humidity and finds 


l looms stopped when the temperature is 


less 


around 78 degrees. He has records for six months kack, 


he declared, which bear him out on this. 


Frank Bell, Jr.. Parks-Cramer Co., said, “In our esfi 


mation the prover humidity to earry in a room depends 


upon loeal conditions and just what you waut There sre 


es necessary in humidifying 1 roon tempe2ra- 


moisture. \ 


two thi 


"e al pereentage ol 


we term regain. You will find 


S what you want in a weave room. 
so picks per minute yeu must 


a relatively lich 
We reeom 


a temperature of around 70 or 


temperature and 


rree of humidity to retain the proper regain. 


mend in e weave room 


1 ; 
t} 


75 degrees with a relative humidity of about the 
had 
imps for humidifying systems, and L. O. 
Mills, Charlotte, N. U.. 
a mill several years ago but had found 


Same. 


The chairman asked if anyone tried centrifugal 


Bunton, super 
ntendent, Belbro stated that he 
id tried them in 
hem unsatisfactory. They make too much moisture around 


uneven distribution. 


the openings, he declared, and give a1 
Mr. Gibson pointed out that weavers appreciate a good 


He said 


mill and find them very satisfactory. 


pressure of humidity. they have the centrifuga. 


pumps at his They 
have a pressure of about 200 pounds at the pumps, and 
valves on the line so they can have any 


Mr. Gibson said they try to keep 


have reducing 
pressure they desire. 
a pressure of at least 120 pounds at the last head. It is 
f interest of the weavers, he deelared, to have good 


or the 


humidification. 

The diseussion of humidification further 
by M. T. 
S. C., Bir. 


was taken up 
Grimes, superintendent, Glueck Mill, Anderson, 
Wylie, of Charlotte, and others. Mr. Wylie 
advocated stopping the humidifiers off 30 or 40 minutas 
that 

doesn’t have any rusty drop wires 


before time, so the drop wires, ete., will 


stopping 
dry out, and said that he 
He said that he runs a humidity on the. wet side of 6€ 
and on the dry side of 70 degrees, on 56s warp and 76s 
filling. 
Replying to a question as to how much tallow he uses 
in his sizing eompound, Mr. Williams, American Spin- 


ning Co., said he uses 10 per cent pure beef tallow, and 


‘ 


keeps his room at a temperature of 


5 degrees, and he 
] 


doesn’t keep a relatively high degree of humidity. 
The chairman then asked for discussion on the question, 
Whieh is 


brand, fluid or non-fluid oil? 


for looms, regardless of 


A number indicated that they 


the better Iubricant 
ise non-fluid oil for the purpose. 

Mr. 
fluid beeause the fluid oil would spatter out all over the 


Franks stated that he changed from fluid to non- 


goods. The non-fluid oil, he asserted, has body and will 
not spatter. 

Mr. Brannon, Union-Buffalo Mills, said that he has 
had experience on both kinds and considers one applica- 
tion of non-fluid oil equivalent to two applications of fluid 
oil. The fluid oil will spatter, he supplemented, and make 


seconds. 
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“Which 
patch ?”, was the next question asked by the chairman. T! 


is the more economical, a new cam or a éai 


majority of those present seemed to favor the cam pate 
J. H. Huff, superintendent, Camperdown Mills, Greenvill 
S. C., stated that if patches are put on right they ta 
the place of a new cam. 

The chairman next asked, “How many are using ¢o 
pressed air for cleaning looms?” Several indicated th 


Mr. Wylie, of Charlotte, 


sed air because it is cheaper and does not cause seconds 


they were. said he uses compres 


The final question was “What results have been obtai: 


ed from individual motor drive?” and several took par 


in the discussion of this subject, which was favorable 


the individual drive system. No one brought out ar 


objections to it. 
This brought the technical diseussion to a elose, a 


part of tl 
lend thei 


the meeting adjourned, after admonitions on the 


chairman and President Boyd to the men to 
cooperation to the chairman in working out the questio: 
naires which will be presented at the annual meeting of t 
Southern Textile Association, which will be held in Atlant 
Ga., on May 13 and 14. 

Southern Textile Basketball Tournament. 

The first basketball tournament of the-Southern Texti 
Athletie 
S. C., on Friday and Saturday, February 25 and 26, ar 
Sir@ees 


Association was held in Textile Hall, Greenvill: 


was a live affair from start to finish and a great 
from “every standpoint. 

Thirty-two teams representing mills of four souther: 
participated in the 
games played on the courts at Textile Hall, and in tl 
finals, played on Saturday evening, the Woodside 
of Greenville, won the championship of Class A of th 
tournament by defeating the Schoolfield (Va.) quintet by 


states tournament. There were 25 


tean 


1 score of 26 to 15. The Class B championship was a 
quired by the Monaghan Scouts, also from a Greenville mil 
when they defeated the team from the Apalache Mills, o 
Greer, 8S. C. In the girls’ division, the two teams from th 
Monaghan Mills were the only ones remaining when the 
finals were reached, and Monaghan “A” team copped thi 
honors by defeating Monaghan “B” by a 47 to 15 score. 

On Friday evening at 6 o’clock, the first annual banquet 
of the Southern Textile Athletic Association was held iz 
Textile Hall, and this was attended by 375 participants ir 
and visitors to the basketball tournament. Because of th: 
coincidence of the two occasions, quite a number of mil 
men who were in Greenville attending the Weaver’s Meeting 
held earlier in the day were guests at this banquet, con 
plimentary tickets having been distributed through th: 
courtesy of the Young Men’s Business League. 

Several natural conclusions were to be drawn by a visi 
tor at this banquet and to the games of the tournament 
The mills are interested in the welfare of the young peo 
ple of their villages; these young people, taking advantage 
of the evidence of this- interest, have developed a beliet 
in and an adherence to clean, wholesome sport, a desire 
to play the game in fair, yet keen, competition, with the 
best of fellowship prevailing; these boys and girls undoubt 
edly apply these principles to the game of lffe, by the 
creation of _higher standards of living. 

The banquet started off with a vim characteristic of 
the whole tournament. The excellent mill band from Whit 
mire, S. C., swung into music of a popular vein whil 


the seats were being filled, and when all were in place, the 
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nd struck up “America” and the hall was filled with 


s of the song as everyone present joined in the sing 

After the diners were seated, the band reverted to 
ular music and a flock of vari-colored balloons was 
ned loose on the heads of the guests. Waving Japanese 
rasols suspended from the ceiling added to the gaiety 

e oceasion, 
The meal, which was an excellent one, was interspersed 
vociferous cheers from different sections of the hall, 
The 


r was seated across a table from the feminine contin- 


n by the loyal supporters of the various teams. 


from the Judson Mills, and is here to say that these 


possess health and pulchritude in 


ladies certainly 
dance. This was true also of each group of players 
were seated in different parts of the Hall, vieing in 
y cheers and yells for their teams. And it 
the young men, too, are taking advantage of every 
material for an 


was evident 


ortunity to improve themselves. No 
ifter” in that crowd! 
W. M. Grier, of the Woodside Mill, served as toast- 
ster at the banquet, and called on W. B. Gordon, G. N. 
vlas, Milton G. Smith, A. H. Cottingham, Miss Maj- 
Potwine, and F. R. Corwin, for ninety-seeond talks, 
Moss E. Penn, equipped as a traffie cop with a whistle 
“oo and stop” sign, saw that the speakers kept within 
time limit. 
W. V. Martin, of Spartanburg, president of the South- 
Textile Athletic Association, told of his pleasure over 
suecess of the tournament. He expressed the hope 
the Southern Textile Athletic Association will be the 
ans of eliminating from textile village sports the element 
professionalism, 
In a similar vein, Prof. Hugh T. Shockley, of Spar- 
nburg, commended the sportsmanship of the players i 
tournament, and urged every member to remember 4l- 
ays that a game played fairly and lost is more of a 
‘tory than one played unfairly and unsportmanlike in 
ler to be the side securing the higher score. 
Following these brief talks, a set of resolutions oppos- 
professionalism in cotton mill sports was unanimously 
ypted. The resolutions expressed approval of strictly 
ateur standards in all sports between mill village teams, 


d placed the association on record as favoring the elimi- 
ition of all professionalism and semi-professionalism in 
Clean sport, first and last, 
nd each and every player on a cotton mill amateur league 
rietly an amateur player was the keynote of the resoln- 


e conduct of such contests. 


ons. 
On Saturday morning a parade was held on the main 


reets of Greenville in which team members, both boys 
nd girls, and numbers of visitors participated. 

It was the decision of the officials of the association 
iat an enlarged tournament shall be held next year in 
‘extile Hall. This was taken at the afternoon 
/usiness session on Saturday. The executive committee of 
ie association was instructed to invite representatives 
rom industrial communities in the South to meet at some 
irly date to diseuss the proposal that standard amateur 
aseball leagues be organized in mill villages throughout 
he southern section. 


action 


H. A. Metz & Co., Ine. have recently donated a complete 
iye laboratory to the New York Textile School, spending 
several thousand dollars on the equipment. 


hit 
rhil 
the 
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The Gassing of Cotton Yarns. 
BY RAFFAELE SANSONE, 


In the manufacture of every kind of cotton yarn, es 
pecially for mercerizing, to be sold and used as such or 
to be transformed later into fabric, a most important oper 
ation to which the material is subjected is the elimination 
of the projecting fibers by gassing or singeing. 

This operation hias undergone much improvement dur 
ing the last 30 years, and is now conducted very economical 
ly and advantageously on special apparatus of varied con 
struction, with which the long and tedious work of other 
days has been transformed into one of little time and great 
effect. 

In the production of many articles gassing 
this 


necessary care, it will be impossible to produce a satis 


is of first 
importance. If process is not conducted with th 
factory finish or polish on the ultimate product, even it 
the raw material is of the very best quality, for the surface 
will be irregular, owing to the presence of fibers that cover 
it at close intervals, producing shadowy and projecting 
portions upon it. 

The gassing of cotton yarn is sometimes carried out 
by the spinner and sometimes by the finisher. If it were 
employed for giving a more perfect regularity to the sur 
face of the yarn, before submitting this to the final finish 
ing operations, a certain number of projecting fibers form 
ed on the surface of the yarn could be eliminated, not 
reducing in any way the value or appearance of the yarn. 
$y treating the yarn before the gassing by any of the 
processes of boiling out, bleaching, mercerizing, dyeing or 
printing, aids in maintaining in it nearly all the material 
originally employed during the spinning and secures the 
highest possible shine, as well as a higher yield or weight 
of material. 

With a similar point in view one could submit the yarn 
to the processes of boiling out, mereerizing, dyeing, bleach 
ing or printing, before it has been gassed, subjecting it to 
gassing before the final finishing operations and after it 
has been dried. 
that are lost at the present time in the gassing process 
would disappear into the interior of the yarn being treat- 
A much lower 


By doing this a good portion of the fibers 


ed, thus rendering the yarn more complete. 
number of the fibers would be removed in comparison with 
those removed where the process is conducted immediately 
after the spinning. . 

For the reasons given and for other reasons, the in- 
troduction of the gassing process in the finishing works 
would offer its advantages. It must not be forgotten, how- 
ever, that besides the gassing frame, an apparatus for 
unwinding the yarn from the skeins to the bobbins for 
the work of the gassing frames would be required in the 
majority of cases. However, if the mercerizing process 
is eliminated from the treatment of the yarn, and it is 
dyed in the form of cops, or on special bobbins having 
a perforated center, this expensive second apparatus would 
be avoided altogether. 

If the processes previous to gassing are conducted with 
the proper care, a well constructed gassing apparatus does 
not require much attention on the part of the operatives, 
because every operation is automatic. It is only neces- 
sary to watch the entrance and exit of the threads, the good 
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burning flames, and. the regular 


part of the machinery, avoiding the 


functioning of the smal 


funetioning ot every 


collection of fibers. dust or other extraneous matter. All 


this can easily be attended to by any intelligent worker. 


The working principle of the greater portion of gass- 


s not verv difficult to understand. In one of 


forms, the cotton threads, coming from the 


simple 


two rows ot! bobbins or cops on 1ron or wooden spools 


rapidly 
This 


that are 


rtical wooden frame, are passed 


glass or other material. 


ides of 


on different small wheels, 


nd portion. Two series ot these wheels 


manner as to 


crossed In suen a 


of the small flames 


a row of burners fixed on a single tube. 


eels serve for introducing and carrying the threads 


from the apparatus. 


eoming from the ex posal] wheels the yarn Is passed 


hobb ns that are moved by the friction ot small 


oT ne 
evlinders. The gas burners are of special construction and 
1 mixture of ordinary coal gas and air. The con- 


of these burners is also varied in accordance 


aracter o the gas When 


cas is used special burners are em 


at disposal. intensi 


tension 


characteristic that distinguishes many gassing 
the hood. rl above the point 


. : 
eompustion 


r 
is is fixed just 
gases are produced by the 


Through 


e warm 
on of the small flames on the projecting fibers. 
absorbed 


burning of the gas itself, these gases are 


avoiding to a great extent their entrance 


air around the apparatus, and their consequent 


on the workers. This hood is often surmounted 


+ ) 
steel 


a lara ventilator. 
A good gassing frame should treat 20,000 inches of eot- 


ton thread per minute. In the case of fine goods, however, 


should not be above 5,000 inches per minute. 


the speed 
It is neeessarv to regulate the speed in accordance with 
the quality, twist and number of the yarn being treated, 


or in accordance with the numbers of fibers projecting on 


its surface. 


consumption in the greater part of gassing 


ereat, and varies more or less in ae 


The gas 


not very 


frames 1s 


cordance with the rapidity with which the material is 


however, to effect any changes 


still 


treated. It is advisable, 


frames which will allow a further reduction 


eonsu 


pt on. 


world he a improvement to eompletely dry the 


of the 


losses of 


t contact with the small flames 


rial betore ts 


y frames, thus avoiding all unnecessary 


at that take place through the evaporation of water, or 


beeause of the resistanee of moist fibers to combustion. 
For uplishing the drying the 
convenient construction, heated 


heat 


yarn could be first 
introduee 


by exhaust am, direct fire or through the trans- 


other drving operations, such as cloth drying, 


Here it 


mitted by 


varn drying, ete. would be left until a constant 


weight was reached 


By adopting some special arrangement on the gassing 


cotton pass in the 


+ 


frames whereby the 
warming of the 
former to come in contact with the burning portion of 
would be 


threads of yarn 


zone small flames and not allowing the 


the flames until they are completely dry, it 


possible to avoid altogether the drying process in the 
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oven, greatly simpiifying the work for thie operatives. 
For this purpose three double series of wheels coul 

be employed, being placed immediately above the sma 

flames in such a manner that each flame has actio1 


gas 
under every sixth wheel. In this manner the cotton threads 
would enter in a crossed condition, and pass twice across 
the flames as in the preceding apparatus, entering first 
on the highest double series, and passing on to the next 
double series and finaliy on the last or lowest double series 
where they would come for the first time in direet conta: 
with the flames, later making their exit from the frame t 
which would be turned as usua 


he wound on bobbins 


through the friction of small wheels. 

For avoiding the possibility of the material catching 
fire during its treatment, because of its great dryness, 
winding on the bobbins, by 
that 


flames 


he pressed before 


would take ev ery 


series of small pressing rollers 


thread at its exit from the and extinguish an) 
burning fibers. 

The wheels for the exposal to the flames, and those for 
the drying, would be turned automatically in such a ma: 
ner that the cotton threads would have no effort to make 
being transported through the apparatus with the great 
est ease. The speed adopted for the passage of the threads 
would be eight to ten times that employed on an ordinary 
gassing apparatus, for avoiding the long or strong con 
tact with the flames, whieh would cause a blackening o1 
combustion of the dry threads. 

The burners for this apparatus must be of special con 
siruction, and so arranged as to produce the smal flames 
where they are required of exactly the desired size, and 
without the danger of this increasing or decreasing. Burn 
ers producing flames of just sufficient size for reaching th 
inaterial are to be preferred. 

With the present conditions of the gas and the continue 
danger of the size of the flames on the frames diminishing 
at any time, it would be of advantage to add to the frames 
reg. lating container which would be filled 


fas 


a small 
in the moments of maximum pressure in the works supply, 
being employed exclusively to maintain pressure when this 
supply is low, or for avoiding useless complication, , the 
gas contained in the gas container could be adopted as the 


only combustion means. 

If it is not wished to adopt such a method, a simpler 
means of avoiding inconvenience could be adopted, based 
on the use of a mechanism regulating the entrance of th 
gas through a tap that is opened less when the pressur 
is very strong, and more or completely with the reduction 
of the pressure. 


The reduction in the cost of the gassing brought about 


by such an arrangement would be considerable and would 
require very little change on the ordinary frames. 


W hen 


only at prohibitive prices, the gassing frame is 


eoal gas’is not available, or ean be obtained 


sometimes 
supplied with a small separate plant for the transformation 


of substances such as petroleum, benzoline, benzine o1 
gasoline into the form of gas, which is then employed in 
the place of the first for the supply of the small flames. 


Such a plant would not be very complicated, and it 


is already employed in mills located in isolated spots, where 


coal gas is not employed for illumination or for any other 


purpose. It consists principally of a eylindrical vessel 


of tinned or galvanized iron divided in two separate por- 


In the upper portion, the gasoline or other volatile 


tions. I 
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roduet is entered through a copper funnel supplied with 

tap, while in its lower portion is conducted the trans 
The upper 


ormation from the liquid to the gas form. 
iortion also contains a distribution tube, supplied with 


tap for the delivery of the gas, a thermometer, and a 


afety valve; while the lower portion is supplied with a 
opper coil for warming with steam, and with a tap for 


e introduction of all air required for regulating the 


ombustion, 


As the 
lower portion, and there is a double border bolted 


apparatus 1s not soldered between its upper 


own all around, the inside ean be cleaned whenever re 


tired. This is of great advantage, as it avoids all trouble 
reated through the formation of deposits. The generation 

the gas does not produce bad odors, and is not danger 
us for the reason that no fire is employed and with ordi 
iry care no explosive mixtures are produced. 

This apparatus is usually employed as follows: the 
asoline or other volatile liquid is entered through the 
innel in the upper part of the apparatus, after having 
ypened the tap. When all 
e tap is closed, and the steam opened in the coil until 


the liquid has been introduced, 


certain temperature has been reached, special care be 
ng taken, after this, to close the tap in such a manner 


s to keep the temperature constant. At this point a 


uated stream of air is caused to eireulate through the 


pparatus that transports the gas with it, causing this to 
scape through the tube and tap already indicated, for 


ransportation to the gassing frame. The speed at whieh 


e air is entered in this instance in the apparatus is regu 


with care so as not to dilute the combustible gas 


ated 
roduced too strongly. 


The gasoline to be recommended for this purpose is 


at having a specific gravity from 0.640 to 0.660. 
The gassing process is still a very good field for ex- 


loitation, not only for the manufacturer of white or 


jored cotton also for the technical expert, 


ith the probability of bringing further beneficial trans 
There is also the probability of introducing 


eoods, but 
’ 


ormations. 
‘ther combustible dispositions or special gases that can 
uicken the process and render still more economical 
work, thus permitting the enterprising manufacturer to 
surpass him who sleeps on the success and enterprise of 
to continue the treat- 


. 


ast generations, and is contented 


ent of his goods in the same way. 
Among the possible future innovations may be mention- 


d the following: 
‘ 


through the use of nascent hydrogen 


l. Gassing 
rought to its maximum ealorifie potentiality. 


2 Gassing througli the use of surfaces rendered in 


indescent by the passage of an electrie current of con 


enient intensity. 


3. Gassing on the seif-acting mules simultaneously 
th the twisting operation. 

In gassing with nascent hydrogen it would be neces- 
sary to adopt a special type of burner, and a smal] plant 
for the generation and distribution of the gaseous com- 
The differ much 
from those usually employed. It could be of round form, 


with a central hole, through which could pass a regulated 


bustible mixture. burner would very 


stream of oxygen and air, or simply a stream of oxygen, 


in accordance with requirements. Around this perforation 


would be placed a series of much smaller holes, through 
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which nascent hydrogen could pass in such a manner as to 


form a circular flame of little height, but ‘of verv great 
o 


intensity or potentiality having the advantage of: receiving 
the greatest combustion streneth from the eenter and ot 
eliminating the carbonic acid formed on its outer portion. 


A similar type of burner would be serewed on in the sain 
The 


bustible foree of the small flame produced in this case 


place as the usual gassing burner. vreatest con 


would, however, require the adoption of a much greate! 


speed in the passage of the cotton threads than in the 


ordinary gassing apparatus, in order to avoid the danger 


of a blackening or burning, which could take place very 


easily. 


With such an arrangement, drying and burning whieels, 


as already described, could be employed for qui kening 


the treatment of the goods still further, and bringing about 


Pore econom™, 


The small plant required for the generation and dis 


tribution of the combustible gas in this instanee could 


consist simply of a closed copper reservoir of cylindrical 
shape, in the upper portion of which hydrogen is intro- 
d hy eausing dilute sulphurie acid to react on zine 


vr iron turnings. The oxygen would be taken from the 


usual tubes already so largely employed for other pur 
poses. Having the possibility, an electrolytic plant gen 
erating both hydrogen and ‘oxygen could be adopted to 
greater advantage, to which modifications have been in 
troduced tending principally to reduce the production and 
and 


to collect the gases formed under the most economical 


enient form. 


The 


through the use of conductors that are rendered ineandes 


con’ 


electrical gassing process would be conducted 
cent by the passage of a high tension electric current, and 
on the outer surface of which each thread of cotton passes 
twice, exposing the projecting fibers to its im 


ol the 


rapidly 


mediate action, and not allowing the combustion 


fibrous matter, because of the speed adopted. In a simi 
lar case a single conductor could be adopted of the same 
width. as the space oceupied by the cotton threads, re 
ducing its section as much as possible to avoid a useless 
resistance to the electrie current, or several smaller con 
ductors could be adopted of just sufficient size for bring 
ing about the combustion of 5 or 10 threads at a time, and 
reducing the resistance offered to the electrie current, and 
consequently the price of the treatment. In those sections 
where water power is available in abundance and electricity 
apparatus would ce 


can he produced cheaply, such an 


tainly be of great advantage, 


With the general tendeney of modern times to simplify 


every operation of treatment, concentrating these together 


as much as possible, to reduce the price of the finished 


article and bring it before the public in a more perfect 
condition, another step forward in the gassing of cotton 
yarns is foreseen, and this is the adoption of plants at 
certain points that conduct simultaneously the twisting and 
gassing of the cotton yarn. This is for avoidine the in 
termediate windings of the yarn on bobbins, and the con 
sequent rubbing that follows, which ‘often causes a quantity 
of projecting fibers. Such equipment requires but little 
addition to the spinning plant and brings a very great 
economy in comparison with the separate method of twist- 


ing and gassing. 
ad 































































The Demands of Color Fastness on Cotton. 


BY A. BURTON. 


colors is dependent upon certain de 


rhe fastness of 


from causes which exert them 


An absolutely fast color does 


structive actions arising 


selves in different manners. 


not exist, so that the term fast is only to be used in a com- 


paratively limited sense in regard to the degree with which 


the colors withstand these influences. We speak of fast- 
ness to light and atmosphere, to washing and milling, to 
rubbing and perspiration, to bleaching, to acids and to 
he alkalies 

[he dyer should be certain which of these tests are 


ed of him before the selection of a dye, nay, should 
id this information, else his reputation falls shattered 
to the ground and he is condemned in the eye of the public, 
and then we are told fast colors cannot be dyed at home. 
Let the ambition of a colorist be a reputation for quality; 
cheapness should be relegated to the man who goes for 
quantity only. 

The production of uniform goods which have to with- 
action of light, air, and oftentimes rain, for the 


; 1 tha 
Stand the 


most part of a day, demand a different test for fastness 


than, say, an expensive silk which perhaps never is ex- 
to tne ot 
under the benign influences of artificial light, and 


In the production of carpets 


posed rays the sun, but only shows forth its 
beauty 
perhaps is worn very seldom. 
and curtains the fastness to light must be the leading test, 
while for knitted goods the choice of a color should de- 
pend upon its fastness to washing. 

The researches of Chevreul have proved that even the 
same dyestuff has not the same fastness on all fibers. For 
instanee, indigo extract is the fastest when dyed on silk 
and the most fugitive on cotton. Vat indigo blue is the 
fastest on wool and the least so on silk, whilst madder is 
the fastest on cotton. Therefore, because a dye is fast 
on one fiber, it is no criterion that it will be equally so on 
another. It is also phenomenal that saturated dark shades 
are faster towards light than the same dyestuff dyed 
in lighter or unsaturated tones. For example, take the 
superior alizarine colors which have proved to be the most 
unsuitable for fast light mode shades. It is also known 
that some dyestuffs, such as alizarine, madder and coch- 
ineal, give with all mordants fast colors, whereas young 


fustie produces stable colors with some mordants and 
fugitive ones with others. 

With regard to the artificial dyestuffs they may be 
arranged in groups conforming to their chemical] constitu- 
tion, and one may safely be sure that in accordance with 
the arrangement of the atoms within the molecule these 
groups will be productive of fast or loose colors, showing 
that chemical constitution seems to play a large part in 
determining the value of a dye, and most dyestuffs produc- 
ed from a base such as aniline are mostly fugitive, where- 
as alizarine and its derivatives are mostly fast. 


The united action of light and 
every color; some few only after a long lapse of time, 
noticeable by the gradual fading of the color. Indigo, 
world famed for fastness, gradually darkens during the 
first year, then gradually fades away, and it seems a truism 


atmosphere subdue 
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gives us our beauteous colors, so does 
take them away. The dyer possesses no means of strength 
ening the fastness to light and air, except in the case o! 
a few isolated colors, and yet the color must be mor 

less fast, especially in such goods as hosiery, underwear, 


that as the sun 


corset covering, linings, ete., and in a much stronger de 
gree in dress goods, awnings, ete. The only way of escap¢ 
is the proper choice of the dyestuff, and to achieve t! 
end the dyer must have recourse to an exposure test, ma 
somewhat after the following manner: 

A dyed sample is half covered with a thick removah|: 
paper covering and exposed to the light in the open air 
being hung up in a locality where it shall receive the rays 
of the sun, but at the same time be protected from th: 
weather. At specified times the paper is gradually pulled 
over the exposed portion, say, half-an-inch at a time, unti 
the last half-inch is reached, when the gradual fading of 
the color may be seen at a glance by the removal of th: 
covering and the time noted. For a standard the result 
may be compared with a sample dyed with indigo blue or 
The samples are observed daily and the day 
In sum 


turkey red. 
noted when the first change in color is noticeable. 
mer it takes usually twelve to fifteen days for indigo blue, 

and twenty-five to thirty for turkey red. In winter about 

double this time is necessary. 

Considerable practice is required in noting the first 
change which takes place in the color, and it is only after 
repeated trials that one becomes expert in distinguishing 
the characteristic changes which take place with the dif 
ferent colors. Thus the fading indigo blue retains its 
original dull tone, whereas the bright methylene blue be 
comes duller, then paler. The fading action is, therefore, 
more discernible in the latter than in the former, and 
readily gives one the opinion that indigo blue is faster to 
light than methylene blue. 

Probably the most important, at all events of para 
mount importance, is fastness to washing. How often is a 
muslin or gingham condemned afier it has made its reap- 
pearance from the laundry? No longer to be recognized 
as it once was, the joy of its wearer, though the salesman 
assured the fair purchaser that it would wash. To meet 
this requirement the color must withstand both a mechanical 
friction as well as the action of an alkaline solution under 
various high temperatures. Under these conditions the 
color may not even change its tone, but may bleed and 
stain other colors woven or printed alongside, especially in 
the case of white. Such a color alongside would not be 
considered fast to washing. ; 

Absolute fastness is only shown approximately by « 
few dyestuffs, such, for example, as aniline blaek by th: 
oxidation process. Any deleterious action in washing is 
due to the free alkali in the soaps used. Neutral soaps, 
even the ordinary tallow soaps, are not generally of much 
danger, but often the common household laundry soap is 
a yellow variety (itself a fast color) containing in a large 
measure free alkali. Ultimately the last portions of the 
mordant are destroyed, which is the means of binding to- 
gether fiber and color, thus freeing the fiber of its color. 
Therefore stronger mordants should be used so that the 
free alkali present shall have a superfluity of mordant to 
counteract it, and also dyestuffs should be chosen, the 
lakes of which have a greater resistance towards alkalies. 
(Continued on page 469.) 
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Soap 


BY WILLIAM 


Curd, Grain or Settled Soap. 


This variety is manufactured by boiling the fat with 


cali and removing the unused lye which is afterward 


orked over to extract the glycerin. 
} } - Ts 
In soap making by hot processes either natural ou!s 


ind fats or fatty acids derived from them are used, and 
with 


is process of soap making by boiling olyeerides 
i the most extensive seale 


‘austie soda solutions is used on 


ind is practically the only process which yields soaps 01 


iniformly good quality, color and hardness, and at t 


elyecerin obtainable from the 


ie 


} mount ol 


same time the targest 
raw material by means of comparatively simple operations. 

The oil 
turing countries and the commercial nan 
In Germany tallow is the prin- 


mixture used differs in the several manufac- 


e of the product 


is correspondingly varied. 


. » ‘ ’ . : ] 8 net ls ‘ 
cipal fat; in France olive oil oceupies the first place and 


the product is known as Marseilles or Castile soap; and 


in England tallow and palm oil are largely used. 


several 


But in 


ill countries a mixture of oils enters into. the 
composition of curd soaps and the proportions used have 
10 fixity. For each ton of soap made, 12 to 16 hundred 
pounds of oil or fats are required. In 
or fats are introduced into a cylindrical or square iron 
vessel i. e., “soap kettle,” or “eopper” and churned up an 


As soon as the tallow is 


this process the oils 


melted by means of live steam. 
melted a dilute solution of caustic 
thin stream, which assists the emulsification of the fat and 


soda is run in, in a 
ineludes rapid hydrolysis. 

It is necessary to commence with a dilute solution of 
caustic soda, because, in the ease of oils and fats, with 
the exception of the oils belonging to the cocoanut oil group 
and of eastor oil, a strong solution of caustic “euts” the 
soap paste, in the same way that a salt solution would. 

As tlie lye becomes absorbed, a condition indicated by 
the taste of the product, additional quantities of lye of 
additional strength are added. After some time the~con- 
tents of the pan begin to clear and become in the end 
quite transparent. The mass in the soap pan at this stage 
consists of a mixture of soda salts of the fatty acids with 
water, in which the glycerin formed in the course of the 
hydrolysis and the excess of caustic soda are dissolved. 
Lye still continues to be poured in until a sample tastes dis- 
tinetly alkaline—a test which indicates that the whole of 
the fatty acids have been taken up by and combined with 
the alkali. Then without further addition of alkali the 
boiling is continued for a few minutes, when the soap is 
ready for “salting out” or “graining” as it is sometimes 
called. 

It is necessary to employ an excess of caustic alkali tu 
obtain a complete saponification. Experience has shown 
that by using the theoretically required quantity of caustic 
soda an equilibrium is established between soap and un- 
saponified fat so that the resulting mass contains such 
notable quantities of tmsaponified fat that the soap would 
he worthless. 

In order to convert the soap paste into commercial soap, 
it is necessary to separate the soda salts of the fatty acids 
from the excess of caustic soda and of water by addiag 
salt whereby the soda soaps are thrown out of solution 
and rise to the top of the mass. Either common salt or 


B. NANSON., 


. Bae } : 
Strong brine In measured quantity is added to the charge, 
and the soap being insoluble in such salt solution a separa 


tion of constituents takes place; the soap collects on the 


surtace in an open granular condition and the spent lye 


sinks to the bottom after it has been left for a short time 


to settle. On allowing it to stand, two layers are obtaine1 


a lower aqueous layer, containing salt, glycerin and ex 


soda, and an upper layer containing a curdy 


cess ot caustic 


ass of soap granules, retaining about 30 to 35 per cent 


of water. The lower layer is drawn off and worked up for 
the recovery of the glycerin. 


Now if-a pure soap is required, after the lower layer 


of spent lye is run off, the steam is again turned on and 


clean water or a weak lye is run in and the contents boiled 
The 


again salted out from this, and the underlye from this 


until the whole is thin, elose and elear. soap is 
earries with it all the remaining discolorations and impuri 
ties which may have been in the materials or which aris 
from contact with the boiler. 

Such a washing process may have to be repeated several 
times if dirty materials have been used. The spent lye 
of the washing having been drained off, the soap is now 
boiled for strength. Steam is turned on, and the mass 
being brought to a clear solution with weak lye or water, 
strong lye is added and the boiling continued with close 
steam until the lye attains such a degree of concentration 
that the soap is no longer soluble in it and it will separate 
The 


and 


trom the caustic lye as from a common salt solution. 


contents of the pan are once more allowed to cool 
settle, and the soap as now formed constitutes a pure 
eurd soap, carrying with it some proportion of uncom- 
bined alkali, but containing the minimum amount of water. 
It may be skimmed off the underlye and placed direct in 
the frames for solidification, but that is a practice seldom 
followed, the addition of rosin soap in the pan and the 
subsequent “crutching in” of silicate of soda and adulter- 
ant mixings being features common to soap manufacture at 
this stage. 


contains much_strong alkali and is therefore utilized for 


The spent lye from this “strengthening boil” 


other boilings. 

The art of the soap maker consists in so “fitting,” i. e., 
finishing, the soap that it contains just the proper amount 
of water (which we will call the water of constitution) aud 
is still “open” enough to allow the intermingled aqueous 
solution, as also the impurities, to settle out. 

Pure commercial soaps made by the process deseribe:! 
contain practically 30 per cent of water and no more than 
63 to 64 per cent of fatty acids. called 
“genuine soap.” 

The theoretical composition of a genuine soap made 


Such a soap is 


from neutral glycerides having the mean molecular weight 
of about 800 (tallow, olive oil, ete.) is as follows 
Fatty anhydrides 61.60 per cent 
Combined sodium oxide Na, O per cent 
Water, including small quantities of inor- 
ganic salts and glycerin 31.22 per cent 
100.00 per cent 
It is generally conceded that a commercial soap eon- 


taining a higher percentage of fatty :naterials or a lower 
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Glycerin. 


r 


resinous 


by vario 
, 

saits ¢ 

subst 


4] 
the pul 


eentrat 


ron S0aps 


“OiLp) process r\ wo! 


eausthie soda contain 


in which 


t 


t 
spent 


elyeerin 


soap and 

carbonat 

contal more readily 
urification of the glycerin 

e been used, 

Wn 

eyanides, 

se lyes in a 

n which they 

removal or destruction 

soapy matters in the 

is additions, such as Jime r 
of aluminu or iron, which 
inces so that they can be fil- 
ified lves dre neutralized and 
spent lves are a 
persulphate of 

is a trade secret, but 

ferrie and ferrous sulphates. 


and all insoluble impurities 


The liquor is filter pressed and any 


e filtrate 
soda and 
nder a vi 
| specihe 


c ly eerin } 


1S precipitated by the eareful 


then removed. The liqnid 1s 


27 to 28 inches of 
.295 (corresponding 

a eurrent of 

to 28 inches. 
with a little 
neutralized with hydro 
filtered. Evaporation as de 
a high vacuum 

in 18 again pul 

and evapora 
remembered that glyceri 
an ordinary pressure 


he readily volati 


practical use 
established. 
rv-produet 
natural outlet 
capable ot ex 
when boiled 


| l l 
¢ ry poLlIne 


anutae 


precaution must 
aqueous solution of 
first into the soap pan, 


o run in slowly while 
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the mass is kept boiling, so as to avoid the formation ot 
lumps of soap. If sodium carbonate be used, the boil 

must be conducted with great eare, so as to facilitate 
the evolution of the carbonic acid gas in such a way as to 
prevent the mass from foaming up and boiling over. 

In cor sequuence of the high price of glyeerin it has 
hecome the customary thing to “de olyeerinize” all soap 
stoek fatty acids and for this reason the manufacture o 


soap from “soap stock fatty acids’ has gained a wider 


extension, one of the ehief advantages of this raw ma 
terial being the saving in cost afforded by using sodiun 
carbonate in place of caustic soda as far as the proportion 
of free fatty acid permits, 


The neutralization of the soap stock fattv aeids 
carried out in the same manner as deseribed for oleie acid 
The soda solution must be heated first in the soap pan, 
and the soap stock fatty acids are introduced in small] 
quantities, care being taken not to run in a farther quant 
itv before the earbonie acid has escaped so far that froth 
ing over is prevented. The soap pan must be of mue 
vreater capacity than is required for making curd soap, as 
ample space must be allowed for the tendency of the ef 
lterves¢cing mass to rise rapidly. It is of the utmost neces 
sity to keep the mass well boiling. Some makers even 
pass a current of air through the boiling mass to facilitate 
the escape of the earbonie aeid. 

When all the carbonie acid has escaped the necessary 
caustic soda to saponify whatever neutral fat there may 
be in the mass is introduced; the boiling is then continued 
and the soap further treated as already described under 
curd soap. 

In spite of the exaggerated claims made by interested 
parties regarding tlie advantages of working with soap 
stock fatty acids instead of with the natural oils and fats, 
the fact should be emphasized most strongly that soaps of 
the best quality are obtained only by boiling glycerides 
with caustic soda as deseribed under curd soap. 

None of these processes have been able to displace the 
boiling of neutral glycerides; nor are they likely to do so in 
the near future. Many installations erected for the produe 
tion of soap stock fatty acids have been laid idle within 

e writer’s experience, after practical results had dem- 
onstrated that first class soap could not be obtained from 
such material. 

Marine Soaps. 
soap is so named because it is not in 
rong solution of salt, henee it forms a lather 
used for washing a water. seine thus 
in salt water it cannot be salted out lke common 


soaps. Cocoanut soap is typical of this class. Its property 


oT 


absorbing large proportions of water, up to 80 per cent 


appearance of a hard solid body makes 


and vet present the 
the material a basis for » hydrated soaps, smooth and 

arbled, in which water Iphate of soda and other alka- 
line solutions, soluble silieates, fuller’s earth, starch, ete., 
play an important and bulky part. Cocoanut soap forms 
a principal ingredient in compound soaps meant to imi 
tate eurd and yellow soaps. 

A further means of enabling a soap to contain large 
proportions of water and yet present a firm consistence 
is found in the use of silicate of soda. The silicate, in 
the form of a concentrated solution, is crutched or stirred 


into the soap in a mechanical mixing machine after the 
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Asertuaw Construction COMPANY 
ConTractine EnGineers 


SCHOOL STREET BOSTON 
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Barrett Company, 
55 Wendell St., 


Boston, 


good fortune of 
ose recognition 


licy of maintein- 


t of thie polioy ve 


have been greatly assisted by our sure reliance 
~ 


apop the unvarying grade of certain building 


meterials, ope t thoee of the Barrett 


Company. possible, 


have used the Rarrett sification roof, 


aly, 
* CONSTRUCTION COMPAST 


Singer Mfg. Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Roofer: Nonpareil 
Roofing C 0., 
_ Bridgeport,Conn. 
. 


Rivett Lathe-& Grinder Co., 
Faneuil, Mass. Roofer: W. J. 
Maguire, Boston, Mass. 


Millville Mfg. Co., Millville, N. J. 
Roofer: Warren Ehret Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa, 


Pratt Drop Forge & Tool Co., 
Shelburne Falls, Mass. R’fr: 
Friedrich Co., Holyoke, Mass. 


Fore River Shipbuilding Corp., Quincy, 
Mass. Roofer: Warren Bros., Boston, Mass. 


COTTON 


Ultimate Roof Economy— 


JIONEER exponents of the “Cost 
Plus” system, the great Aberthaw 
Construction Company of Boston, Mass., 
have for years refused to undertake work 
on a competitive price basis. For they be- 
lieve that ultimate economy is far more 
important than any small saving in first 
cost that might result from employing 
inferior materials and methods. 


Like all leading construction companies, Aber- 
thaw knows that Barrett Specification Roofs are 
the most durable, the most economical for all perma- 
nent flat-roofed buildings. The Barrett Specitica- 
tion insures the use of roofing materials of uniformly 
high quality, applied in proper quantities and by 


approved methods. 


The Barrett Specification Type “AA” 20-Yea 
Bonded Roof represents the most permanent roo 
covering it is possible to construct, and while w 
bond it for 20 years only, we can name many roofs 
of this type that have been in service over 40 years 


and are still in good condition 


Where the character of the building does not 
justify a roof of such extreme length of service we 
recommend the Barrett Specification Type “A” 
Roof bonded for 10 years. Both roofs are built of 
the samé high grade materials, the only difference 


being in the quantity used. 


Before specifying or closing contract for a Barrett 
Specification Bonded Roof, be sure to read carefully 


all the stipulations in the specifications 


I 


New York 
Clevela 

Birminghar Nashville 
Syracuse Duluth 

Salt Lake Cit re \ ngte wn Lebanon 
Youngstow Richmond 
Latrobe Baltimore 


Omaha 


THE BARRETT COMPANY, Limite r Toronto Winnipeg 
‘ t Halifax, N. 8 


C. Cowles & Co., New 
Haven, Conn. Roofer: 
Jas. E. Kelly & Sons, 
New Haven, Conn. 


Goodell Pratt Co.,Greenfield, Mass. Roofer: 
BE. H. Friedrich Co., Holyoke, Mass. 


International Textile Co. 
Bridgeport,Conn. Roofer:C. 
G. Bostwick, Hartf ord,Conn. 


International Textile Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn. Roofer:C, 
G.Bostwick ,Hatr ford,Conn. 


{merican Thread Co., Fall 
River, Mass. Roofer: C.G 
Bostwick, Hartford, Conn. 


R. C. Ames Co., Waltham, 
Mass. Roofer: J.P. Mackey, 
Brookline, Mass. 


si 3 

Mattatuck M fq. Co., W ater- 
bury, Conn. Roofer: C. G. 
Bostwick, Hartford, Conn. 


Waterbury Mfo. Ca.,Water- 
bury, Conn. Roofer: J. K. 
Smith, Waterbury, Conn. 


Torrington Mfg. Co., Torrington, 
Conn. Roofer: C. G. Bostwick, 
Hartford. Conn. 
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appears to enter 
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nossesses certain ad 


ard waters 


with 


Glycerides and Their Properties. 


] ; ; a 4 " _ 


horoue iv unde yroperties 


e variation 
any particular 
position of the 
proportions 

ck. We 
nixtures of various 
absorbed is influenced 
les characteristic of the stock. 


lable A 


deereases as the 


that the amount of al- 


trom 


turation molecular 


Henee we find that those 


» inereases. 
ils in which the glyeerides of low 


highest alkali absorp- 


“ur possess the 


proportion to their weight. 


ater quantity of salt required for graining the 
is due to the presence of those 


from suc stoekK 


low molecular weight whose greater solubility 


salt is a marked characteristic. 


the sodium 
elyeerides increase in molecular weight, the solubil 


n brine of the soap obtained therefrom diminishes; 


1ce less salt is required for graining. 

The 
ther shown in their practical application in soap making in 
Table A 


hydrous soap from the glycerides mentioned. 


homologous properties of the glyeerides are fur- 


wherein is indicated the theoretical yield of an- 


The reason for the greater yield of soap from eocoanut 
oil than from the ordinary animal and vegetable fats is 
thus made clear. Not only is there a greater yield of an- 
hydrous soap in itself, but in virtue of that higher yield 


1 greater degree of hydration and “filling” is thus per- 


nissible, 
In Table 
percentages of caustic potash and caustie soda required in 


3 are given the actual and not the theoretical 


practice to saponify the commercial fats and oils men- 
tioned. 

The various fats and oils that have already been con- 
sidered display different characteristics in their behavior 
toward saponifying agents. Moreover, the chemical re- 
actions of organic compounds do not proceed with the 
characterize the reactions of in- 


ease and certainty that 


organic eompounds. In effecting combinations between 
fats and oils and caustic alkalis in a soap kettle where in 
many instances the fatty bodies are in excess of 1,000 
pounds, the chemical peculiarities of the bodies undergoing 
ehange should in every case be thoroughly understood. 

As will be explained later, the saponification of a fat 
is a progressive and step-like reaction, based on its chem- 
ical constitution as a triglyceride. 

In a mixture of fats, the individual fats tend to im- 
part their properties to,one another. Certain oils, notably 
cocoanut and palm kernel, require caustic lye of high 
density to effect combination. With others, such as tallow 
and palm oil, saponification ensues readily with caustic 
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soda of a lower density. When soap stocks with these di 


ferent characteristics are mixed, the requirements of ea 
are modified so that an oil requiring for saponification alon 
a lye of high density enters into combination with a ly: 


of a density with which it would not combine otherwis 


without time-consuming and troublesome manipulation 
On the other hand, that stock requiring naturally for read 
saponification a lye of low density enters readily into eo) 
h a lye of a higher density. 
Saponification of Tallow. 


comparatively low 


A 19 degree Tw 


bination wit 


Tallow requires a caustic lye of 


] 


density for satisfactory saponification. 


lve, when no subsequent dilution is made, is considered to 


¥ eld on Say 
ification witl 








103.14 10.34 
103.00 9.88 


9.88 5.80 
5.5 102.87 9.44 


96.10 9.44 5.54 
TABLE A. 
Per Cent Caustie 
Potash 
19.1 - 19.6 

Rape Oil 17.1 - 17.9 12.2 - 12.8 
Whale Oil 188-224 | 134-16 
Palm Nut Oil ....... 22 - 24.7 15.7 - 17.7 
Tallow . 19.3 - 19.8 13.7 - 14.1 
Sperm Oil 12.3 - 14 | 8.8 - 10 
Palm Oil 19.6 - - 14.4 
Olive Kernel Oil 18.8 
Olive Oil 19.1 
Peanut Oil 19.1 
Cottonseed Oil 19.1 
Linseed Oil 18.7 
Hempseed Oil 19.3 
Coeoanut Oil 24.6 - 26.8 
Bonefat and Grease. . | 19.1 - 19.7 
17.6 - 18.1 
18.5 - 21.3 
- 19.3 





Per Cent Caustic 


Soda 
13.6 - 14 


Fat or Oil. 


Lard Oil 





20.2 14 
13.4 
13.6 - 14 
13.6 - 14 
13.6 - 14 
13.3 - 14 
13.8 

17.5 - 17.7 
13.6 - 14 
12.5-13 
13.2 - 15.1 
12.1 -14 


19.6 
19.6 
19.6 
19.5 


Castor Oil 
Cod Oil 





Rosin 17 





TABLE B. 

give the best results. On boiling with open steam, however, 
a lye of 29 to 33 degrees Tw. is the highest density prac- 
ticable. When open steam is used with caustic lye of 
this density, tallow is the most easily saponified of all 
glyceride soap stocks, and the soap formed by it is the 
most easily grained, j. e., separated from the spent lyes. 

Sodium stearate, which constitutes the bulk of the an- 
hydrous soap made from tallow, is one of the least soluble 
in water of all the alkaline salts of the fatty acids, as it 
undergoes practically no change when treated with 10 
parts of water, neither is its hardness appreciably affect- 
ed. This quality manifests itself in the inferior lathering 
properties of pure tallow soap. Further than this, on age- 
ing, a tallow soap becomes so hard as to be used only with 
more or less injury to the fabric. The comparative in- 
solubility of sodium stearate is also shown in the readiness 
with which tallow soap dries. Its presence in admixture 
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with other fats imparts firmness or body to the soap, 
thus enabling a greater proportion of softer stock or that 
fatty acid whose sodium salt has a greater affinity for 
water, to be incorporated. Its use thus increases the 
amount of water that may be incorporated with a soap 
without an excessive sacrifice of firmness. It is the best 
raw material for the manufacture of grained (eurd) soaps 
and admits of the greatest yield of all the animal soap 
stocks. With its use, the various chemical and physical 
changes occurring in the soap kettle during the process of 
boiling are well defined and of easy recognition. 
Saponification of Cotton Seed Oil. 

Refined cotton seed oil saponifies with difficulty and 
then only after continued boiling, especially whien saponi- 
The absence of free fatty acids tends to hinder 
saponification. Combination with alkali and the forma- 


tion of soap is, however, hastened when tallow is present, 


fied alone. 


or, even on the addition of soap seraps. Saponification is 
best begun with a 23 degree Tw. lye. 

Pure cotton seed oi] soap is white, with a firmness de- 
termined largely by its degree of hydration. It consists 
mostly of sodium oleate. This compound is soluble in 
10 parts of water, while sodium stearate, as we have seen, 
is not. appreciably affected by this volume. In accordance 
with its greater solubility in water, we note, in comparison, 
its greater and peculiar lathering properties. It lathers 
more readily than does sodium stearate, but instead of the 
firm lather of tallow soap, obtained only after much rub- 
bing, we have a slimy, thin lather peculiar to all soaps of 


stock consisting largely of olein, such as Castile soap and 


Atlanta Trust Co. Bldg. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Machinery 
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Wet or Dry 
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cotton seed oil soap stock. Cotton seed oil is generally 


used in admixture with varying proportions of tallow and 


grease. 


A good settled soap of cotton seed oil alone is not 


practicable. Soap thus made is thin and lacks the body 
and durability of a tallow soap or a soap made from mixed 
stock. By the use, however, of a large proportion of soda 
ash and sodium silicate, an artificial firmness may be im- 


parted. 

Cotton seed oi] soaps sweat readily, and unless the oil 
has been refined with care, discolors rapidly and becomes 
rancid. The brownish or yellowish blotches seen in soaps 
containing cotton seed oil may be traced to the imperfect 
of the during the 


matter “of the seed 


- 


removal coloring 
refining process. 

[This is the third of a series of articles on soaps. The 
fourth and last article will appear in an eaxly number. | 


H. A. Metz & Co., Ine. announee through their Char- 
lotte that have 


hrought out a new Sulphur Blue known as Sulphur Blue 5 


office, in charge of J. D. Hunter, they 


G. This color has great affinity for cotton fibre and dyes 


readily. The fastness characteristic is about the same as 


their Sulphur Blue 3 B. 


Worry is really a form of cowardice. It 
fear and that 
equal to cope with the obstacles that confront 


comes from the consciousness 
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What the Southern Wills 


Mitter Corron Mitus, Waco, Texas. 


Under the auspices of the industrial education depart 


ent of Clemson College, a series of trade and industrial 
training elasses are being conducted 
n yarious cotton mills in the state of South Carolina. The 


Harold B, 


Clem 


nstruection or teacher 


ork is being carried out under the direction of 


\dams, who is professor in industrial edueation at 


on College. The 


instructors for the various night scliools and part-time 


aim of this work is to train men to act 


in textile work throughout the state. The men at 


ding these instruction classes include, in the large part, 


mills, with a small percentage of see 


erseers in eotton 


nd hands and section men. These prospective instructors 


ceive instruction in analysis and classification of trade 


nowledge, how to arrange in an efficient manner the dif 


erent jobs that go to coinpose their work, and how to 
efficiently their knowledge to tlie 


ffeetively and impart 
ther fellow. 


At th 


masses lave 


Professor Adams advises that these 


been conducted at 


writing, 
ten textile corporations, 


the average time spent at each corporation trom ten 


two weeks. The average number of men in the 


been 


ays to 


seven, and the average attendance at class 


lasses has 
during the time spent at each mill has been 95 per cent of 


e enrollment. Overseers composed 95 per cent of the 


iuttendance, and the remaining five per cent were second 


nds and section men. 


The cooperation received fro and the interest shown by 
ie men attendine these teacher training classes have been 
ery keen, states Professor Adams, and the cooperation and 


assistance mill corporations has been all 
hat col ld 
The 


classes in 


rendered by the 


be asked for. 


students at these classes are taught te conduet 


all branches of mill work, ineluding earding 


spinning, weaving, twisting, fixing, designing and textile 


mechanies and textile mathematies. 
The 


lu es should ke 


direct results from training such men along these 


very valuable. They may become instrue 


tors in the various branches of the cotton manufacturing 


business with which they are familiar and in 


had 


fits are 


have vears of experience. Indirectly, f1 


received from sueh work by makine 


hetter executives and handlers of men. 


They are better fitted to train the operatives to be more 


why of what 


efficient in their work, and to understand the 


they do as well as the how. 


In general, the work leads to the increasing of human 


efficiency and skill, reducing “human waste” and attempt 


ing to all interested in more satisfied and happier 


operatives, due to efficient training and a more complete 


mastery of their jobs. A closer relationship is establis! 


t] and his operatives, all striving 


ed between the overseer 


to help the other fellow and to solve all proble 


mutual satisfaction of all coneerned. 


meeting two organizations, held 
C., on February 24, the Southern Spinners’ 


Yarn 


organization, to be 


At a joint of the 


Charlotte, N. 


and the Spinners’ As 


Association Southern Soft 


into one 


sociation were consolidated 


known as the Southern Consolidated Yarn Spinners’ Asso 
4 


This action was the result of plans that had been 


ciation. 


under way for some time. Robert Chapman, of Spartan 


association 


burg, S. C., was elected president of the new 
W. B. Moore, York, S. C., was elected vice-president, and 
Carl H. Hart, also of York, secretary. The executive com 
is composed of the following: L. D. 


Stackhouse, Monroe, N. C.; J. A. 
Rhyne, Mt. Holly, N. C.; R. L. 


Ty son, Knox 


mittee 
ville, Tenn.; W. 
(kil Ty. Seg’ ® 


Long, 


Rox! oro, 
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FACTORIES AND WAREHOUSES 
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Re-inforced Concrete, Steel Brick and Wood 
used in combination to affect SPEED, ECON- 
OMY and DURABILITY in construction. 


ARTHUR TUFTS COMPANY 


CONTRACTORS AND ENGINEERS 


ATLANTA, GA. BALTIMORE, MD. 
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MILLER MiLLs, 


TEXAS. 


DEPARTMENT AT THE COTTON 

Waco, 
Reinhart, Lincolnton, N. C.; C. J. 
C, E. Hutehison, Mt. Holly, N. C.; J. E. 
town, N. C.; Seott Roberts, Anniston, Ala.: A. 
Tallapoosa, Ala.; E. H. Williamson, Fayetteville, N. C., 
nd A. R. MeEachern, St. Paul, N. C. It is planned that 


is committee, of the association, will 


(_ARDING 


Swift, Columbus, Ga.; 
Erwin, Morgan- 


L. Jackson, 


with the officials 
ereafter meet semi-monthly in an effort to keep the work 
! the association as active as possible. 

The new million dollar state penitentiary that will be 
rected near Montgomery, Ala., is to have a large and well 
equipped cotton mill and overal] factory, it has been an- 
ouneed from the office of Governor Kilby.” Cotton to be 


the mills, or at least a large amount of it, 


State 


onsumed by 
will be raised 
The Ware Ware 


Shoals, S. C., has made arrangements with the Internation- 


upon lands. 


Shoals Manufacturing Company, 
il Correspondence Schools, Scranton, Pa., to furnish spec- 


al correspondence courses to the employees of this com- 


It is announced by the company that a special dis- 


any. 
count of 20 per eent will be given off the regular price of 
these special courses; and the company states it will refund 
25 per cent of the cost of the course to every employee 
who finishes such a course and receives a diploma while in 
the employ of the Ware Shoals Manufacturing Company. 


The Garner-Whitehead Neckwear Company, Burling- 


COTTON 


ton, N. 


and will establish a mill for the manufacture of neckwear 


C., was recently organized by local business men 


for both domestic and foreign trade. T. E. Garner and 
R. H. Whitehead are the members of the new concern. 
Work on a modern $30,000 cafeteria, to be operated in 
connection with the Blue Bell Overal] plant, is under way 
at Greensboro, N. C., it is announced. The eafeteria will 
be operated solely for the benefit of the employees. 
The Handley Cotton Mills, Roanoke, Ala., have just 
installed 28 new looms in their weave room. 
Efird Manu- 


facturing Company, at Albemarle, N. C., will be in opera 


It is expected that the new plant of the 


tion shortly. 
Nor- 


wicli, a suburb of Roanoke, Va., which employs 250 oper- 


The property of the Twine Mills Corporation, in 


atives, has been sold to the Morice Twine Mills Corporation 
of New York. 
000, 


The purchase price was reported as $230, 


The Georgia Manufacturing Company, Gainesville, Ga., 
has plans under way for the erection of a two-story addi 
tion to its mill, to be of brick, steel and re-inforced concrete 


construction, 50x200 feet, and estimated to cost about $100, 


~- 





A VIEW OF THE WEAVE Room, MILLER CoTTron MILLS. 


000, this figure ineluding the cost of equipment. 

The American Yarn and Processing Co., Mt. Holly, N. 
C., is installing two six-ton refrigerating plants for cool- 
ing the chemicals used in mercerizing their goods. 

The Delburg-Linden NM. 'C.,; 
capitalized at $500,000, has preliminary plans under way 


o;2- 


Co., Davidson, recently 
for its proposed mil] for the manufacture of cotton. 
Monroe and J. L. Douglas head the company. 

The Soeial Cirele (Ga.) Cotton Mill Company is in- 
stalling 10,000 additional spindles in its wide sheeting mill. 

The Entwistle Manufacturing Company and the Pee 
Dee Manufacturing Company, Rockingham, N. C., 
add to the facilities of their mill villages by the construe- 
town 


will 
tion of water works and sewer systems. For each 
there will be placed a 10,000-gallon tank with the necessary 
water mains, pump and sewer connections. 

The Knoxville Spinning Company, Knoxville, Tenn., 
has inereased its capital from $150,000 to $300,000. This 
mill manufactures knitting yarns. 

It was decided at a recent meeting of the stockholders 
of the Cash Cotton Mills, Gaffney, S. C., which recenfly 
went into the hands of a receiver, to effect a reorganiza- 
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Here is a Railing that will |Endure 


E. have solved the problem by attacking it from a new angle. Instead of pass- 

ing each picket through holes in the top and bottom rails, and trying to secure it in 

place with wedges, bolts, lugs, or rivets, we have used the method shown at the right 
of this page. 
The iron railing had always presented a difficult problem. It was almost impossible to make 
a single well-proportioned panel that would cover a span of more than 5 feet without sagging. 
For this reason it was common practice to erect railings along the top of low walls, or else 
to provide a centre supporting-leg, which call:d for foundations constructed so close together 
that the job entailed heavy expene. 


By using a special steel grooved square rod for both pickets and rails, and electrically weld- 
ing these at every intersection, we have succeeded in building panels 10 feet long, and dis- 
pensing with the centre supporting-leg entirely. The strength of this construction is enor- 
mous; a panel at the above installation safely sustained 5 men whose combined weight is 850 
pounds, without any apparent deflection. 

Such panels, in any height from 3 to 8 feet, may be supported upon anchored I-beam posts or 


set between columns. Perfect alignment, strength and rigidity combine to make Anchor Post 
Electrically Welded Railings and Gates both ple.sing and effective. 


Let us tell you 
more about it. 


Our Branch Offices, listed below, could 
send a representative to look over the 
property and submit designs and prices. 
We would be glad to furnish you with any 
further information by mail, if desired. 


Anchor Post Iron Works 


167 Broadway New York 
BRANCHES 

Boston, 79 Milk St.; Hartford, 902 Main St; 

Greenville, 8.C.; Philadelphia, Real Estate Truct 

Bldg.; Cleveland, Guardian Bldg.; Chicago, 8 So. 

Dearborn St.; Pittsburgh, Pa., Jenkins Arcade. 


Aprin, 1921. 
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tion of the corporation and issue $400,000 in new stock, so 
as to continue the operation of the mills. The authorized 
capital of the company, at its inception, was $500,000. One 
hundred thousand dollars of the new issue will be used to 
that and the new 
money to be will be obtained 
from stoek issued in the form of a preferred stock. If this 
plan meets with the approval of the court, the receiver- 
ship will be dismissed and officers will be chosen*to operate 
It is the reported opinion of Dr. W. T. Ham- 
the be able to start 


operation very shortly under the proposed arrangement. 


retire amount of outstanding bonds, 


used in running the mill 


the plant. 
mills should 


rick, the reeeiver, that 

A cotton mill company has been organized at Kings- 
ille, Texas, with a capital stock of $300,000 to manufac- 
The following board of directors 
ias been appointed, Robert J. Kleberg, C. H. Flats, Jr., 
E. W. House, Ben F. Wilson, W. D. MeNeill, D. H. Alli- 
son, D. G. J. S. Nolan and R. A. Dimmick. The 
designing and construction work is in charge of W. D. Me- 
Neill and D. H. Jones, of Fayetteville, N. C., who will 
The mill will be equip- 


ure 8s to 12s ply yarns. 


Cage, 


yperate the plant when completed. 
ped with the most modern machinery for making ply yarns 
and paralleling machinery will be used instead of spoolers. 
Kingsville is loeated in the fertile fields of South Texas, on 
the St. L. B. & M. R. R., and with its abundant supply of 
natural gas, oil fields, splendid water, and ample supply 
f labor, it is stated, this location should become a city 
f great importance. 

The Anniston (A!a.) 
5,000 spindles in a new addition it plans to erect. 

The American Cotton Mills, Ine., Bessemer City, N. C., 
has started up its spinning frames and will soon have its 


Cordage Company will install 


looms in operation on tire fabric, ete. 

Authority to inerease its capital stock from $200,000 
to $400,000 has been granted to the Conestee Mills, Green- 
ville, S. C. : 

The Aeme, Sterling and Crescent Mills, at Belmont, N. 
C., have installed all machinery, and everything is in read- 
iness for the manufacture of yarn. The villages for all 
of these mills ‘have been very attractively laid out and the 
fitted with all modern conveniences, running 
electrie lights, 
The Helena Spinning Co., West Helena, Ark., is ar- 


ranging for the rebuilding of its picker department, recent- 


louses 


are 


water, sewerage, ete. 


ly damaged by fire. 

The Consolidated Textile Corporation is having pre- 
liminary plans prepared for the erection of a new two- 
story brick warehouse at their plant at Lynchburg, Va., 
to cost about $40,000. J. E. Sirrine & Company, Green- 
ville, S. C., are the engineers. 

The Arkansas Cotton Mills Company has been organ- 
ized at Little Rock, Ark., with a eapital of $3,000,000. 
They plan to erect and maintain a chain of mills through- 
ut the state of Arkansas for the manufacture of cotton 
loth. E. Dalton, Pocahontas, Ark., is the president of 
the new concern, and T. W. Campbell, Reigler Building, 
Little Rock, Ark., is the secretary and treasurer. They 
contemplate using 10,000 h. p. of hydro-electric power. The 
mills, when erected, will be the first in Arkansas to manu- 
facture cotton into cloth. 

The Sapona Cotton Mills, Cedar Falls, N. C., will con- 
struct a three-story spinning plant of standard mill con- 
struction for the manufacture of hosiery yarns, with a 
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W. J. Armfield, Jr., of Ash- 
C., is secretary and treasurer. 
) Cotton Mills have completed the 


capacity of 4,000 spindles. 
boro, N. 
The Sanford (N. C. 
installation of considerable new equipment for increased 
production, including a number of extensions and improve- 
ments to accommodate the new machinery. The work rep- 
resents an investment said to be about $225,000. 
The Mills, West Point, Ga., 
arranged for a the West Point Manufactur- 


Riverdale Cotton have 
merger with 
ing Co., under the latter name. 

The Chesterfield Manufacturing Company, Petersburg, 
Va., manufacturer of cotton yarns, ete., has construction 
under way on a new hydro-electric power plant in Chester 
field County for genera] mill service. A conerete dam and 
spillway have been completed at a cost of about $75,000, 
and installation of power generating equipment will be 
commenced shortly. The company also has preliminary 
plans for the erection of a new mill, to supplement its 
present works on Swift’s Creek. J. F. Taylor, Kinston, 
N. C., is president and treasurer of the company. 


The New England Mill Situation. 

The drop in the cotton markets has been followed by a 
drop in cloth and yarn values to levels that ought to stim- 
ulate business and has not done so. Proportionally, the 
cloth decline has been greater than the cotton decline. In 
the early part of January 381% inch 64 x 60 print cloths 
sold at 834 cents and is now quoted around 6% cents, which 
Under normal 
a cotton 


is equivalent to 13 cents a pound in cloth. 
would welcome 


one of the greatest of 


conditions cotton manufacturers 
decline. But it thet 
the country’s crops is involved and the farmer is suffering 
the con- 


is recognized 


losses that no reserve could provide against. In 
servatively managed cotton mills of New England reserves 
to withstand the price decline in cloth and cotton on hand 
had been built up consistently, and they were kept in hand 


by a severe curtailment of production in the last half of 
The planter could take no such precautionary 


last year. 
method and the loss is being felt in manufacturing as else- 
where, 

Had it been 
kets around 15 cents a pound, the basis on which January 


possible to have stabilized the cotton mar- 


eloth prices were made, the cotton manufacturers would 
have been better satisfied. As matters now stand, they are 
again facing the necessity for curtailment, and are even 
beginning it to avoid accumulating stocks for which there 
is no market on any basis of profit now in sight. 

The mils that make the best known standard products 
are still running on past orders. The time is close at hand 
when more dealers must come forward or these mills will 
be forced into the position of many of those making print 
cloths and convertibles, to elect between operating at a loss 
while piling up product, or closing down until a further 
reduction in costs can be brought about. Already there 
are talks of a further wage reduction that must be made 
in June to meet the reductions announced in southern mill 
centers. 

The prices were named on napped cottons for fall 
delivery by the Amoskeag Company on March 10, and were 
unexpectedly low. The last prices were named in January 
of 1920 on a basis of 371% cents for Daisy cloth, a standard 
colored domet. The new price on the same cloth was 12% 
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cents. This reduction of 66 per cent was the most radical 


ever made on merchandise of this character. It was in 


keeping with the reductions that have taken place in other 
After 
mills 


cloths, gradually, since the early part of last year. 
stated that the 
had purposely refrained 


the new prices were named it was 


stocks on hand. They 


had no 
from accumulating stocks after deliveries were completed 
in September of last year and this gave customers an op 


portunity to liquidate. 


Other manufacturers are following the lead of the 


Amoskeag in making a low price basis and it is believed 
all of reduction. De- 


liveries ar It has al 


them are anticipating a wage 


till October. 


that 
to be made from Jun 
ready appeared that cutters and many of the jobbers realize 
the situation as to stocks and have laid down very satis- 


factory mill orders. On some cloths they have ordered more 


than can be produced in the time given. Nothing has been 


done as vet on prices for cotton blankets and it seems 


probable that this will be delayed for another month. The 
prices named on wool blankets were very low, and there 


has been market competition in liquidating stocks, with 


; 


many of the blankets made for the government. 


The gingham situation continues excellent. Stocks do 


not exist in first hands and cutters and jobbers have been 


asking for additional deliveries in exeess of the orders 


placed some time ago. The eutters have been very active 
on ginghams both on staples and dress ginghams, so that 
The 


for wide sheetings, sheets and pillow cases, and 


in this quarter the market is on a sound footing. 


market 


some of the finer muslins and Jongeloths has continued good. 


But in instances tl have 
had 


e standard branded fabrics 


most 
a preference in the markets. 
A drop 


of more than 25 per cent on some constructions has oceurred 


There 


The print eloth markets have been very weak. 


while less than a third of the output has been sold. 
have been some mill orders that have been filled but during 
March 
ually to 
The 


he eT 


goods began to accumulate and mills began grad- 
run short time or stop some of the machinery. 
specialty fabrics made for the automobile trade have 


very dull and most of the users have been absorbing 
stocks made up on past orders, that mills refused to ean- 
cel. There has been some improvement in the demand, com- 
pared with the stagnation of a couple of months ago, and 
this is reflected in a resumption of operations in a few 
of the mills built to make tire fabries and other special 
cloths. There is still a long way to go before these spee- 
ialty mills will be fully employed again. 

Prints and pereales have been moving out steadily on 
the 
very busy, running in full. 
hold 
1-4 64 x 60s. 


largely to the cutting trades and the corporation 


past orders and three largest print works have been 
The advances that were asked 
on pereales did not long, as buyers would not pay 


above 12 eents for These goods have gone 
very 
There has been a 
The 


printing departments of the large finishing companies have 


printers secured most of the business, 


steady business done on cretonnes, and faney prints. 


been doing better than either the bleaching or piece dyeing 
departments. Some of the job printers have booked a fair 
volume of business on shirtings, sleeve linings, and other 
specialties but have done less than they anticipated on 
dress fabrics. Voiles have been called for quite freely, al- 
though in the past three or four weeks there has been a 


growing call for tinted Jawns and batistes. 
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The bleacheries were doing very well in February and 
are still doing quite a business on old orders. The drop 
in cloths and the unsettled condition following has limited 
business somewhat. The leading branded lines of bleach 
ed eottons have sold steadily. 

The cotton yarn trade has been unsatisfactory. Prices 
on combed yarns have been low and the little business of 
fered has been secured in close competition. The curtail- 
ment of production has persisted longer in the yarn mills 
the cloth mills, although, as stated, the auto tir 
fabrie and specialty still idle in 


One of the difficulties of getting the yarn 


than in 


fabrie mills are many 
departments. 
business into better shape arose from the demands of the 
knitters and men’s wear weavers for very low prices spin 
The hosiery knitters who use fin¢ 


not meet. 


combed numbers were particularly disturbed by the in- 


ners would 
ability to bring down yarn prices, especially on mercer- 
ized yarns. Recently there have been signs of a change 
due to the auetion sale of 5,000 cases of Ipswich hosiery, 
neither 


value on roods 


fail to 


which seemed to set a made up 


eould recognize and pre- 


knitters nor spinners 
pare for. 

There has been some gain in the volume of faney fin 
goods business recently although most of the New Bed- 
ford mills have not been doing much in fine plain cloths. 
There shirting 


placed and some of the silk and cotton specialties have 


have been some good sized fine orders 
been ordered for future delivery. 

The mill machinery shops have not felt the reaction ir 
business in the same degree as cloth and yarn mills. Most 
of the large concerns are still busy on old orders that will 
not be completed before the end of this year. One of 
the largest loom works will not undertake new deliveries 
this side of July and another has not been able to take caré 
of all the small filling in business that has been offered. 
The explanation of the continued business in the shops is 
found in the fact that some satisfactory foreign orders 
were placed and payment was fully guaranteed before they 
were undertaken. It is also true that some concerns under- 
took renewals that were provided for before the break came 
and have not been countermanded. 

Opinion varies greatly among New England mill men 
concerning the future course of business. The immediate 
situation is one of serious complications arising from the 
declining purchasing power at home, where wage reductions 
among railroad and large industrial workers are being fac- 
ed. These are supplementing the contracted buying power 
textile 


values alone 


of the agricultural communities. If 
were considered, they would be inclined to think that the 
prices and 


has been almost complete, in both 


Yet it is now well known that southern wage re- 


reaction 
wages. 
duections have extended farther than those in New England 
and the latter must be put on a competitive basis before 
any sound progress can be made. The wage period does 
not expire till June and nothing will be done in a general 
way before then. 

3ut there is a feeling in some places that even :f wage 
costs were down there would still be lacking a market broad 
enough to take eare of the possible output. New England 
products were exported very freely in the 
and the section wil] miss the export trade in cotton goods 


past few years 


more than it wil) be harmed by the increased imports of 


the past few months. 
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business is 
mills that 


that doing 


this is felt 


It is eleur enough money for 


going to ve high and so much that 


wo ild 


‘ike to buy some of the very cheap cotton offered, 
eany vt do so without paying a prohibitive rate. Moreover, 

is not yet certain that coal costs are going to come down 
yr that other supplies will drop much before the middle 
of the year. 

The one thing settled is that it is not time to pile up 
goods nor to go on foreing prices down. The general 
thought is that it may be prudent to énter upon a further 
curtailment plan to be worked out as individua] judgment 


and conditions dictate, and at this writing that is the trend. 


Cotton Comment. 


BY H. AND B. BEER. 


New Orleans, Mareh 9th, 1921. 
The tendeney of market remained downward during the 

past month, due to the failure of the spot demand to re- 

which, in turn attributed to the unfavorable 


vive, was 


European political and financial situation; as a_ result 
values are about $10 per bale lower than one month ago, 
with middling in New Orleans quoted today at 11 cents, 
reached thus far 


or within 25 points of the lowest level 


this season. 

The attitude of Germany in regard to meeting the rep- 
arations demanded by the Allies has been disappointing, 
necessitating the invasion of that country to compel obe- 
dience to the penalty imposed upon her. 

Failure of American spinners to enter the market, ex- 


cept 


pt for immediate wants, notwithstanding their stocks be 


the smallest for many years past, and the fact that 
prices of the raw product are lower than they have been 
in seven years, not to mention the fact that present prices 
are below the cost of production under existing conditions, 
was responsible to a great extent for values declining to 
level of 
To Mareh last 
American cotton this season figured as follows: 
Last 
2,169,000 
2.997.000 
3,680,000 


late. 
4th, compared 


SO low a 
with season, spinners 
takings of 
This Season Season 
1,059,000 
2.025.000 


3,166,000 


Bales 
North and Canada 
Southern 
Foreign spinners 
6,250,000 8,846,000 


By the above it will be seen that while foreign spinners 


Total by world 


have taken 514,000 bales less of American cotton, takings 
by American mills are 2,082,000 smaller than to even date 
last season, of which deficit 1,110,000 are credited to the 
North and 972,000 to the South. 
of the depression in market is due to the very poor demand 


Therefore, the main cause 


from the American mills from the opening of the season to 
the present day. 

However, there is a ray of hope of the demand improv- 
ing from now on, as economic conditions are gradually im- 
proving in America where industrial activity is beeoming 
more evident. 
in the woolen manufacturing districts. 

Aside of these features, domestic mills hold very light 
stocks of the raw product, jobbers are said to hold limited 
stocks of the finished product, and retailers throughout the 
country are reported to have scant supplies of shelf goods. 


The last of the industries to improve being 
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In Europe, British mills have been operating on half 


time since the middle of last December, and Freneh spin 


running on short time for a long while. 


that the 


ners have been 


Therefore, it is evident consuming markets of 


Europe and Asia possess light stocks of goods because of 
the small output by the mills and light exports. 

Therefore there is every prospect of business improving 
in the future, particularly when the world realizes that 
the 


reduction in this year’s cotton acreage, and the probability 


South is in earnest in its effort to make a drastie 


of the new administration in Washington adopting a very 


high tariff for protection of American farm and manu- 
facturing interests, in advance of which, buying, to avoid 
paying higher prices, is likely to inerease, 

That there are good prospects for a decided reduction 
this 


noted in the following official tonnage figures as to sales of 


in the acreage and in the use of fertilizer year is 


fertilizer from August 
last 


Ist to February 28th, compared with 

year: 

Last Season 
651,968 
765,780 
178,109 

79,5900 
48,930 
51,480 


33,956 


This Season 
197,995 


283,412 


Georgia 
South Carolina 
(X) 


Mississippi 


57,633 
21,786 
20,710 


28.003 


Alabama 


Arkansas 


Louisiana 


Total 7 states 624,959 1,805,773 


(X) 


North Carolina does not report tonnage but reports a de- 


October 1 to February 28. 

crease of 71 per cent compared with last year. Oklahoma 
reports that for seven months last year approximately 4,000 
tons were sold, but owing to high price of fertilizer and 
fertilizer this heen 


low price of cotton, use of year has 


greatly reduced. 
Book has been 
This, the 


issue, contains several new features not included in the two 


The 1921 Year 


issued and is now ready for distribution. 


Textile Manufacturer 


third 


previous editions; prominent among these is an article on 
the sizing of cotton warps, which gives a clear exposition 
of the characteristic properties of different sizing mate- 
rials and practical hints on how these should: be used for 
best results. A table of weaving particulars for standard 
makes of woolen and worsted fabries is also included, as 
is an article on the guiding principles of good ventilation. 
The numbers of cotton mills, spindles and looms in all 
countries of the world are given in tabular form, and also 
a table of the world’s cotton crop returns. 

The primary object of the “Year Book” is to provide 
mill men with a handy collection of notes, rules, tables 
and other data, and a special endeavor is made to include 
matters not readily accessible to textile men. The pub- 
lishers are Emmott & Co., Ltd., 65 King St., Manchester, 


England. 


Do not disparage rivals, nor run down another man’s 


goods. If you do not know what to say, say nothing. 


Prosperity not earned is like good cheer gotten from 


drink and drugs. 
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Notes About Men You Know. 


W. F. Stroup has succeeded A. W. Hales as secretary 
and treasurer of the Buck Creek Cotton Mills, Siluria, 
Ala. 

Wes 
carding at the 


WorRELL recently was appointed overseer of 
3ibb Manufacturing Company’s Mill No. 1, 


J. Hunt. 


C. J. Hunt, one of the best known paint authorities in 
the country, recently 
e principal textile mills and other industrial 
company, Wadsworth, 


Mr. Hunt has 


years, of 


made a trip through the southern sec- 
tion covering th 
plants where the products of his 
Howland & Co., Ine., of 
this organization for 36 


Boston, are used. 


been connected 


which 18 years have been spent in active service for the 
company’s interests. He is now manager in charge of 


ul 


their sales promotion, and makes two trips a year through- 


southern textile field. His years of experience in 


out the 
every state in the 
Pacifie coast, and 


and 


the paint business covers practically 
made i] 

Mexico, 
the oldest salesmen, in point of 
Wadsworth, Howland & ov. 


are made by this company for use in 


trips to the 


country, he has 


traveled also Cuba, South America 


He is one ol 


with 


has 
Barbados. 
service, now connected 
The produets which 
the textile industry include the well known Bay State line 


of paints, roofing stain, varnishes, brick and cement coat- 
ing for mill buildings and villages, Dixielite white finish 


in flat and semi-gloss for mill building walls and ceilings, 
and Bay State cement floor hardener. 

W. C. Rurrin, treasurer of the Mayo Mills, Mayodan, 
N. C.; the Twine Mills Corporation, Roanoke, Va.; the 
Washington Mills, Fries, Va.; and the Mt. Airy (N. C.) 
Mills, died in Winston-Salem, N. C., on February 18, fol- 
lowing an operation for appendicitis. Mr. Ruffin was 55 
years of age, and was a grandson of the late Chief Justice 
Thomas Ruffin of the North Carolina Supreme Court. 

Mr. Ruffin was a former president of the North Carolina 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, holding the office in 
1916-17. He was also a former member of the board of 
governors of the American Cotton Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation and a member of the executive committee of the 
Southern Cotton Manufacturers. He is survived by his 
widow and four children. 


at Macon, Ga. 


ne 


F. E. Tiron. 


F, E. Treron has been appointed sales manager of the 
Toledo Seale Company for the southern district, with head- 
quarters at Atlanta. Mr. Tipton previously was sales agent 
for this company for the territory including North and 
South Carolina, and the district over which he will have 
supervision has now been: extended to inelude also Georgia, 
Alabama, Florida and eastern Tennessee. 

Mr. Tipton joined the Toledo Seale organization as a 
salesman in 1916, and was first assigned to Rocky Mount, 
N. C. The standard of success in the sales organization of 
this company in the United States and Canada is member- 
ship in the 100% Club, to which salesmen annually gain 
admission by selling the quota assigned them for the en- 
tire year. Mr. Tipton made the 1916 100% Club in the 
first ten montlis and has succeeded in becoming a member 
of the Club every succeeding year. The salesman who has 
the highest percentage of quota in the United States and 
Canada for the year automatically becomes president. Mr. 
Tipton, as sales agent for North and South Carolina, gain- 
ed this honor in the 1920 Club with 286 per cent of his 
quota. 

Mr. Tipton is looking forward to a very large expansion 
of business in the southern district during the present 
year. He will have a large number of experienced sales- 
men under his direction, and sales room and complete ser- 
vice departments will be maintained at the district head- 
quarters in Atlanta and in other important cities through- 
out the southern district. 
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Time was when you liked to take 
a chance on a lucky packet, but you do 
not use that method in business. 


Warren Soap and Warren Service 
combine the accumulated experience of 
a large part of the textile trade during fifty 
years with the most up-to-date scientific 
investigation. 


The Garren Soap Manufacturing Go. 
77 Summer Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
Established 1870 Incorporated]1890 
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STRAIGHT LINE METHODS 


The Business Graphics 
OF 


ERNST & ERNST 


A Necessity in the Control of Business 





Clear and accurate mental pictures of your business activities 
and the conditions of trade are vital to successful management. 
Dependable figures, of course, must be the basis of such pictures. 
But to assimilate columns of figures, and get their meaning, 
requires time and a definite mental concentration not always 





at command. 


The Business Graphics of Ernst and Ernst are the answer. 





The value of these charts to the executive or manager in any 
line of business cannot be exaggerated. They make visible at 
a glance all progress or decline. They locate weakness and 
waste; disclose hidden sources of revenue; suggest balance, and 
point out logical development. It is impossible to avoid their 
mathematical conclusions. They are simple, definite, final. 


Ernst and Ernst Business Graphics are the work of a large and 
highly specialized department. The preparation of charts is 
based on sound engineering and accounting principles. These 
charts reduce to a comparable basis, instantly visible, all ele- 
ments of a business of whatever magnitude. And by the use of 
simple standardized methods, the actual preparation of charts is 
made pdssible and practical by the clerks of your own office. 





Our pamphlet on ‘‘Business Graphics,’’ with sample 
charts in colors, to executives or managers on request. 


ERNST & ERNST 


AUDITS - SYSTEMS 
TAX SERVICE 








NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND CINCINNATI NEW ORLEANS 
PHILADELPHIA MINNEAPOLIS BUFFALO INDIANAPOLIS DALLAS 
BOSTON ST. PAUL PITTSBURGH TOLEDO FORT WORTH 
PROVIDENCE ST. LOUIS DETROIT ATLANTA HOUSTON 
WASHINGTON KANSAS CITY RICHMOND DENVER 


STRAIGHT LINE METHODS 
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Taking Out Twist on Fine Speeders. 


Eprror CorTrTon: 


much interested in the discussion of 
No. 19” “Wash 
twist on fine speeders. 
No. 19,” J] 


This gives a twist multiplier 


I have been 
“D). F..” 


taking out 


very 


“(ontributor and (Conn.)” on 


Like “Contributor am puzzled over that 
124 r. p.m. of the front roll. 
of 1.20. By this I mean that the square root of 6 mul 
tiplied by 1.20 will give the twist per inch that “Wash’’ 
6.00 And a 1}4-inch 


124 r.p.m. with a spindle speed of 


was putting into his hank roving. 


roll 


will give the 


front running 


1,300 same number of turns per inch as 


the square root of 6 multiplied by 1.20. 
Now 


we all know that it varies for different lengths of staple 


this 1.20 multiplier is considered a standard but 


and also varies with the four different processes of fly 


But American machinery builders figure their 
1.20, 


frames. 
catalog tables with this multiplier of ignoring the 


leneth of process. So their catalogs eall 
for 2.94 6.00 
Woonsocket catalog for a speed of 1,300 on the spindle, 


call for 124 r.p.m. of the front roll to give 2.94 turns 


staple or the 


turns per ineh for hank roving and the 


per ineh. 
The idea is to keep this multiplier just as low as pos- 
sible for the higher we have to go the less our production 
will be, due to decreased front roll speed, 
“Wash” can make 6.00 hank 
a multiplier of 1.20. 
No. 19,” 


making a 5.80 hank roving with a front roll speed of 99 


roving from 11/16 ineh 


using 


} 
STOCK 


“Contributor running 11/16 inch stock and 


r.p.m. and 1,300 on the spindle is inserting 3.71 turns 


This ealls for a mul- 
than that 
by “Wash” and will reduce his production practically 20 


per cent below that obtained by “Wash,” other things being 


of twist per inch into his roving. 


tiplier of 1.57 which*is 25 per cent greater used 


equal. 

“Contributor No. 19” is doing a good job on his 28s 
yarn. The break is good which shows he is not treating 
his stock too harshly and that his machines are in fairly 
good shape. If his bottom cone was working too hard he 
would find it showing up in the breaking strength. If 
he was stretching his roving he would find that also. 
But he has evidently been trying to reduce that multiplier 
and eannot seem to make a go of it. Well, there are a 
lot of us who cannot bring our multiplier down to 1.20 
on 11/16 inch stock, and who would like to know how 
to do it. 
not do it on anything under that. 

Before “Contributor No. 19” 
tion as outlined by “Wash,” I would like for him to look 
for making 5.80 


I can do it on 1% inch peeler stock, but I can- 


changes his organiza- 


over the following organization sheet 


hank roving from 14-inch stock. This was only one of 


four different kinds of stock being run at this time and 
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We invite our readers to make use of this depart- 
ment for the discussion of any and all problems aris- 
ing in the mill or the finishing plant. Questions, 
answers or letters need not conform to any particular 
style and wil] be properly edited before publishing. 
The editors do not hold themselves responsible for 
any statements of opinion or fact which may appear 
in this department unless so endorsed. This depart- 
ment is open to all. 


was the shortest of the four, the longest being 1°s Sea 


Island stock. 
Stoek is 14, Upland grading from good middling to 
strict good middling. 

Mixing consisted of 10 bales made ‘by bale opener and 
carried to the bin by a fan system. 

Breaker pic cer. Beater speed, 940 r.p.m.; beater 1s 
18 inch bladed 
weight of lap, 14 ounces per yard. 

Intermediate picker. Beater speed, 940 r. p.m.; 
inech—two bladed 


(not 4); 


two type; r.p.m. calender rolls, 7.18; 


beat 


er is 18 calender rolls, 
7.04; 


yard, 


type; rr. p.m. 


doublings, 3 weight of lap, 13 ounces per 


Finisher picker. Beater speed, 940 r. p.m.; beater is 
18 inch—two bladed type; r.p.m. calender rolls, 7.54; 


weight of lap, 12 ounees per yard; doubling, 3 (not 4). 


Cards. Weight of ecard sliver, 50 grains; doffer speed, 
7% vr. p.m. 


Drawing. Two of drawine were used, with 


processes 
common rolls. Front roll speed, 310 r. p.m. on each. Lst 
process, 51 grain sliver; 2nd process, 52 grain sliver. 

Spindle speed, 500 r. p.m.; 
twist multiplier, 


Slubber. 12 x 6 inch. 

hank roving .75 hk., twist per inch, 1.12; 

1.29. 
Intermediate. 


hank 


plier, 


10 x 5 ineh. Spindle speed, 780 r. p.m. 


roving, 2.00 hk.; twist per inch, 1.85; twist multi 
1.31. 
ine Speeders. 


inch. Spindle speed, 1,050 


hk. ; 


8 x 3% 
5.80 


r.p.m.; hank roving, twist per inch, 3.27; 
twist multiplier, 1.36. 
on this organization is 
that quality was the one thing wanted. We made nothing 
but the best. I think this line-up for 5.80 hank roving is 
going “Wash’s” recommendations to “Contributor No. 19” 
just one better, but I could not get the multiplier below 
1.36 and I was pushing it rather hard at that. We might 
have had less trouble at 1.40. 
Please submit this to “Wash” 
19,” so that we may have the benefit of their experience 
and advice. I cannot help but feel that “Wash” must 


have something up his sleeve that he hasn’t told us about 


One thing to be remembered 


and “Contributor No. 

















































yet. All I can say to him is this, those 28 frames of 192 


spindles each that produced 1,316 hanks in 58 hours did 


not have any tight slides or lifting shafts. 


EprroR COTTON: 
Corton I] notice a com 


Department 


In the February number of 
Diseussion cov- 


munieation in the Practical 


ering a lay-out of a carding department which was deserib- 


ed by “Contributor No. 19,” and note that he asks that 
this lay-out be submitted to “Wash (Conn.)” for his 
approval and recommendations. I also have read with 
great interest the suggestions offered by “Wash” in his 
reply. 

While I understand that this inquiry was for “Wash,” 


may I have the permission to submit a few remarks toward 
the required adjustments to be made by “Contributor No. 


19” in his carding department, and also at the same time 


in opposition to 


oice a few remarks, not meaningly 
“Wash’s” reply, but simply to place my version of the 
way “Contributor No. 19” should be guided out of his 
difficulty ? 

While I realize that a mixture of a large number of 
bales is quite essential in blending color and staples, per- 

ps “Contributor No. 19” may be utilizing all of the 
space available, and if sueh be the eireumstanees, if he 
will but look up December, February and March num- 
bers of Corron and read carefully the communications 
sioned “A.B.C. (R. I.),” he will find the solution for a 
foundation of a yarn that ean be handled wit less twist 
and a slower flyer speed, not a faster one. For when more 
speed is applied to a spindle, invariably more twist is re 
quired to handle that speed; thus slowing the front roll 


production, 


labor required on the part of the 


results stand practically the same for 


ater ount of 


Lf the 


are followed carefully, he 


‘45 an 


operative. suggestions in the communications re 
that he won’t 
16 ounce lap 


then 


ferred to will find 


ve satisfied with anything less than a 15 or 
from his finisher picker, and the foundation will 
be laid for any form of maneuvers desirable. 


Then, by retaining the 52 grain sliver from the card 


and using the 16 ounce lap; he will find a cleaner quality 


of cotton coming from his doffers because he has increased 


the draft of the ecard to the neighborhood of 


the leneth ot D 


135 inches. 

This extra draft—provided the picker lap is made ac- 
cording to directions given in the articles mentioned- 
takes place between the feed roll and licker-in, allowing 
the licker to pass through the inches fed a greater number 
of times, removing practically all the foreign matter there 
is left in the lap web. 

[ should say that under his present lay-out, “Contribu- 
tor No. 19” is beating his cotton too much. I would like 
for him to try setting the feed plate to a 7 gauge. If he 
is running his doffers below 9 turns, he should change 
turns and reduce the ecard sliver in 
that the speed of the doffer was increased, 


them to 9 the same 


percentage 
thus retaining the original production with a lighter sliver 
per yard and a still longer ecard draft, still cleaner work 
and a better sliver to draw in the breaker drawing frame. 

With these changes on the pickers and cards, he will 
find that he is making somewhere in the neighborhood 
of a 45 grain sliver, this may be drawn to a 47 on the 
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first drawing, the intermediate drawing to a 48 or 49, and 
the finisher to a 50 or 52 grain sliver. 

With regard to the front roll speed, I have made a 
far greater production and a smoother sliver by slowing 
the front roll to 15 per cent over the actual production. I 
mean to say that a great many mills are over-speeded at 
the drawings and the stoppage can be greatly reduced by 
slowing the frames, and allowing the tender to get around 
to the run-outs before the frame stops, thus eutting down 
the stoppage and increasing the production, by keeping 
the frames running. 

I agree with “Wash” as to the sliver being slackened 
between the front steel roll and calender roll, and also as 
to having the holes in the trumpets the same size, not too 
small. 

I would suggest that “Contributor No. 19” experiment 
with 1,050 r. p.m. on 7 x 314 frames, following this rule 
Use a multiplier of 1.3 times the 
1.3 & V5.80 hk. = 3.13 
method and 


in the experiment: 
square root of the hank for twist. 
per inch for twist. Then follow this 
change 3.13 to read 31.3 and eall this lays per inch required 

Find a rack gear to let the tension 


out properly according to the 
requires, and make sure that the exact gear is found that 


turns 


on the bare bobbins. 
diameter which 31.3 lays 


handles the tension properly. 
Now the of this 
Pickers according to the suggestions in the December, 
February and March numbers of by “A. B. C. 
(R. I.)”; picker lap, 16 ounces per yard; card draft near 
150 doffer speed, 9 


summary situation is as follows: 


CoTToON 


inches; ecard sliver near 45 grains; 
r.p.m. if possible; licker-in set to 7 gauge. If a 45 


grain sliver is used from the eard the first drawing sliver 
the second drawing 49 erains; and 


should be 47 grains; 
the third drawing 52 grains. The slubber hank roving 
should be .75; the intermediate roving 1.70; and the fine 


hank roving 5.80. The speed of the slubbers, 12 x 6, 
should be 575 r.p.m., the twist and lay 1.3 the 
of the The speed on the in- 
termediates should twist 1.3 
times the square root of the hank roving. The fine speed- 
er speed should be 1,050 r. m. p., twist and lay 1.3 times the 
square root of the hank roving. 

The result of this will be five teeth of twist out of the 
fine speeders, with less waste and more production. 

I hope “Contributor No. 19” will make an experiment 
along the methods outlined in this letter, and give us the 
benefit of the results he gets through the Practical Dis- 
Tom (Mass.) . 


times 
hank roving. 
860 r. p. m., 


square root 


be and lay 


cussion Department of Corron. 


A Point on Card Grinding. 


Epitor Corron : 

On any up-to-date card the cylinder is called upon 
to do a greater amount of work than the doffer. The dof- 
fer must have finer wire and the largest mumber to the 
square inch in order to be able to take all the earded fibers 
from the cylinder. The cylinder wire is more liable to be 
faced for the reason that it is liable to come mto contact 
with the flats, plates, sereens and matter of a hard nature. 

Of late, many carders grind the cylinder much longer 
than they grind the doffer. They claim that as the doffer 
has less work to do and as the doffer wire is much finer, it 
does not require the same amount of grinding. When a eard 
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Mere order-taking in foreign trade has had its day. Though American 


New Export 


s_1ipments of foods, merchandise and materials over-seas continue large, 


Problems expertcrs in every line recognize that the turn in the tide has come. 


In future, goods that go abroad must first be sold. Customers must 
be sought, studied, served. Markets must be developed and connec- 
tions formed on a basis of information and analysis even more exact 


than those required in securing business in the past. 


In making contacts with unfamiliar markets—in keeping touch with 
changing conditions—in carrying out the financial or shipping oper- 
ations required in over-seas transactions—the Irving’s Foreign Service 
and Foreign Trade Divisions may be able to supply you with just 
the information, counsel or banking and commercial aid you need. 
l’or exporters—as well as importers—lIrving. service spans all seas. 


IRVING NATIONAL BANK 


WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK 


has been grinding for 4 or 5 hours it is stopped and if = 1260 total medium draft. Next we find the total figured 


the wire on the doffer bites the finger nails the band is draft as follows: 
pulled from the grinding wheel on ‘the doffer and removed, IS St Bi. 2 ed 
then the card is again started and the cylinder ground nwa 


until the wire on the cylinder is sharp enough to bite the 146 
Looking at the total figured draft it will be seen that 


658 total figured draft. 


finger nails. 

This is a good point in grinding because it saves the it is lower than the total medium draft and therefore the 
separate machine drafts will be lower than the good 
medium drafts mentioned, but if in figuring the draft it 


should be found to be higher than the total medium draft, 


doffer wire and helps to retain the working diameter of the 
doffer. When tthe grinding wheel is removed the doffer 


should be stopped for the reason that waste is liable to 
collect and cause fire. Williams (Conn.) then each separate machine draft would also be higher 
than the good medium drafts referred to. 

We will now proceed to find the fourth root of 1260 
which will be the ratio to use for that figure, and next we 
ae P will find the fourth root of 658 which will be the ratio 
sae Pe ices to use for that figure. Now keeping in mind the fact 

In figuring out the draft lay-out for 12s and 20s yarn, that the figured drafts will be lower than the medium 
about one of the best methods known is that of figuring the drafts, we will proceed as follows: 


A Draft Layout on 12s and 20s Yarn. 


drafts for the various machines by finding the fourth First, starting with the slubber, the formula will be 
root of the total draft if four processes are being used, or . ay : 
the cube root if three processes are being used, and then 479950 xi’ 646 modiam. ratio. 
using this root as a ratio, used in conjunction with the ‘\/658 <= 6.06 figured ratio. 
fourth root of the figured draft in case of four process 506 <4 ’ 
work, or with the eube root of the figured draft in case ee nee 0h tien dente 
of three process work. ‘ 5.95 
We will first take the 12s yarn and using ‘a 57 It will be seen from the foregoing that the slubber 
grain sliver behind the slubber will proceed as follows: wil) have a draft of 3.4 which is a very good draft. Next 
First reduce the grain sliver to hank sliver by dividing we will proceed to find the intermediate draft by the fol- 
8.33 by 57. 8.33 ~ 57 = .146 hank sliver. Now, taking lowing formula: 
for the four machines the good medium drafts of slubber 5.06 « 5 
4, intermediate 5, roving 6 and spinning 10.5, we next —_—__—_—— = 4,25 intermediate draft. 
find the total medium draft as follows: 4 5 «& 6 10.5 5.95 
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THE 
NEWPORT Vat 
COLORS 







The following are immediately available 
as pastes and correspond in other respects 
to Indanthrene colors of the same designa- 
tion: 
















Newport Anthrene Blue G C D Paste 
Newport Anthrene Dark Blue B O Paste 
Newport Anthrene Blue R S Paste 
Newport Anthrene Green B Paste 

















TRADE MARK 
“COAL TO DYESTUFF” ‘ 


Os ee 


NEWPORT CHEMICAL WORKS, Inc. 


Delaware Corporation 
PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 


Branch Sales Offices: 
BOSTON, MASS PHILADELPHIA, PA 
PROVIDENCE, R. I CHICAGO, ILL. 
GREENSBORO, N. C 


























AN “UTSMAN” 


QUILL CLEANING 
MACHINE 


Will aid you in cutting the cost of your produc- 
tion. It takes the place and equals the amount of 
labor produced by from four to twenty laborers. One 





et EN sa 


BuILT FoR SERVICE— hundred and seventy mills in the United States and 
ON APPROVED Canada are now using the “UTSMAN.” 
MECHANICAL LINEs. Why delay in ordering one of these machines? 


An “UTSMAN” will save its cost many times 
over and will also efficiently and speedily take-care 
of all your quill cleaning troubles. 


THE TERRELL MACHINE CO., Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 


“Have You Our Catalog >?” 
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From this it will be seen that the intermediate draft 


vill be 4.25 which is also a very good draft. Now we will 
ioure the roving draft as follows: 
5.06 < 6 


5.10 roving draft. 


5.95 
This is also a very good draft for the roving frame and 
results. And now we will work out 


vill give excellent 


e spinning draft: ; 
5.06 10.5 
8.92 spinning draft. 
5.95 
Now taking the 20s yarn and using a 57 grain sliver 
which equals .146 hank sliver) we will proceed to find 
e total figured draft as follows: 


20 < 2 2x a 


1095 total figured draft. 
146 
Next we will find the ratio for this figure by finding 
its fourth root: 
‘\/1095 
the total 
the 
separate machine drafts will be lower. 
we will now’ find the slubber draft: 
5.74 «4 


5.74 figured ratio. 
figured draft it is 
draft, therefore 


With this in mind 


that 


the 


In looking at found 


is lower than total medium 


3.86 slubber draft. 


0.99 


will be seen that we get a draft of 3.86 for 


Now we will figure the 


Thus it 
the slubber which is a good draft. 
intermediate draft: 

5.74 “4 5 


1.82 intermediate draft. 
5.95 

will get the draft for the roving frame: 
5.74 « 6 


~ = 5.78 roving 


Next we 


draft. 

5.95 
Having found a draft of 5.78 for the roving frame we 
draft 
10.5 


find the for the spinning frame: 


5.74 


will now 
10.11 spinning draft. 
5.95 
Benjamin (Conn.) 


On Running a Spinning Room. 


Epitor Corron: 

Please allow me space in the Practical Diseussion De- 
partment to say a few words on running a spinning room. 
You know, we all don’t see things alike so we should al] 
try to be of help to one another if we can. 


It has always been my policy to hold to my idea vntil 
I am shown that I am wrong, and then I am ready to come 
across to the other side. 

The first thing a- spinner should do is to get on’ good 
terms with the carder if possible. If he ean’t, he should 
then lay his ease before the superintendent and try to 
prove ‘his part, for a man who is a carder can’t 
see how some little thing might help the spinner 
I am not 


always 
out of 
carder. 


his troubles, and vice versa. nuch of a 


You know, the Good Book says we a) have a talent, be 
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it large or small, and mine is that of a spinner, and I am 
trying to use it the best I can. 
The next thing for a spinner to do is to keep on the 


If he 


and the spinner can’t prove it, the thing for the 


good side of the shop man. hasn’t any good side, 
spinner 
out for another job before he is told he 


to do is look 


isn’t wanted any longer. 

It is not good business to leave a job when it is in a 
hole. Stay with it until you get it on top and then leave 
it. For myself, I had rather take a job that is in a hole 
than to take one that is in good shape, but I always want 
to leave a job in the best shape I ean. 

We spinners are having better times than we did a few 
years ago, because they stopped us from working the young 
I find that the that 


happened to a spinning room. I have charge of spinning 


children. this was best thing ever 


and twisting and have only four 8-hour hands, and I have 
been here four years. I have never stopped a frame yet 
for want of an All the young people around 
here are in school; the most of them are, anyway. 


operative. 


I try to keep the best men possible for fixers and see 
hands. I have strict rules which are made so they 


kept. It 


ond 


can be is better never to make a rule than to 


make one and let it go down. I don’t believe in posting 


rules. I go to the help and tell them what my rules are 
and what I expect. Then if the rules are broken, I send 
for the help and take the matter up with them. In this 


manner it is easy to get things straightened out. I always 
give the help a chance and don’t believe I lose anything 
[ find it a good rule to stay on the job, especially 


will 


by it. 


at starting time. Take the lead and the rest follow. 


[ think a good notice to put on the office door is “Not in, 


but on the job.” JI don’t believe in leaving the room and 


the miil without saying something about it to the superin- 


tendent before going. It pays to stay on the job at all 


times and to keep the numbers on the dot. Keep the 


work as clean as possible and a clean floor helps the 


looks of a room as much as anything. A spinner should 


not allow broken-back roving in his room. I try to keep 


this in my fixer’s minds, for the man who made the 


frame made it so all ends could run, and all a spinner has 


to do is to see that it runs. B. BE. K. (N.C. 


A Study of the Kirschner Beater. 


Eprtor CorTon: 


The Kirschner beater, in my estimation, can never be 


outclassed in the cleaning processes of the textile industry. 


We find many mills handsomely equipped with them in 


every finisher picker but their intermediate and breaker 


pickers are laboring away with that same old two and 


three blade type of beaters that have been in use for 


years and years. If you should ask these mill men, “Why 


have you Kirsehners in your finishers and not in your 


believe 


but I 


breaker pickers?,” the answer would be, “I don’t 


in them for breaker and intermediate machines, 


put them in the finishers to get a smoother, better pre- 
pared lap for my ecards and even there I am a little 
‘skeery’ because they fill my lap with neps, and I don’t 
know that they are better than the after all 


for there is just as muck dirt in the laps now as there was 


blades 


the blades were running.” 
that 


when 


I believe a person making such an answer is 
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sincere in his utterances, in every sense of. the word, but 


he prepares the lap so nicely for the ecard, why is it 


a tour of investigation isn’t conducted to determine 
he worth of the beater for the breaker and 
ntermediate machines, and get the benefit of better pre- 
pared laps for the intermediate and finisher pickers and 
card? The with three 
each having a 
velve-inch combing surface for every revolution and if 


that 


Kirsehner 


Kirschner beater is construeted 


four-inch pin surface making a 


at 700 revolutions per minute, we have 8400 inches 


rn? 


given point (the feed rolls) per minute or 


passing a 


four-inch blades. This number of revolutions (700) 


the correet speed to run any Kirsehner beater for per 
This speed will 


1 
2100 


feet opening and cleaning requirements. 
mb any length of staple fed through any speed of feed 
olls correctly. 
Anyone who is familiar with combers can picture the 
tuft of cotton protruding from between the nipper knife 
immediately after the jalf-lap has 
passed and combed out the With 
picture in the mind, a neat, thin clear lace-like fiber tuft 
ean be Now let us convey this and place it along- 
side of the feed rolls in any picker, and eall the feed rolls 
the nipper knife and cushion plate, and the Kirschner 


will be seen that the thin tuft is 


cushion plate 


and 


foreign matter. this 


seen. 


beater the half-lap. It 
very similar to that of the combing process except that 
is in the earlier stage of the process, and the needles 
this is the only difference if the 
This beater 


if 
or pins are not as close 
beater is run at 700 revolutions per minute. 
is very often discarded on imperfections simply because 
the speed question has been abused—the speed varying 
from 1,000 to 1,650 revolutions per minute. 

When a carder or superintendent allows a fast speed 
beater to run in any of his pickers, if he will step to the 
fine speeders of that carding department he will find a 
high velocity flyer with a roving being drawn through it 
with twist enough to make the very finest twine he could 
possibly eare for. But this 
700 r.p.m. for a Kirschner beater has been adopted by 


the writer as the only speed that one ean properly use 


getting down to business, 


and that will comb out the foreign matter, whip it against 
the the allow it to 
slide by the grid bars and fall to the floor. 

Fhe speed does all this without ereating 
a suction that 
the bars and into the lap on the underside of the web. 


erid bars, detach it from fibers and 


700 r. p.m. 
will draw this foreign matter back through 
This 
speed, if properly applied, will also carry the fleecy fibers 
feed rolls and deposit them evenly upon the 
cages the aid of a 
create enough fan draft to blow the fibers to the cage after 
the cut-off 


from the 
mm 


he four-ineh blades 


without fan. 


they have been removed from the beater by 


knife just in front of the beater. 

Now, if this beater creates enough air blast to aceom- 
plish this operation, the reader can grasp the fact that all 
the fan suetion needed is just enough to remove that blast 
made by the beater and no more, for if more suction was 
applied the fan would immediately reach out beyond the 
beater for air and we would find the extra draft (that 
is over and above the suction of the beater) drawn from 
the openings behind the grid bars, ete., and that condition 
reinstates all the dirt the beater has removed. That is 
to say, the extra suction would draw the dirt that has been 
the grid bars back into the web 


whipped out at top 


445 


through the bottom grid bars and the entire operation 
would be worth nothing at all. 

If this experiment is tried out, it should 
the eurrent of air in the dust cellar beneath the pickers is 
(toward the chimney) for a back 


be seen 


that 
direction 
the 


speed at 


in the right 


draft from cellar would interfere with determining 


the exact fan. If 
light colored dust is found about the loose joints in 
that 


removing 


which to operate the very 


olassed door leading to the cages, it signifies 


beater is creating more blast than the fan is 


if this same powder or dust js found around the hand hol 
doors on the sides of the picker where the air passes Tron 
the eages to the fan it signifies that the circulation in the 
cellar is poor or there is an over-quantity of air foreed 
into the space and it seeks an exit and that exit is back 
there is much about 


through the picker. Of course, this 


a cellar that the 
causes the dirt knocked out at the upper grid to fall to 
the but the 


draft makes an uneven sheet on the cages which is a very 


becomes choked with air: back draft 


floor, whieh is a good feature, same back 
bad eondition to allow to exist, for uneven picker laps 
spells failure in manufacturing yarn. 

Where it is possible to see that the dust cellar is made 
right first of all, then any adjustment that is applied to 
pickers becomes effective upon application. In my esti 
mation a large fan should be placed in the dust chimney 
and all of the congestion drawn out of the cellar through 
This 


congested 1 


a revolving eage similar to the cage in a picker. 
operation would insure the removal of air 
} 


(if any happened to be taken 


cellars and avoid fibers 
below the pickers) being carried out-of-doors through the 
This chimney fan would carry away 


chimney suction. 


evenly—at into dust 


all times, air that is being forced 
cellars that, especially on heavy atmospheric days, causes 
no end of trouble through unevenly spread webs on picker 
eages. This fan, J know, would have to be power driven 
and no doubt would mean quite a little expenditure for 
installation, but if a manufacturer can see where his pick 
er webs are constantly insured, would it not be an invest 
ment worth while? 
All individual 

toward dust chimney. 
congested air space in the cellar, hot and worn bearings, 


picker dust pipes should be pointed 


the High speed fans mean over 


fibers drawn through the cages, dirt drawn back through 
the grid bars, cold and drafty picker rooms, and the re 


moving of all artificial humidity from the ecard room 


demanding air, which they 


This last item, if 


proper by these same fans 


will get from the nearest source. gone 
into deeply enough, means:a great many dollars expended 
during a year in power, trying to maintain directly or in 
directly through the heating and pumping systems of the 
mill, this artificial humidity which is so essential in yarn 


manufacture. Trying to operate a mill without a humid 


ifying apparatus is a great deal like the old 
time to 


gent who 


was quarreling with his wife from time and 


finally came to the conclusion that he neither 
There are a few skeptics 


eould get 


along with her or without her. 
left in our industry who have yet to be shown about hu- 
midity’s place in yarn making. 

It is very essential that a proper adjustment upon grid 
bars be found, one that will allow the dirt to pass through 
and fall to the floor. When a Kirschner beater is used, 
the process of opening spoken of in a previous letter has 
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BASIN I[ }2 Fibre re-enforced Shuttles 
, and picker sticks speed 


up production, increase 
labor efficiency, and make 
every dollar of invested 
capital work and not loaf 
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Nothing eats up power faster than the old fashioned 
plain bearing line shaft boxes,—and power costs real 
money. In the case of Fafnir Double Ball Bearing 
Hanger Boxes, the shafting runs on Fafnir Quality alloy 
steel ball bearings and friction is reduced almost to the 
vanishing point. 

Furthermore, the F'afnir Double Ball Bearing Hanger 
Box combines the utmost efficiency with simplicity and 
ruggedness of construction. There is nothing to get out 
of order; there are no bolts or serews in the housing to == ° 
work loose; it is easily installed as a unit right in your : —£ Have You Noticed the 
present hanger frames. —=§ 


In the cross section view shown below, we ask you = SOLID LOOPS 


to note carefully the wide inner ring of each Fafnir Ball 
Bearing which provides a firm seat for the bearing and 
affords the shaft ample support at all times; also, the in ‘“‘Garland”’ 
driving collar at each end of the box by means of which 
all end thrust loads are transmitted to the Fafnir Ball 
Bearings. Both of these features are erclusively Fafnir. E Loom Harnesses ? 

Now is the time to install Fafnir Double Ball Bearing : 
Hanger Boxes and save money. We will be glad to fur : : 
nish you with complete data which we know will remove § The loops of our loom harnesses are 
any lingering doubt from your mind 

Ball Bearings for Every Purpose. —- as solid as the best varnish can make 


THE FAFNIR BEARING CO. === them. This prevents the eyes from 
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een mastered and the air currents have been placed under 





ontrol, then, and then only, will it be found that grid 





ars come into the elass of mote knives that we have under 





yur ecards. It is then that it will be found they ean be 





very similar to the settings used in settine mote knives, 






for we find almost identically the same process surround- 





ov a Kirschner beater as is found about a licker-in on a 






‘ard, also a half-lap on a comber. These three combing 





instruments come into one class because their labors are 





similar in most every respect. A. B. C. (RB I.) 








A Daily Report for the Twister Room. 






EpitoR ‘COTTON : 





There are numerous ways of making daily reports, and 





each man probably has his own idea of how a report should 


made out. 






The writer started up a twisting department some time 





igo in a new mill that had no system of keeping a record 





of the production of the twisters. They started calculating 





the twister production by what the looms turned off, as 
all the spools taken from these twisters went directly to a 





creel behind the looms. Therefore, it can be seen that 






this should give good results, but the spools did not always 
Oftentimes spools one-third full of 






run out at the loom. 






yarn would go from the ereel to the splicing tables, where 





they were spliced and then respooled again for the looms. 
hus it may be seen that the twisters turned off a consider- 
ible amount of yarn of which there was no account made, 






causing a loss and bad work, as the warpers were sending in 





1 certain amount of yarn on beams for the twisters, and 
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the loom production showed that I was turning out less 
than I received. This was because of the splicing process. 

The overseer of spooling and splicing was getting credit 
for some of my production and J was the loser of one-third 
of the yarn on every spool that left my department. So 
when the time came around to take inventory there was 
much confusion about production, inasmuch as one depart 
ment was not turning out as much work as was being sent 
to that room, 

We overseers were called into the superintendent’s office 
one Saturday at noon and there we talked over the situation. 
Each man worked out a sample report and handed it to the 
superintendent who examined it closely. We were told to 
follow these reports for one week, then we would meet 
again and make any necessary alterations, should any flaws 
turn up. 

My report covered all the frames in my room that were 
running and also those that were stopped, the number of 
frames on each brand of yarn, the number of beams on 
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the floor and also their brand of -yarn, and the amount of 





























waste. This latter item included e¢leaning, oiling ans 
sweeping waste. 

Figure 1 shows a reproduction of the report just deserib 
ed. I think this is a very good method of making out a 
daily report, as it covers production, spindle and waste 
report, also the frame each person operates; the latter is an 
easy way of tracing bad work back to the right person, 
as each operative’s name goes on the report with the frames 
he or she runs. Therefore the office is always kept posted 
and can see that there is not too much help in the depart- 
ment. Things are made simple for the superintendent, who 
knows at a glance just what is going on in the room, and 
also what is running and what is idle, also the reason why, 
such as repairs to the frames, 

Figure 2 shows the production of the twisters. Fig. 3 
is a sample of the report I send to the shipping department 
for stock to keep the frames of my department in operation. 
I make four copies of the report shown in Fig. 3; one goes 
to the main office, one to the shipping department, one to 
the overseer of the room running the stock in question, 
and one for my files. 

These reports merely give the reader an idea of the ar 
Also it can be seen that frame 
number 9 is stopped for repairs to cylinder. In the office 
they will know the reason why number 9 is not producing 
yarn. On the following day, if number 9 is still stopped 
for repairs, the superintendent will, on his trip around the 
room, inquire why and where the eylinder is held up, trac- 


rangement of the frames. 
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BLEACHERS! 
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trying out Peroxide bleaching. 


Find out for yourself that 


there is no increase in cost or 


change in apparatus. 
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to the machine shop, thus speeding up the repairs. 
am sure the readers will agree with me that this im- 
» working conditions and the production, the men 
» can see at a glance that there is nothing slip 

yverseer,. 

‘igure 3 shows the lay-out of the beams required to 
the room for 24 hours. It is not a correct number 
but just a rough lay-out, the object being to 
t the arrangement on the reports. [I send one report to 
the shipper, one to th® main office, one to the department 
making this yarn and keep one on file.. Therefore, if | 


rder 125 beams all told for one day and the shipper fails 


to give me the amount required, I call up the department 
making the yarn and they must see to it that I am kept 
running, just as I must keep the weave room going. Then, 
if there is a hold-up of the beams before they reach me, 
tlie shipper hears from the superintendent as it is evident 
that it is impossible for me to run my room without beams. 

The office had one pad of sheets printed with reports 
simiiar to those shown, on a larger seale, of course, the 


T. A. B. (Mass. ) 


lay-out being the same. 





Roving Twist and Breaking Strength. 


Epitor Corron: 

I wish to ask the following question through the Prac- 
tical Discussion Department of your valuable magazine: 

Does it help the running of the spinning to place more 
twist in the roving? Which would give the best results 
as to even yarn, strength of yarn, and the running of the 
ends of spinning, 10 per cent over standard, 20 per cent 
over standard, or 30 per tent over standard twist, on, say, 
3.50 hank roving, being run single on spinning making 
23s yarn? The stock being used in this ease is from a 
mixing of from middling to strict middling cotton with 


7% to one ineh staple. Ted. (Ga.) 





Eprror CoTTon : 

“Ted (Ga.)” would probably be interested in actual 
tests made in a North Carolina mill, in answer to his query 
as to how the twist in roving affects the breaking strength, 
evenness and running of the yarn. 

This partieular mill had had trouble with fhe breaking 
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strength of the yarn and all means were resorted to in an 
effort to increase this very important factor and changes 
were made in beater speeds, beater settings, licker-in set- 
tings, drawing rolls, ete. Numbers of these things did im- 
prove the work to some slight extent. Yet the break was 
still nothing like it should have been with the grade and 
staple of cotton which was being used. 

As a last resort, the superintendent was induced by the 
writer to reduce the high twist in his roving and the follow- 
ing figures tell the story far better than could be penned in 
words. 

In running slack twisted yarn, the size of the bobbin, 
uniform diameters, lay of roving and-tension are all to 
be reckoned with. There is no question but that slack 
twisted roving runs better in the spinning—makes better 
yarn which is not only stronger but more uniform. 

Table I 
Date of Tests: Jan. 21, 1921. 
Soft Twisted Roving 
Twist mult. 1.33% 
144 hank roving used. Twist gear 22. 
No. 24s yarn spun Frames—Whitin Speeder. 
Bobbin No. ‘arn No. Breaking Strength. 

] 23.26 72 ~~ Tbs. 
22.73 75 Ibs. 

24.69 69 Ibs. 

22.99 73 Ibs. 

23.81 76 Ibs. 

23.53 69 Ibs. 

24.10 70s Ibs. 

23.26 70.5 Ibs, 

24.39 ) lbs. 

22.99 2.5 Ibs. 

24.39 66.5 Ibs. 

23.81 71.0 Tbs. 

23.64 75 Ibs. 

24.10 66 Ibs 

23.26 70.5 Ibs. 

4 . -—lbs. 

Average 23.66 70.89 Ibs. 

Maximum Variation 1.84 Nos. 10.00 Ibs. 
Table IT 
Date of Test: Jan. 21, 1921. Blank Mill. 
Hard Twisted Roving. 
Twist Geat on 
Whitin Speeder 18 
No. 24s yarn made. 


Blank Mill. 


Roving Multiple of 1.65 
4.44 hank roving used. 
Bobbin No. Yarn No. 
23.8] if Ibs. 
24.39 52.5 lbs. 
24.69 ). lbs. 
24.69 s lbs. 


24.39 lbs. 


Breaking Strength. 


lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 
Ibs. 
lbs. 
Ibs. 
ibs. 
\ verage 24.08 : lbs. 


Maximum Variation 2.27 Nos. 12.5 Ibs. 


From Table I and Table If a comparison can be made 
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as to just what effect the twist in the roving produced. 
Not another process was altered in the slightest degree and 
these results are apparent and figures and facts are after 
all the convineing argument, and these figures tell us that 
about 10 per cent or less is the maximum amount of ex- 
cess twist that roving should earry. 

The foregoing was for double roving in the spinning 
and for a comparison of single roving on 20s yarn thie fol- 
lowing table shows again this same increase for it is to be 
reasoned that the less twist, then the more adaptable the 
roving is to be uniformly drafted out. 

Table II] 
Date of Tests: Jan. 21, 1921. 
Blank Mill 
20s Warp Yarn. 

Soft Twisted Roving Hard Twisted Roving 

Twist Mult. 1.332 Twist Mult. 1.65 
Bobbin Yarn’ Breaking Bobbin Yarn Breaking 

No. No. Strength No. No. Strength 

] 22.73 92.5 Ibs. ] 20.41 85 Ibs. 

20.00 78.5 lbs. : 20.83 79.5 Ibs. 
19.05 85.5 Ibs. : 20.41 8) Ibs, 
19.61 85 Ibs. 18.87 88 Ibs. 
19.23 85.5 Ibs. 20.20 82.5 lbs. 
20.00 83.5 Ibs. 20.62 80 Ibs. 
19.05 86.5 Ibs. 20.83 76.5 Ibs. 
20.00 89 Ibs. 19.61 82.5 Ibs. 
20.63 84 Ibs. 20.00 90 Ibs. 

20.4] 82 Ibs. 


20.00 78 Ibs. 
: 19.61 87 Ibs. 20.41 84 Ibs. 
4 20.00 87 Ibs. 4 19.61 88 Ibs. 
Average 19.99 87.5 Ibs. Average 20.18 83.5 Ibs. 


Maximum Maximum 


— ia 


~ do = P WL 


V aria- Varia- 
14.5 lbs. tion 1.99 13.5 Ibs. 
Contributor No. 50. 


tion 3.60 


Capitalizing The Weaver. 


Epiror Corton: 

In a weaving mill the life of the plant’ is the weaver 
and the product of the weaver. To have a satisfactory 
product there must be good weavers. Having a complement 
of good weavers should mean a satisfactory product, but 
this is not always the case. Therefore this article has to 
do with what happens between the weaver and tlie product 
wanted. It is this difference that counts—the difference 
between the satisfactory product of the weaver in the one 
ease and the unsatisfactory product in the other case. 
What are the reasons for the difference? 

In taking a look around among our various mills we 
find there are a great many different combinations. They 
vary all the way from the excellent conditions to the very 
poorest of conditions. We must first consider wliat con 
stitutes excellent conditions for a satisfactory production 
of weaving. They are as follows: 

Good management. First class weavers. Excellent ma 
thinery. Competent fixers who are also courteous. Class 
of goods well adapted to the machinery. Well made yarns. 


Proper distribution of yarns. Comfortable light, heat and 


ventilation, also clean, cool drinking water. Convenient ar 


rangement of machinery, closets and trucks for the loom 
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APE. for spinning and twisting 
frames is a staple, and there’s 


not much to say about it, but you can 


depend on it that 


K SPINNING 
me TAPE 


is as good as can be bought—an honest product, the finest ‘My boss may not be no gospel 


man, but he lives up to two of them 

: > golden ru'es—‘Honesty is the best 

woven, the smoothest edges. The quality and stamina ee ee, ee 
e P P you want *’em to do unto you.’ He 
is there, and you have only to use it to be convinced of says you gotta give ‘em sho nuff 
quality to keep ‘em and you gotta 

do what you tell "em you will do.’’ 


V7 ee ee 


its superiority. Sample upon request. 


Knit Goods Specialty Co., 


COTTON MILLS 
SHOULD USE 


Commercial Acetylene 


For Welding 


Supplied in portable 
cylinders on loan basis 
without deposit. 


“* , } Only the purest gas can safely 
Final“Free Offer of This Book | | be trusted to meet the exacting 

VERYTHING you want to know about trade- ff a , * 
will find in # | | demands for cotton mill weld- 


marks and trademarking. you 
this free book information on colors, on cost | ; - Pl ‘ . 
KAUMAGRAPH of designing, on methods of applying, on regis: ff > 4B | ing repairs. Commercial Acet- 
tering. for instance—all this information and : - } © 
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product as it is taken off of the loom. A good system of 


oiling with good oil. Splendid system of yarn preparation 
for the looms. An equitable system of prices for the piece 
work, A steady and well adapted speed. An adequate 
system for humidifying and filling conditioning. Lastly, 
all that goes with the welfare system counts in the deal. 
This includes liousing, amusements, religious activities, va- 
eations and all health problems, combined into a carefully 
organized welfare system. 

In this list is a couple of dozen very important matters 
which offer every incentive for the weaver to deliver liberal- 
ly of a good product. It is the weaver’s working capital 
which is provided for the benefit of a good product. With- 
out this eapitalization behind the weaver, the product will 
suffer in proportion to the want of it. Every one of these 
items are so closely related and interwoven that not one of 
them ean be radically wrong without damaging thie entire 
system. It is, therefore, the important part of good man- 
agement to keep all of these links in the system properly 
welded together. One weak link will spoil the strongest 
chain, and this fact applies in the trade of weaving the 
same as with a real steel chain. 

To illustrate the point more clearly, let us suppose that 
the yarn is poor, or the machinery antiquated and all out 
of order, or that the fixers are poor, ete., what can good 
weavers do in case any one of these items in the list is 
all wrong? 

The eapital investment behind the weaver should be 
properly apportioned according to the requirements of each 
one of the things mentioned in the list. To show the value 
of my claims, let’s take a sample mill where everything 
is all right except the proper distribution of the warps 
and the filling, also tlie rolls of cloth as they come off the 
looms. The weavers are all especially good weavers, and 
everything else is fairly supported. But in this mill the 
trouble is with the apportionment of and distribution of the 
filling, carrying away the cloth from the looms, also the 
humidifying of the atmosphere in the weaving department, 
and the conditioning of the filling. Weavers get their own 
filling for their looms. They also carry their rolls of cloth 
to the cloth room. This mill uses mule cop filling purchased 
and shipped to the mill in eases. As a result of the weavers 
vetting their own filling, the filling system was in a de 
plorable state. There were cops on the floor everywhere. 
The filling was not packed into the loom supply boxes as i! 

should be. As the filling in the large cases were unpacked, 
the balanee became disarranged and tossed about, and worse 
than this, the filling was not conditioned. All this caused 
an immense amount of waste. There was no humidifying 
system in the weaving department and this caused the 
warps to run poorly. 

In addition to this, there is another very valuable matter 
to consider, and that is the time consumed by the weavers 
in earrying filling and cloth around. The loss in this way 
not only caused a loss of weaving production, but also 

eaused poor work on the looms which were left runnmg 
while the weavers were busy with the filling and cloth-carry- 
ing errands. Under the best of management the scheme is 
to utilize the weaving skill for weaving only, and then to 
employ unskilled labor to do the filling and cloth-carrying 
errands. This done, the weavers are kept busier at their 
looms, and thus produce more work and better work. 
And, in this connection, the person or persons who un- 
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pack the filling from the large shipping cases can also 
repack it nicely into the loom supply boxes and then prop- 
erly condition it before supplying the weavers. The weav- 
ers are then in possession of first elass filling with which 
to make first class cloth. The rolls which come off of 
the looms are delivered to the cloth room by special trucks, 
the weavers giving all of their attention to the weaving of 
perfect cloth. 

In passing it can be mentioned that the difference be- 
tween the old and the new state of things in this mill is 
10 per cent more production and 5 per cent better quality. 
The extra help put on to take care of the filling and the 
cloth more than pays for itself. Without this help the mill 
thought it was saving money. It did show a saving on 
the pay roll, but they were losing in dollars and cents other- 
wise. 

And so it is down through the rest of the list of matters 
which are always in favor of the weaver. 

In some mills the fixers are lacking in courtesy, or some 
fixers lack real ability, both of which make it mighty un- 
comfortable for the weavers who have to put up with it, 
at least until the matter is shown up and straightened out. 

Careful attention should be given to the important mat- 
ters relating to the temperature, light and ventilation, also 
the humidity of the weaving department. Poor lighting, 
poor air and either an over-heated or over-cold room pro- 
duce a serious handicap for the weavers. Plenty of cool 
drinking water, convenient sink rooms and clothes lockers, 
all are worth while. Everything that can be done for the 
personal and bodily comfort of the weaver should be con- 
sidered, as it means more steady working and more and 
better cloth all the time. 

An even, well-adapted speed for each style and width of 
loom must not be over-looked. Uneven speeds and ill-adapt 
ed speeds are serious defects in the capitalization of the 
weaver. 

Of most essential importance are the weaving prices for 
the various styles of goods. It is not diffieult for a careful 
eost finder or textile mathematician to compute weaving 
prices that are fully equitable, and yet in some mills some 
styles are over-paid while others are under-paid. While, as 
a rule, a weaver does not pretend to be able to figure 
prices, he makes very telling comparisons. He knows the 
better paid styles as well as the poorer ones. What he 
wants is to earn as much on one style as on another, but he 
can almost always note the difference, if there is any. 

In computing weaving cloth prices the following points 
must be considered: ends per inch of warp, picks per inch 
of filling, speed of the loom in picks per minutes, width 
of the goods, and plain or fancy weave. In the case of 
fancy weaves the number of harnesses and shuttles must be 
figured in. Some mills pay by the pick. Jacquard work 
requires very careful computing, as well as all special pat- 
terns. 

It pays to capitalize the weaver in full, and to see that 
the money set aside for good weaving is properly appor- 
tioned in al] essentials pertaining to the welfare of the 
weaver. Production (N. Y.) 

Don’t hate the things you dislike, more than you love 
the things you like, or you are turning in a hurry-up call 
for gloom. 





A business half-fed is a business half-dead. 
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Assisting the Picker Evener. 
Epitork CorrTon: 

Following the suggestion of “W. H. H. (Ga.)” that 
some of Corron’s readers comment upon his discovery of 
the evener roll acting irregularly upon the web, and the 
unevenness caused in the finished lap, as explained in the 
March number, I will take this occasion for my comment. 

His discovery, in my estimation, is a very substantial 
one, and he has truly stated the trouble which*would exist 
under the variation in the thickness of the doublings under 
the evener roll and between the evener roll and cages, 
namely: Any action of the evener roll, because there is 
a distanee of three inches between the evener roll and the 
feed rolls, with a draft of four, gives twelve inches of 
heavy or light web at the cages or in the finished lap. 
Making a positive drive for the feed rolls would no doubt 
clear away, to a certain extent, any doubt as to unevenness 
in the lap as far as that goes, but we would find ourselves 
up against the same problem in another place, for if the 
evener rolls and feed rolls were separated, the feed rolls 
driven positively and the evener rolls controlled by the 
evening equipment, we would find a slack and a taut con 
dition between the feed rolls and the evener roll, and the 
final result would be the same uneven twelve inches of 
web upon the surface of the cages or screens. 

If, therefore, we find ourselves no better off than 
We were previous to our investigation, the only thing 
left for us to do is to try to eliminate the unevenness pre- 
vious to the process of evening by an evener roll. There 
is but one mill which I have ever seen where the trouble 
of uneven yardage was extinet, but at this mill that con- 
dition never would have existed had we not gone back 
to the beginning, to the opening room, and arranged the 
adjustments and settings in the opener, and in turn in 
the breaker, intermediate and finisher pickers as a group. 
Had we not done this we could not have had the conditions 
surrounding the eveners on the intermediate and _ finisher 
pickers that we did. 

After we had the trouble of uneven yardage in our 
laps that was intensified by the evener equipment on our 
pickers, we arranged the conditions (which I will try to 
explain later) with one point in view, and that was if 
we would have even yardage in our laps our evener or cone 
belts must stand in one position upon the cones, but still 
there must be that freedom of the evener to allow the cone 
belt to be moved at the will of the evener should the oc 
easion demand. 

This we accomplished after a time and the result was 
an absolutely even yardage, as “W. H. H.” had in mind 
by his suggestion of making the feed rolls a_ positively 
driven factor. It will be seen that by creating conditions 
that would cause the cone belt to run in one position up- 
on the surface of the cones, was equal to a positive drive 
for the feed rolls, together with an evener attachment 
when one was needed. 

Moreover, the writer is convinced that originally the 
evener motion was applied to a picker for no other pur- 
pose than to take care of any thinness that would be caused 
in the doublings by the picker tender allowing one lap 
to run out—or a loss of 25 per cent in the doublings on 
the apron. But since then, the construction of our mod- 
ern pickers has been so changed that the unevenness in 
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the yardage is being caused, inch by inch, by the faulty 
construction. or design of modern hoppers. 

If the reader will investigate the surface of the spiked 
apron both in the opener and breaker hoppers he will find 
places upon the surface of the apron with no cotton upon 
them, while beside the bare place there will be a very large 
flake fastened to the points, which if allowed to pass the 
evener apron or evener roll at the top of the hopper, 
will proceed. on its way only to be one of the many 
heavy places and the bare space will be the cause of thi 
thin web. The heavy buneh will lift the evener roll and 
the thin place will drop the evener roll causing the un 
evenness upon the cage. 

I would like to have “W. H. H.,” and any other readers 
experiencing the difficulty in hand, try the following ex 
periment: Place a gravity back or bars in the hopper, in 
place of the bottom apron, at such an angle as to assure 
a eonstant pressure of cotton against the spiked apron, 
and it will be found that the evener rolls will become quiet 
and assist the evener problem tremendously. In an.article 
headed “Improving the Opener Hopper” in the February 
number of Corron, “A. B. C. (R. I.)” gave an exact de 
seription of the type of hopper to which I refer, having 
evidently had in mind practically the same thing I have 
had experience with. 

If the foregoing suggestions are followed out for ex 
periment, I strong!y believe that the yardage will become 
nearly perfect. If anti-friction bearings are applied, this 
too will greatly assist the evener in its action if the oe- 
easion arises to demand. We all acknowledge that the 
evener isn’t true to its duties, but without it our sizings 
would be all wrong. 

[f your eorrespondent will make all conditions lead 
ing up to and surrounding this doubtful member, and as 
sist them all with sensitive bearings, his results will be 
perfectly satisfactory. Tom (Mass.) 

Slipping Cone Belts. 
Kprror Corron: 

[ notice in the November number of Corton that “T. 
A. D. Ga.,” in his practieal letter entitled “Dressing Cone 
Belts,” is trying to throw a scare into our camp. This 
letter reminds me of a story of a senator who introduced a 
bill for the regulation of the speed of automobiles. <A cer- 
tain man had invented a device which would display a 
green light when the machine was running under 30 miles 
an hour, a red light when the speed was over 40 miles an 
hour, and when the machine was running 50 miles an hour 
or over, the inventor had a musie box under the seat that 
played “Nearer, My God to Thee.” 

[ hope T. A. D. read my article in this same number 
under the heading “A Mill Experience.” Please note the 
second paragraph, which states “just to make things in- 
teresting, after making tests from the suggestions, com 
mend the writer or bring him to the ‘mourner’s bench’ as 
the results seem to warrant.” Who ever heard of a belt 
slipping in dry weather? Belts slip on a damp day. When 
all this happened, T. A. D. was an operative on roving 
frames, so we take it for granted that at that time he had 
little or no knowledge regarding the winding-on. 

The cones of a cotton roving fly frame are its most 
essential feature, as upon them depends the perfect winding 
of the bobbin, and the more accurate their outlines, the 
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nearer perfect the winding and the nearer perfect the wind- 
ing the better the roving that it produces. The good work- 
ing of the cones depends upon a piece of belting which is 
considered one of the most important of all the minor belts 
in a cotton mill. And why? Consider the spindle and 
flyer as standing still, and assume that the roving will 
draw through the flyer without twist and without breaking. 
It will be seen that the surface speed of the bobbin must 
equal the surface speed of the front roll, which is con- 
stant. This continues for the first layer upon the bobbin, 
at the end of which time the revolutions of the bobbin is 
reduced in the right proportion to keep the surface speed 
the same as the first layer, and so on until the bobbin is 
formed, 


As each’ layer is being put upon the bobbin, the cone 
belt is working upon certain diameters of the cones to 
produce the right outline of the cones, each layer of a 
bobbin of roving must be considered separately and the 
diameters of the cones figured for that layer alone. Cones 
are really so many separate pairs of pulleys connected to- 
gether in a continuous string. 

In my article “The Value of Belt Dressing” in the 
September number of Corton I speak of “the uniform 
tension.” If a new cone belt is put on and no dressing 
applied, in a short time the belt will slip when the frame 
is started. This will bring the belt against the shipper 
and will curl the side of the belt to such an extent as to 
reduce its working surface on the cones. This will, of 
eourse, cause the frame to run slack and if the rack gear 
is changed instead of applying dressing, the frame will 
run under such conditions, but will not run well, for the 
reason that the bottom cone is unsteady due to the fric- 
tion. Let us suppose that we apply belt dressing when 
the set is one-half full, the only damage that could pos 
sibly oceur is that the frame would run a little tighter. 
In sucli a ease, we could change the rack gear and let the 
frame off one tooth on the rack and the trouble would be 
over. But this is for extreme cases. 

As a rule, a slack cone belt will run when the frame 
is up to speed. It gives trouble only when the frame 
is started. 

In the condition which T. A. D. describes, the carriage 
was neglected. No doubt the slides were dry and clogged 
witli dirt, and may not have been oiled for months. The 
man in charge might have taken things easy, only to he 
uneasy later on. J] assure the readers of this department 
that they need not fear using belt dressing on their cone 
belts at any time during the set. Try it. The cone belt 
described in Fig, 3 in T. A. D.’s letter is an old proposi- 
tion. I used such a belt on the old Higgins fly frame as 
far back as 1890. Wash. (Conn.) 





A Knitting Question and Answer. 


Eprtor CorTon: 


Are the heel and toe of a seamless stocking made in the 
same manner? How are they made? W. C. (Mass.) 


Eprtor COTTON: 
Replying to the inquiry of “W. C.” I think the follow- 
ing answer will be satisfactory: 


The heel and toe of any one seamless stocking are made 
alike. The difference comes in the arrangement of the 
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fabric 6f which they are composed. The heel fabric makes 
about a quarter of a turn, while the toe fabric makes one- 
half a turn. 

In general, all heels and toes, for seamless stockings, are 
made by first raising one-half of the needles out of action. 
That is, by lifting the needles, with the loops still on them 
so high that the butts cannot be acted upon by the knitting 
cams. ‘Then, the needles, or the cams, do not rotate, but 
reciprocate, and for each course, one of the needles in 
action is lifted up out of action. These needles are lifted 
on opposite sides for successive courses. When only one- 
sixth of the total number of needles remain in action, or, 
when two-thirds of the needles (of the half left in action) 
are lifted up out of action, (one-third on either side), this 
narrowing ceases and the needles are replaced in active 
position, one for each course. When all of the needles, 
which were in action at the beginning of the heel, are re- 
placed in action, the half (of the total number of needles) 
which have been out of action all of the time, are drawn 
down, the reciprocation stops and the machine begins ro- 
tating agaih. M. R. G. (Mass.) 


Another Picker Room Problem. 
Eprtor Corron: 

We have three processes of picking making a lap on 
the breaker picker weighing one pound to the yard; the lap 
on the intermediate weighs 14 ounces to the yard, making 
a 41%4-pound lap with one pound variation on either side. 
The finished lap weighs 411. pounds, 14 ounces to the 
yard, and we allow 8 ounces variation on either side. Our 
card sliver varies sometimes as much as 10 grains. I would 
like to know how much trouble other picker room men are 
having with variation, and how much the ecard sliver varies 
under such conditions. We are running colors and white 
and the colored sliver generally runs to the heavy side. 


A. L. (Ga.) 


Oiling Spindle Taps. 
Eprtor Corton: 

| have recently had the pleasure of visiting a few 
mills in nearby states and the thing that impressed me 
most on these visits was the condition of the fly frame 
spindles. In every mill visited—with one exception—I 
noticed when doffing the fly frames it was necessary for 
the tender or doffer to use one flyer to knock another 
from the spindle. What a condition! 

One carder blamed the builder; he claimed the spin- 
dle top was not properly made to fit the boss of the flyer. 
When the next frame was doffed, the doffers were told 
to leave on the spindle every flyer that could not be 
removed readily. The carder and I cleaned each boss, 
and also the top of the spindle, and added a little oil. 
That acted like magic, for every flyer could then be re- 
moved easily. 

Flyers stick to the spindle for the reason that they 
have contracted a certain amount of rust that is not de- 
tected by the naked eye. Every cotton mill manager 
should insist upon all flyers being removed on the first 
doff every Monday morning and the top of every spindle 
oiled. If a frame doffs three times a day, we have 3 & 
5.5 = 16.5 per week. 16.5 & 52 = nearly 858 doffs per 
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year. Now to be convinced how serious it is to neglect 
the spindle tops, the reader can take a dry flyer and re- 
move it from the spindle 858 times. When this is done | 
am sure he will agree with me that the spindle tops 
should be oiled. However, many carders have confessed to 
the writer that they had no idea when the spindle tops 
Wash (Conn.) 


had been oiled. 


Educating an Understudy. 


Epitor Corron: 

[ have read with much interest the article by “L. W. 
B. (N. C.)” in the October number of Corron. It recalls 
many visions to my mind of the days of the ’90s, when we 
were up against it for jobs, and also trying to get a decent 
wage out of what’ we were doing. I consider his article 
worthy of due consideration, not by the beginner alone, 
but by the older ones as well, for it brings to mind the 
importance of teaching the men under you, for that’s the 
only chance they have, or at least the best chance, and be 
sides, it makes the job so much easier for the overseer to 
run when he teaches his men all the duties that lie in their 
respective positions, because when the different jobs are 
in good shape, the overseer’s job is in good shape. 

The writer began his textile work in the fall of 1891, 
when many of the countrymen in my section resigned farm- 
ing life and went to a mill that had been burned down, to 
assist in rebuilding it. I was the oldest chap of a family 
of ten children and was then 15 years of age. During the 
eourse of the construction of the mill, the president said to 
one of his older employees that he was sorry for that 
family (meaning ours), and that he would give the old 
man $50 to help on his moving expenses if he would move 
to another mill, for he did not think that he could give 
them work enough to live on until the mill was completed. 
By some means this remark reached my father, and thence 
it came to me, as I was the oldest kid, and I told my father 
that I thought we could get along as the next boy, who 
was nearly 14, and I could keep us in elothing, if my 
father would do the gardening and plant some wheat and 
corn, we could fatten a pig or two, until the mill could be 
built and we got to working in it. My father had a mule 
and a cow, so we went to it. 

My. brother and I were on the construction job every 
day, but the only job we could do was to earry’the water 
and other light materiais in and about the building, but 
we stuck to it and managed to keep ourselves in regula 
employment until the mill was finished; then we got work 
on the inside. At that time we received 40 cents a day for 
our work. The thought of what the president had said 
about us seemed to put the “pep” into us and inspire us 
to. make our own way, and we did. When the mill was 
started up, the same “pep” was still in us, and we set to 
work to prove ourselves, to show we had some ambition, and 
to make good in the mill business. I went to work in the 
spinning room and learned to doff, tie on bands, and al- 
most everything that it takes to run a spinning frame. 
Then I was transferred to the twisting room where I Jearn- 
ed to run twisters, reels, ete. I was next put in the card 
room, where I was the rcustabout boy from the warehouse 
to the speeder, card grinding to second hand. 

Everyone was kind to me, but I noticed that a few 
had a scornful look for me, but I went about my work as 
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best I could, and did everything I could for everyone to 
make his or her work run good. But I could see that ther: 
were others who wanted my job, and that put me to think- 
ing as to what was best for me to do. I had been doing all 
the sizing of the slivers in the room and had kept the time, 
for the boss carder did not have enough edueation to keep 
his own time, and I could see that he was getting uneasy. 
Still I was as loyal to him as I could be, and at the same 
time I was teaching a man of whom he thought a lot all 
there was about my job. One day I got an offer of a small 
card room that paid $1.50 a day, and as that was pretty 
good for those days I moved off, and in tlie new place 
everything went well with me. JI made good work and ran 
the job well. One day the superintendent brought a young 
man to me and said he wanted me to take an especial in 
terest in him, that he was a fine fellow, and asked me to 
do all that I could to make something out of him. He was 
well experienced in the card room and [ did not have much 
trouble in handling him whiere I needed him. However, as 
time went on I noticed that the two of them were out to- 
gether a good dea! at nights, and- one morning the superin- 
tendent came in “wrong side up” and everything went 
wrong. I thought I could see it, so I told him to pay me 
up, which he did and the young fellow got the job. 

Then I landed another job helping to start up a small 
eard room with new machinery, and my job seemed to be 
teaching some other man to take my place, first it was 
teaching a card grinder, then a frame fixer, and then, I was 
made a second hand, but on this job, as on the rest, I soon 
found out that as the job began to get going good, there 
were others who were put to the front. It was rather dis- 
agreeable for me, and as I knew of a large mill that was 
completed and for which the machinery was being ship- 
ped about that time, I wrote to the management for a job, 
Their reply was for me to come ahead, that they would 
take care of me, so I called for my time, and the man I 
had last taught got the job I was on. 

My new job was in a 60,000 spindle mill. There |] 
belted up everything in the card room and ran it as seeond 
liand, and, as usual, I taught another man “especially” 
to run the second hand’s position, and after a short time, 
when everything was going good, | was asked to resign, 
but this time ] was transferred to another of their mills as 
overseer of carding. | ran this job a few years, and then, 
as usual, my second hand, whom J had taught to run the 
job, got my place, and I was transferred to another of the 
company’s larger card rooms. I stayed at this place several 
years and brouglit up another man to become overseer. In 
time he got that job, and I landed a bit higher up in th 
position of superintendent of another mill. 

[t pays to always teach your men all you can as it helps 
you that much more, and you never can tell what is in store 
for you. The job is, as I have said, much easier for an over 


seer to run when his men are taught to bear 'the burdens, 
and to feel the responsibility of what there is in an over 
seer’s job. There/are not many mill officials today who 
will allow an under-employee to undermine an overseer, if 
the overseer is on the square with everyone; in fact, tli 
officials now a-days take especial pride in an overseer who 
does teach and help his men and who takes an active inter- 
est in them, for the men are that much more efficient and 
ready to run the room in ease the overseer is off for a 


few days, or gets another position. Then besides, it shows 
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loyalty, and a man who is loyal to his position is generally 
a good, agreeable overseer, for he is upright and is run- 
ning the job on the square, and is doing unto others as he 


would have them do unto him. 
Working under this rule, the overseer will show this 
same spirit among his help, and they will all take to him, 


and good results will follow. Never be afraid that some- 
one will beat you out of your job. That time, in my opinion, 
has passed. It is always best for the mill for us to teach 
the help, and the officials are always on the look-out for an 
overseer who will promote the knowledge and welfare of his 
help. It may look like it is a long way off, sometimes, but 
the reward is sure to come. 

The depressing times that seem to confront us will cause 
more young men than ever to sit up and take notice of 
the future and what it holds in store for them, because 
they can see that wages are going down and that there 
is no way to stop it except to qualify for a better position. 
For four or five years it has been so that they did not 
think very much of the future because they got good 
wages for most anything they did, but a readjustment 
period has arrived and they can see it as well as the over- 
seer can, and they too know that they have been making 
almost as much, in some instances, as the overseer. 

While wages were so high I once had a traveling man in 
my office, and during the conversation he said that he was 
very much amused a few days before up at such and such 
a mill, where the manager met a doffer out of the mill on 
pay day, mad as a hornet. The manager asked, “What’s 
The doffer replied, “Look at my ticket 


the matter, kid?” 
The manager took the 


und you’ll see what’s the matter.” 
ticket and glanced at the number and said “Sonny, that’s 
not your ticket; it’s the overseer’s.” And the boy replied, 
“That’s all right, if you’ll make it good.” 

In a sense, the overseer has not had as much advance- 
ment as he should have had, but his day is coming now 
while this readjustment is on, and it is to be hoped that 
he will remain at a higher salary than previously. The 
mill exeeutives must use discretion and not get out of pro- 
portion going down as they did while they were going up. 

I believe it does good for a fellow to write for such 
a paper as Corton, whicli has such a wide circulation and 
which reaches so many mill men. It does all of us good, 
[ am sure, to read of the other fellows experiences, be- 
cause we can get so much good out of them and get things 
off our minds, as well as to receive something from the 
other fellow. It opens up one’s thinking capacities and 
gives him a new spirit and more energy to go about his 
daily routine of work. We all get in the rut sometimes 
and a word through Corron often does a wonderful work. 
It is a way by which one can get rid of his troubles, and at 
the same time receive encouragement and enlightenment 
by reading and keeping posted on what is being written 
in Corron by its contributors, which is the best material 
that I ean find in looking through most of the textile 
T. A. D. (Ga.) 


papers. 


Superintendents and overseers, don’t forget that the 
annual convention of the Southern Textile Association is 
to be held in Aalanta,.Ga., on Friday and Saturday, May 
13 and 14. An inttresting program is being arranged by 
the officers which will include a practical discussion of 


technical subjects. Make your arrangements to attend this 


meeting! 
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The Duties of a Section Man. 


Epitor Corton: 

I give below my opinion of the duties of a good see- 
tion man, and shall be glad to have you publish this in 
the Practical Discussion Department of an early number. 

A good section man should run his own job and let the 
other man’s job alone. He should stay on his job, take 
a real interest in it, and feel it is his duty to keep his job 
in first-class shape. When he finds a frame making too 
much noise he should stop right then and fix it before the 
foreman finds the trouble and tells him to fix it. If a fore- 
man must find every frame that needs repairing he has 
no need for a section man. If there ever was a dead-beat 
in a cotton mill, it is the section hand who only looks for 
pay day and Sunday. 

If a section man finds a spindle that is untrue, he 
should fix it as soon as he finds it and not wait until the 
next day to do so, for if he so procrastinates, he may 
have several bad breakdowns and then he will not have 
time to fix it and the end on that spindle will not run, 
causing a loss in production. 

A section man should look after his spinners and see 
that their sides are kept clean. When a set of sides gets 
all mussed up, the spinner can’t keep them straight, and 
worst of all it will cause gouts in the yarn. If a section 
man finds a spinner with whom he can’t get along, and 
who stays away from her work, he should try to reason 
the matter out with her and to show here how much better 
it would be for her to go ahead and do what is right. If 
that doesn’t do any good, he should report the spinner to 
the foreman and have her discharged. 

Oiling will receive the careful consideration of the good 
section man; he wil] keep all his frames well oiled, for 
oiling is one of the most important things in a spinning 
room. When a frame goes very long without being proper- 
ly oiled, the work begins to run poorly. The section man 
should keep every end in his section in as nearly perfect 
condition as possible. 

The rolls should receive the special attention of the 
section man and he should see that these are well oiled and 
cleaned. If the rolls are not properly cared for, the yarn 
will not have the proper strength and this will make trouble 
for the overseer. 

A section man should not get the habit of talking to his 
help while he is on the job, unless he is telling them some- 
thing about their work. 

And last, but not least, a section man should have ab- 
solute contro] over himself. He should not lose his head 
every time he gets a little worried. If he does, he will 
not be of much service to himself or to the company. 


I, C. (Ga.) 


Evidence that the chemists of the National Aniline and 
Chemical Company, Ine., appreciate the requirements of 
\edtton dyers is shown by the production of a new type 
designated “National” Erie Fast Orange C G, which has 
just been put on the market. This new dye is claimed to 
have ready solubility, good fasiness to light, washing and 
alkalies, while its resistance to perspiration and organic 
acids is excellent. It is a level dyeing color. Dyers of 
wool and cotton, and silk and cotton mixed fabrics, will 
be unlimited in the use of this new dye by reason of its 
property of not staining either silk or wool. 
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The Attention of Manufacturers 
Is Invited to Our New 
Model K 


Producing a fabric without 


lines, using a latch needle, per- 
mitting speed of production, the 
making of heavy heels and toes 


and perfect plaiting. 


Increased width of top and a 
greatly pronounced loose course 


for looping are features of great 


value. 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


Scott & Williams 


INCORPORATED 
366 Broadway New York 


Hamilton, Ont. Charlotte 
Main and McNab Streets 1006 Realty Building 
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Wildman 


Spring Needle 
Body Machine 


“Speeding up” without 
deterioration of the cloth, 


is only possible when every 


moving part is made with 


the highest mechanical 


accuracy. 


It is such accuracy of 
every detail that has made 
Wildman Circular Knitting 
Machinery the world’s 
etandard. 


On request we will send the 
‘“‘Wildman Spring Needle 
Body Machine Instruction 
Book’’ giving detailed illus- 
trations and descriptions of 
every important part of the 


machine. 
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The Knit Goods Market 


Hosiery in strong demand as to more exclusive lines, 
and lagging in others; light weight underwear mills employ- 


ed to capacity on a continual inpouring of small orders; 
manufacturers and jobbers feeling their way with reference 


to heavy weight underwear, and sweaters active, for spring 


and summer, but lamentably inactive so far as relates to 
garments for winter, describes conditions as thtey existed 
in the knit goods market toward the close of March. 

The sensation of the month was the auction sale of an 
accumulation of about 5000 cases of men’s and women’s 
mercerized and lisle hosiery of the Ipswich (Mass.) Miils. 
The sale took place on the Stli, at the rooms of Wilmerding, 
Morris & Mitchell, New York, and attracted a throng of 
buyers, principally retailers and smaller jobbers. The 
prices obtained were in the main very satisfactory to manu- 
facturer and jobber. It had been feared new low values 
might be established in the dumping of approximately 275,- 
000 dozens on the market in a single day. As a matter of 
fact, some lots of women’s mercerized sold at and about 
the prices jobbers had been paying mills in the regular 
order of business. 

A few dealers more interested in low prices than market 
stability had undertaken to exert a bear influence, in the 
circulation of groundless reports that another sale or two 
was in contemplation. It became apparent soon after the 
sale started that this move for causing demoralization was 
having little or no effect, for prices ruled so high that 
a number of intending buyers quitted the auction room 
without taking even a few eases. One establishment had 
instructed its buyer to pay $1.75 a dozen for women’s 240 
needle mock Several lots brought 


just one dollar more, while some others went at consider- 


fashion mercerized. 
ably less. 

Retail dealers were conspicuous among the buyers at 
the morning session. They were getting branded hosiery 
at mill prices to jobbers. Most of the latter thought the 
retailers would be filled up by noon and that in the later 
session lower prices would be the result. There was com- 
paratively no sagging. The radically low prices came out 
in spots. It was an up and down sale, dealers eager for 
hosiery but sparring for bargains. 

One fact established by the sale was, dealers ‘are short 
of lisle and mercerized hosiery. If this were not true 
there would have been less buying at the higher prices. 

The sale was regarded in the trade a wise move on the 
part of the Ipswich Mills, the manufacturers having chosen 
an opportune time for unloading a great stack of hosiery 
made from yarns taken in when yarn prices were more than 
twice as high as at present. The commission which th 
Ipswich Mills had to pay the auction firm was but five per 
cent, it is stated, about what probably would have been paid 
to selling agents. As the goods were sold 30 days net, the 
mills save what ordinarily is deducted from invoices for 
discount. As indicating that the mills have no stock in 
excess of that advertised for the sale, the catalog contained 
a provision that the seller was privileged to complete de- 
liveries in 30 days. 

All things considered, if was a good sale, in that it dis- 
closed a searcity of hosiery of the types offered, of which 


the trade has been taking only sparingly, and left no dis- 


turbing effect. It cleared the market of a stock of surplus 
hosiery and enabled the mills to liquidate on a very satis 
factory basis. Furthermore, it was the means of the Ip 
swich Mills going direct to a great number of retailers, 
some of whom, perhaps, heretofore did not handle the 
line, and, it is apparent, eliminated many jobbers in trans 
actions covering some hundreds of cases of hosiery. 

One lesson to be drawn from the sale is, it is not ex 
pedient in these days of deflation and uncertainty to manu 
facture hosiery far in excess of dealers’ needs. As the 
Ipswich Mills simply worked up high priced yarn and sold 
it at the best prices obtainable it must have sustained a 
loss no greater than if production had been suspended 
during the early days of the slump or gauged by jobber 
To have bought yarn for continuing production 
The heavy distribution 


demand. 
would have been another matter. 
effected through the sale suggests a dull market for some 
weeks for lisle and mercerized hosiery. 

Distributors have been doubting there would come a 
searcity of hosiery in 1921. Doubt has been dispelled; 
demand for full fashioned silks is far in excess of supply, 
and many buyers are turned away disappointed over de- 
liveries. Orders for some thousands of cases have been 
refused by mills because delivery could not be made in 
March, and, in several instances, not before June. 

Demand has been running strong for sheer silks—the 
flimsier the more popular, it seems. Chiffon and laces 
continue the vogue and are among the searce things. Of 
silks shades of fashionable gray there is 
virtually a famine. There may be full fashioned silk hos 


iery in the gray, but such stocks are not being dyed up at 


in the several 


a rate that promises early relief from the acute shortage. 
Nearly all of the Philadelphia full fashioned mills are 
idle by reason of a strike of knitters against a reduction 
of 15 per cent from the highest wage ever paid, and there 
is nothing in sight to indicate an early termination of the 
controversy initiated by ill-advised union leaders. The 
idleness of about 21 mills is the prime factor in the deple 
tion of stocks. Mills elsewhere are having a busy season, 
and it need not be surprising if buying for fall be started 
soon, if the strike continues. 

A survey of the full fashioned hosiery situation as re 
lates to retailers was made in the early part of Marchi, 
trustworthy reports from competent persons covering every 
section of this country. Large stocks and quiet business 
This is accounted for in 
large part by the low prices of grain. On the 


the outlook 


were reported in the Dakotas. 

-acific slope 
was regarded 
Michigan 


found and 
Detroit 

reports of large stocks were received and merchants were 

The decided slump in the automo 


stocks were 


normal 
encouraging. From and throughout 
buying conservatively. 
bile industry is held accountable for this situation. Through 
out the South the reports indicated ample stocks and mer 
chants operating with extreme caution, many complaining 
of a shortage of ready money. This is 
reflex of the depressed cotton market, and in most of th 


southern states it was the feeling an improvement was. i 


viewed as but a 


Norma] stocks are reported in Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia, Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, and conservative buy 


ing was the policy of merchants generally. Iowa, Wiscon 
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HOSIERY MACHINES | 


SIMPLICITY — SPEED — PRODUCTION — QUALITY 
Four important things to consider when buying Hosiery Machinery 
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sin, Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska and Oklahoma were in thie 
normal stock zone, and in most of these states, where buy 
ing was on a basis of conservatism, merchants spoke en 
couragingly of the future. The two extremes were found 
in New York and Texas, the latter state havine rather 
low stocks and dealers expecting better. business shortly, 
while in New York stocks were reported heavy and. busi 
ness quiet. New York generally is the bluest spot on earth 
during a declining market and runs to an excess of en 
thusiasm when prices are upward. New York is a good 
place for trade interests ooking for encouragement to put 
on the visiting list for a later date. 

The survey is regarded as showing no necessity for 
having production at mills exceed buyers’ needs as ex- 
pressed in the attitude of distributors, who never are at 
a loss to find exeuses for staying out of a market in which 
prices are down to even a safety level. A few weeks ago it 
was the occupation of German territory by armies of the 
Allies. Then it was the railroad situation, the jobber al 
ways overlooking the signs of better times ahead. 

The distributor has proved a curious creature in these 
days of stress. He wants only a little and wants prices 
guaranteed at that. As a matter of fact, he seems a trifle 
sceptical of the guarantee because of the experience of one 
larger distributing house. This establishment was given 
the seller’s guarantee that if the latter sold later to others 
at a lower price, up to a given date, the buyer was to be 
rebated for the sum of the difference, even though he 
had, in the meantime, sold the goods. The seller did re 
duce his price, and the jobbing house claimed about $17, 
000 under the guarantee. “We do not have that much loose 
money just now,” the mill explained, “but we will be glad 
to make up the amount on your next purchases.” Here 
the matter ended, and the mill lost a customer. 

It is pointed out that, if the eotton-grower and sheep 
raiser, and the wheat and corn farmer were to produce on 
the piecemeal and hand-to-mouth basis on which jobbers 
are operating, forcing a restrictive policy on manufacture, 
there would not be enough clothing and foodstuffs to give 
the population one square meal a day. Every element in 
supplying the country’s needs is doing its duty except the 
interests between the manufacturer and the consumer. 

The present heroes in the battle for complete readjust 
ment are the railroads, the master builders and other large 
employers, who constitute the last line of attagk on war 
time prices. They will bring the wages of their employees 


down to about the level of those in the factory, on the 
farm and in the ranks of the semi professional elass, with 
the result construction work will be resumed, and the trans 
portation companies will get enough freight and passenger 
movement to enable them to pay their way. The Trotzky 
0 


f Americ: unionism may not be dethroned, but he is 





losing his influence, and labor will get back to work. 
The average merchandising head knows this. He is get 
ting his normal profit—whether wholesaler or retailer. Thi 
producer is carrying the burden. Low priced hosiery is 
lagging because many of the weavers of cheap goods ar 
imemployed. High priced silks and heathers are selling bi 
cause there is not enough production to meet demand from 
not only the wealthy, but the wage and salary classes as 
well. The average American was edueated, during the 
period of high-grade men’s pay for unskilled labor, to 


abandon the commendable habit 





lress better, and need not 
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if workers work. There can be so mu production that 
competition would be a bar to high prices. 

Men’s and women’s drop-stitch, embroidered heathers 
are sold up by several mills well into Fall, one line of 
women’s faney heathers being off the market except for 
deliveries after November. Men’s and children’s heathers 
are sold as far ahead as October, by several mills. 

The effect of competition on price was shown in the 
recent drop in silk half hose—from $8.50 to $7.00 a dozen 
for full fashioned, and from $6.00 to $5.00. The silk goods 
were not selling at the higher figures, and did not respond 
sharply to the reductions. Demand was absent, whereas, 
in women’s silks, at $13.75 for standard lines, it is away 
ahead of supply. 

The cheaper hosiery from some of the mills is finding 
ready sale. A line of 176-needle mercerized half hose is 
sold well ahead at $1.75 for single sole. Orders for high 
grade 144-needle socks have been rejected when buyers 
offered less than one dollar a dozen, while the same gauge 
half hose from some of the Pennsylvania mills was avail 
able at 85 cents a dozen. Men’s and women’s 176-needle 
cotton stockings may be had at a variety of prices, extremes 
being represented in a difference of 20 cents a dozen be 
tween high and low. Published quotations on low end 
carded goods, and the coarser gauges of combed, are mean 
ingless, and cause confusion, rather than serve any good 
purpose. Misses’ fine gauge ribs, earded, combed and mer- 
cerized, are a fairly good number, and some few mills, 
which, a short time ago, were closed down, now are operat- 
ing about 50 per cent of capacity, and, on that basis, are 
kept steadily engaged. In Philadelphia, a few seamless 
hosiery mills still are idle. One is operating less than 15 
per cent of capacity, and few touch 60 per cent. The 
average appears to be about 45 to 50 per cent of possible 
output. 

A Maryland mill has been having fair business on its 
women’s rib top cotton stockings at $1.75 to jobbers. 

Aside from the Ipswich sale, the announcement of the 
new low prices, protected to October, by the Durham 
(N. CC.) Hosiery Mills, was the spectacular emphasizing 
of market dullness. While the Durham put prices down 


to about the basis of eight-cent cotton, the management 


seemed to realize that such a radical concession might not 


be sufficient to stir jobbers to action, and accordingly put 


on a guarantee that gives the merehant considerably more 


than the pound of flesh. The guarantee provides that if 


‘ ] 


the Durham prices be reduced to late buyers, up until 
October, early buyers are to be rebated for the difference, 
even though, in the meantime, they may have sold and been 
paid for the hosiery. It is not recorded that jobbe I's, 
taking advantage of this very liberal form of protection, 
exact collateral or a surety company bond. 

Some of Durham’s new prices are lower than were ob 
tained for like numbers at the recent auction of nearly 
three million pairs. The mill names $2.75 for half hose 
and $2.85 for women’s stockings, both 220-needle, full 
mercerized. These prices are subject to a re-sale discount 


ot 20 per cent and a trade discountvof 3! » per eent 15 


days, 2/10—60 extra. As the company permits deduction 
to cover freight, the ill will get, as net prices, abou 


1 
t} 


$2.10 for half hose and $2.1715 for the wo nen’s stockings 


According to a person close to Durham interests, tl 


big North.Carolina mill lost patience with smaller mills 
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were gathering in some business at sacrificial prices, 


the bone, and went to the limit at one stroke. It is 


with some traders whether protection of strik- 


for six months is not ealeulated to have 


rices 


ffect than the emptying of warehouses 


er the low price without a guarantee, 


ay 0) ee nts a dozen more, some persons 


} 


been all that the most shaky buyer 


mild winter and many workers being 


unen ployed, wool socks do not vive promise of an early 


active movement for the coming Fall season. A leading 


mi!] has priced 84-needle half hose $1.05, basis of two 


pounds. This is a radical drop from the wartime top, but 


still is 55 cents above the mill’s lowest prewar price. 


Many jobbers, who are buying hosiery from hand-to- 
mouth, and do not supply mills with bands and labels and 
stamping, are paying the penalty for their homoeopathie 


way of doing business. Since buying for 30 to 60 days 
became common, a number of orders have been cancelled 
for no other reason than the inability of mills to make 
shipment because of non-arrival of bands and labels from 
printers. 

An important order from a jobber was held up for 
to an order from the 


the 


several weeks owing to inattention 


mill for hosiery stamps. Dunning letters from mill 


brought no response from the stamp maker, and mean- 


while the jobber was pressing for delivery of the goods. 
Many manufacturers who have suffered or been threatened 
with cancellations for non-delivery in such circumstances 
are insisting the jobbers supply bands, labels and stamp- 
ing or agree to hold the mill blameless if, through no fault 
of the mill, the branding matter has not been received. 

Buyers deferred making their purchases until so late 
that printers of bands and labels are as much rushed as are 
manufacturers in getting goods out within the period 
spe elfied. 

Jobbers continue to buy light underwear for the current 
Purchasing has been of dozens rather than eases, 
Most of 


Pennsylvania mills are sold up to June 30th, but still 


season, 


with the result mills are flooded with re-orders. 


the 
are booking business, in the knowledge not all of the orders 
The less desirable accounts now are receiving 


attention, and last year’s cancellors will be 


ean be filled. 


seant the last 


to be served by mills who take the preeaution to obtain 


complete credit reports before accepting new accounts. 


A great deal of bad business has been offered to mills, 


and some unsuspecting manufacturers carrying surplus 


have been eaught by seheming dealers. In this 


stocks ) 
merchants who are dodging mills with which 
are delinquent are drawing supplies from others. The 
Hosiery & Manufae- 


embe rs to oper no until 


way not a few 
they 


National 


turers 1S "oO rn 


Association of Underwear 


aecounts 


new 


ves o! 


fied themse the financial responsibility 


they hav 


those coming to them for the first time for goods. 


heavy cot 


Mareh 


Manufacturers named very low prices for 


1 


on underwear, the opening tor whieh was sel 


New York for the fir 


iwopvers did not re 


lor 
Mill heads were ir 


They regard 


arly to°gauge sentiment, and from what could be 


LOO ¢ 


athered fr } e ared ti 
gathered from buyers if appeared they 


the low prices 


low Boast was 


were not 


made openly, “We will 


buy cheaper later.” The heavy underwear market is un- 
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dergoing what was experienced last year in light weights 
for the current season, and it seems buying will continue 
during the entire season in very light quantities, the bulk 
of the business coming late in hurry re-orders. 

Only a few manufacturers had the temerity to go on th« 
market openly on the 14th, most of them remaining out 
pending something more definite on the attitude of buyers 
toward values. 


A Pennsylvania manufacturer was among the few to 
The mill, manufac- 
for 7 


pound vests and pants, 75 cents additional for extra sizes, 
and $10.50 for 11 pound suits, $1.25 additional for extra 


formally name prices on March 14th. 
turing ladies’ garments only, was quoting $6.25 


sizes. It is understood several small orders were placed 
at these figures. 

The sub-standard 16 pound cotton ribbed union suits 
of a southern mill opened at $10.00 a dozen, which is 
$11.50 under last year’s peak, and $4.25 above the record 
low price, which was obtained when cotton was selling at 
Seven cents. 

A Utica, N. 
for 11 pound shirts and drawers. 


Y., mill quotes $11.50 for the 16 pound suit, 
The sou 


thern mill’s price for 10 pound single garments is $5.00, 


and $6.37% 
against $10.50 last year and $2.75 during a seven-cent cot 
ton period. 

Prices were of no moment to buyers. They appeared 
to be playing the same game that was successfully played 
against light weights last year. 

Some of the heavy weight mills, instead of waiting for 
the opening, had salesmen on the road since the first week 
in March, and have been receiving a sprinkling of small-lot 
orders, these seldom exceeding five cases. To jobbers visit- 
ed by road salesmen prices appeared satisfactory when it 
was explained that they would be protected against seller’s 
declines. One order which came through called for July 
delivery and price protection until September. This order 
was not accepted. 

Manufacturers who are guaranteeing prices are making 
trouble for themselves in after years. More co-operation in 
resisting unfair demands of jobbers and less eagerness to 
do business on the heads-you-win, tails-you-lose plan of 
gambling, would spare many sellers much strife and annoy 
ance. 

A New York knit goods selling agent a few weeks ago 
met a number of the Pennsylvania underwear manufactur- 
ers in conference for urging that they guarantee prices. 
Only one of the group avas willing to admit openly that 
he would do so. They took the stand that it is the duty 
protect the 


of selling agents, while serving jobbers, to ] 
manufacturers whom they represent, and that to extend the 
guarantee carries no protection to the seller while con 


ferring it on the buyer. It was said after the meeting that 
agents who advocate the guarantee lack confidence in their 
that if it becomes necessary to guarantes 


Most 


any 


ability as agents; 
prices it will not be necessary to sell through agents. 
of the selling agents are opposed to the practice—at 


rate they say in the presence of manufacturers. 


Sweater coats for spring and summer are enjoying a 
Mills light 


weight worsted garments are having a strong run of busi 


market. making silk, artificial silk and 


= a 
‘TISK 


ness on hurry delivery orders, with every machine en 


gaged, while machinery adapted only to heavy weights is 


idle. Buying for spring was delayed by most jobbers, 
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and now they must have next week the sweaters ordered 
this week. 

Winter sweaters, which should have been bought a 
month or two ago, are attracting but little attention, and 

is the impression of some of the leading manufacturers 
that actual demand will not develop until about the first 
of June. Jobbers are afraid of present mill wage seales 
and prices of wool and worsted yarns. Domestic yarns ar 
having a struggle in competition with English wool and 
worsted, whieh are understood to be offered in the domesti 
market, freight and duty 


paid, at ess than the ¢ost ol 


production here. This is one of the elements of uncertain 


in the heavy weight sweater coat market. 


Knitting Technology Abroad. 
Students engaged in the knitting industry in this coun 


try who desire to spend a period in England studying 


the technological side of their business will doubtless be 
interested to learn of the new developments in connection 
with the University College, at Nottingham, England, the 
historie seat of the hosiery industry of the English Midlands. 
The director of the department of hosiery manufacture at 
this institution is Prof. William Davis, M. A., who has for 
a number of years been known to the readers of Corron 
through his asticles on knitting subjects which have ap- 
peared in our Knitting Section from to time. 

The practical equipment of the college embraces the 
following sections: A complete set of practical apparatus 
for textile testing of fibers, yarns and fabrics used in the 
hosiery trade; nine varieties of machines for making knit- 
ted web, plain and fancy, such as spring needle circulars, 
loop-wheel frames, latch needle webbers, plain and ribbed. 
There are also stocking frames, several flat knitting ma- 
chines for coats and gloves and eireular hand stocking 
knitters. 

This equipment also includes three types of winding 
machines and a ful] assortment of automatic hose ma- 
chines for making hose, half-hose, children’s hosiery, plain 
and fancy. Over 20 machines have been installed for 


seaming and finishing, including the well known types 
used in the trade, and a full plant for securing ands press- 
ing and finishing the fabrie and making complete garments 
is in course of installation. 

Professor Davis is assisted in his work by a staff of 
teachers and practical demonstrators who have had a thor- 
ough practical factory experience in the manufacture of 
English hosiery and the college is particularly strong on 
the scientific side, the hosiery students having the benefit 
of the splendid range of chemical and physical laboratories 
of the college for their allied scientific studies. 

The University College at Nottingham rariks high among 
English institutions of learning, and the courses provid- 
ed there in knitting and hosiery manufacture should receive 
the careful consideration of young men desirous of going 
to Europe to further study the technological side of the 
industry. Time spent in this institution would, we feel 
sure, be most profitable. 





Enthusiasm is a lubricant that makes the wheels of 


trade go ’round; a grouch is the sand in the bearings. 


COT 










Among the Knitting Mills. 
The Mi Belle Knitting Mills, 1833 Washington Ave 


nue, New York City, have leased space in the building at 
220-30 West Nineteenth St., for a new branch works. 
The Western Knitting Mills, Rochester, Mich., are plan 


ing for the installation of a new filter plant, to replace the 


structure recently destroyed by flood, caused. by rising 
waters of the Clinton River. 
The Gloversville Knitting Co., Schenectady, N. ¥ is 


planning for the installation of about 100 new knitting ma 
chines and auxiliary operating equipment in the new addi 
tion to its plant, recently completed. Equipment in the 
present mills will be re-arranged and re-located for ereater 
facility in operation. 

The C. K. Knitting Works, Hoboken, N. J., have filed 
notice of organization to operate a knitting mill at 3671 
First St. Charles Kramer heads the company. 

The Kommel Bailey Co., New York, has been organized 
with a capital of $50,000 to manufacture cotton underwear, 
hosiery and other knit eoods. 
I. Bailey and J. Kommel. 

The Malden Knitting Mills, 223 Eastern Avenue, Mal 


den, Mass., have had plans prepared for alterations and 


The company is headed by 


improvements in their plant to cost about $6,000. 

The American Knitting Company, Wayne, Pa., has in- 
creased its capital stock from $30,000 to $60,000. Asa E. 
Bryan is treasurer. 

The Hickory (N. C.) 


branch plant at Lenoir, N. 


Hosiery Mills will establish a 
C., which it is expected to have 
in operation shortly. A suitable building has been leased 
and the plant will start as soon as the machinery, which 
has already been ordered, is received. 

The Yarn Market. 

During the last month the Philadelphia cotton yarn mar- 
ket passed through a continuation of the previous month’s 
price decline, together with a decreased demand for all 
counts and irregular quotations on some counts. Spin- 
ners were reported as curtailing production more and more 
each week, but this situation had little evident effect upon 
the market. 

Prominent among the price reductions in the first week 
were those in southern carded yarns, certain counts of this 
Fully one-third of the 
regularly listed southern carded counts lost all of, and in 


gerade going to new low figures. 
some cases more than, their January rise. Estimates made 
during this period by reliable distributors indicated a sou- 
thern yarn production of between 60 and 70 per cent of 
normal spinning capacity, while the consumption of yarn 
did not exceed 30 per cent of normal, 

It is stated that the spinners in the South who are oper- 
ating their plants at 


present may be divided into two 


classes: those who are possessed of unbounded confidence 
in a sharp and prolonged recovery in cotton, yarn and 
goods, and those who are running chiefly because of the 
economic necessity of their help, and a desire to keep their 
organizations intact. It is because of the operations of 
these mills, it is declared, that yarns, for which there 
seems to be little outlet, are piling up on the market. 

The collapse of the cotton market affected cotton yarn 
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OVERSEAMING; OVEREDGING 
AND SHELL STITCH MACHINES 


| FOR EFFICIENCY 
MMERROWISE i means 
| MAXIMUM PRODUCTION 


MINIMUM EXPENSE 
UNEXCELLED QUALITYOF WORK 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY | 


16 LAUREL ST., HARTFORD, CONN., U. S. A. 
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That the Management was pre- *a,° oF O40 Brought prompt response from those who 
pared to enter reservations for the Knitting Arts Exhibition have participated in previous Exhibitions 
May 2nd to 6th, 1921, at Philadelphia 
THEY KNOW FROM EXPERIENCE THAT IT IS THE 


TIME, PLACE and OPPORTUNITY 


TO MEET UNDER THE MOST FAVORABLE CIRCUMSTANCES THE 
REPRESENTATIVE KNITTING MANUFACTURERS 


From all sections of the United States and Canada. € The expense involved is trivial compared with the re- 
sults. € Some very desirable space locations remain for those who desire to join the permanent body of Ex- 
hibitors in this period of preparation for big new business. 


For Particulars, Ask C. B. CARTER, Sec’y, 40 So. Seventh St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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prices in a very forcible manner, and the second week 
found business in these lines very stagnant. The severity 
with which the cotton slump caused yarn prices to sink 
discouraged buying, because many who were already 
in the market with probably an intent to buy retired when 
the big shocks came in the hope of seeuring lower prices 
later. 

However, there was some business reported, principally 
in small lots for southern carded weaving yarns, but the 
total volume of business done was small, and there were 
enough “distress” yarns offered to fill all requirements 
that had to be covered at once, in most counts. Southern 
knitting yarns got but a small share of inquiries or orders. 

At the close of the third week of the month, as recorded 
in these columns, in which a change in administration 
took place at Washington, yarn prices were still sagging 
under the pressure of surplus stocks in distributors’ hands 
and a very noticeable lack of demand therefor. The ad- 
vent of the Harding administration was celebrated in the 
yarn market by a pruning of prices in carded skeins, warps, 
tubes and cones in the southern section of the list and in 
northern earded cones. At this, time some of the carded 
counts—which seemed to have been the hardest hit in this 
slump—were selling at four to five cents a pound under 
their low figures during the depression which obtained in 
this market from May last until January. 

There was very little interest and less inquiry and busi- 
ness. Many yarn factors admitted that it looked as if 
yarn prices had struck bottom and that it was a good time 
to buy yarn. But it seemed that they believed it to be 
a good time for the other fellow and not themselves to 
buy, judging from the small amount of yarn activity. 

It was brought out in Philadelphia yarn circles that 
during the two weeks ending March 12, cotton yarn rates 
fell faster than in any similar period since the early part 
»f December. In this period the yarn price decline was 
declared to be almost as great as for the entire month of 
February. This continued even after the date mentioned 
and at this writing rates are still going downward. What 
little inquiry is being reported is on yarns for insulating 
and similar purposes, 

It is the opinion of some that inasmuch as the slump 
in the tire industry, more than any other one factor, pre- 
cipitated the collapse in yarns last fall, an ftmproved fire 
trade would prove a stimulus to yarns. It depends, they 
state, upon the amount of operation by mills on tire fab- 
ries, ete. And it is the further opinion of these factors 
that unless there is a recovery in the tire trade, there is 
very little likelihood of a revival of yarns in general be- 
fore summer. It is expected that some of the mills con- 
trolled by the larger tire interests should receive an early 
impetus to resumed operation, resulting from a shortage 
of tires that seems certain to come owing to the heavy con- 
sumption during the winter months and the practical cess- 
ation of production for a considerable period. 

It is of course generally understood that the larger or- 
ganizations are nearly all practically stocked up with yarn 
and fabrics and that there will hardly be any necessity for 
them to enter the market for purchases for scme time to 
come, This fabric and yarn was bought at high prices 
and while tremendous losses have been written off by some 
of the larger companies in their inventories the high price 
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of the raw material is certain to be reflected in th price of 
the finished produet. 

On the other hand, the smaller, independent tire maker, 
who has earried no high priced yarn or fabric, will have 
the opportunity of producing goods at materially less cost 
than his larger competitor because of the much lower price 
at which materials can be procured, and it is quite likely 


that the smaller tire concerns will seize the chance which 
will be offered them, and therefore orders for. yarns will 
probably result from these sources. 

Recent Philadelphia quotations follow: 


Southern Single Skeins. 


ae BOs os'c.s sum 22 10s A P 2 
12s TS Terre n, ot, l4s ‘ ‘ 24 
16s. . hicnet owen 24 208 24 D25 
ts & F600 ox ---29% 26s ne 26} 

Se ee 27 @29 

Southern Single Warps. 

So ee ee oeeeseah 10s ‘ 2 
a » wasn ae l4s ; 24 
Rr Are mr 24% 20s . 26 
30s.. noeee ‘ 28 @29 10s 7 »39 

Carded and Upholstery Yarns in Skeins. 
8-3-4 slack .......: ‘ ; ; 23@24 
9-1-4 slack a ° : 23@24 

8-3-4 hard white warp twist ° - 22% @238 
8-3-4 tinged tubes 17 
8-3-4 ‘hard twist waste 16 

Southern Two-Ply Skeins. 

PN re Poetry it 10s : Hveetee 
Se Tre | 14s 24 
eye 24 20s Tr ..24 @25 
Oy eee 25 @26 26s ‘ 226 @27 
re 27 @29 40s os 36 D40 

Southern Two-Ply Warps. 

| ee fe 2: 10s oe 
Ss eg 23% 14s j — 

Bee debts ese pWaa 25 20s ° 25 26 
Bisons «dace 5 Seis 82 27 EPS REP 27% 
Fics ou cao Os ewe 2 @29 10s coeveeee @40 

Southern Two-Ply Combed Peeler Skeins and Warps. 

Pv cre ¢ $2.6 ay wo 08 46 24s “ 4s 
Es bebowka echoes se 40s ‘ .-.-60 
ye ae 65 608 aa ose 
Ds sas ae we 4 .85 BOs ah ..- $1.00 

Southern Frame Spun Carded Yarn on Cones. 

ic a ede a bo isa. 10s ‘a2 23 
eek o 4-6-0 tet th us 23% 14 
Ss w aitate 3 -24 18s 24% 
20s 24} i) ee ee J 
24s... ‘ 000088 @ 26% 268 .-26% @27 
30s ;‘ <ceme D28 40 x7 @ 40 
30s double carded . j Trey ‘ 31@32 
30s tying-in ~oere . e af 

Northern Mule Spun Carded Yarn Cones. 

10s .% — oat 12 28 
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18s Ss) 31 20s 
24s 35 6s 
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Northern Mule Spun Combed Peeler Yarn on Cones 
10s 7 42 12s 1 
re ” ae ; ess 44 l6s i 
18s.. so ae 16 20s .47 
22s . .48 26s 2 
28s ‘ Fe ; 54 , 
ee wane 61 x . 62 
40s ‘ f 


“Finding and Stopping Waste in Modern Boiler Rooms” 
is the title of a new manual recently issued by H. 8. B. W. 
-Cochran Corporation, 17th St. and Allegheny Ave., Phila 
delphia, Pa. This book is designed to aid the owner, man 
ager and operator of steam boiler plants in securing and 
maintaining boiler plant efficiency. It contains over 400 
closely printed pages of text, tables*awd charts on fuels, 
combustion, heat absorption, boiler efficiency, boiler testing 
and boiler plant management. In the selection of the mat- 
ter included in this volume, only such statements were 
used as are supported by experiments and tests, it is stated. 
The coal crises of recent years have focused attention upon 
many matters hitherto neglected, such as improved methods 
of burning low grade and waste fuels, burning oil under 
boilers, burning powdered e¢oal, ete., all of which are taken 
up in this book. The price of the book, bound in flexible 
cloth covers, is $1.00. 
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Do you want your mill to turn out the best material 


with the lowest percentage of waste and seconds? 


Your percentage of seconds will be lessened if you order 
the best Latch Needles, Transfer Points and Sinkers. 


Let Me Send You Some. 


Charles B. Paulus 


1516 Sixty-Eighth Ave., 


H. BRINTON CO. 


Builders of 
Circular 
Knitting 
Machinery 
of every kind for 
every purpose 
Hosiery Ribbers 


with the very 
latest attachments 


Full Automatic 
Hosiery Footers 
Body Machines 


Sleevers, Etc. 


for Underwear, 
Sweaters, 
Toques, etc. 


Write for Catalog, Prices and Samples 


213-217 Race Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Canadian Agent: Hartley Kay, Ltd., Geergetown, Ont. 





Oak Lane, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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RELIANCE 
Hot Plate Screw Press 

FOR 
Hosiery and Underwear | 
Write for Catalog and Prices 


Reliance Machine Works | 


FRANKFORD, PHILA. 
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The Demands of Color Fastness on Cotton. 


(Continuel from page 422.) 


The bleeding of self-dyed goods, even if the color is 
not changed, may not be harmful nor displeasing, but it is 
especially detrimental on mixed fabrics or those containing 
In this ease, the active destructive principle is the 


white. 
For instance, colors dyed 


temperature of the wash-waters. 
with saffranine will turn bluer and bleed into white in dis- 
tilled water at 75 deg. C., and still more decidedly at the 
same temperature in a weak soap solution; but the same 
color in a much stronger soap solution will not bleed in a 
In a similar manner many 


temperature of only 30 deg. C. 
It goes, therefore, with- 


other coal-tar dyes are affected. 
out saying that the bleeding in most cases may be prevented 
by using a wash-water not warmer than 35 deg. C. As 
a matter of fact, household washing of colored goods is 
done at a much lower temperature than white goods; and 
so unreliable is guessing at the proper temperature with- 
out the use of a thermometer that too great emphasis can- 
not be laid upon the advisability of casting aside such dye- 
stuffs for use in dyeing vari-colored effects, whose lakes 
bleed easily under these conditions. 

Natural and mineral dyes never bleed, also several 
aniline dyes, especially when dyed in full tones. Decidedly 
unacceptable in this case are most direct cotton dyes, with 


the exception of the diazotised colors. Most direct cotton 


dyes bleed even in light shades, in weak alkaline solutions 


only slightly warmed, and repeated washing in water colors 
woven together take up speedily the color as it bleeds off. 
However, direct cotton dyes shew a characteristic fastness 
in another direction possessed by no other dyes, turkey red 
not excepted, in that after repeated washing and bleeding 
the brightness and depth of the shades seem hardly to be 
impaired. For self-eolored wash-goods these dyes are 
very advantageous, also for fancy goods where the other 
dyed fiber is wool, as by severe washing the woo] does not 
take up the color that bleeds off the cotton. 

As regards fastness to fulling, an article such as this 
would be of very little moment, as the cotton fiber does not 
lend itself to this process, and would only be required to 
resist this influence where it is used as an effect thread in 
woolen goods. Therefore we will pass over to the more 
important demands of the trade—fastness against rubbing 
and perspiration. This requirement is of utmost impor- 
tance in the production of hosiery and knit-goods, yarns, 
and corset coverings and linings, and should be taken 
seriously into account for goods used by the making-up 
trade in the manufacture of underskirts. The color-should 
not rub off nor soil light-colored or white underwear, nor 
come off on the hands or gloves of the wearer. 

As a remedy, precautionary methods are taken, partly 
by means of the addition of a sizing material to the dye- 
bath or printing paste which is dried upon the fiber, and 
in a mechanical manner causes any loose color to adhere to 
the fabric, in part by a final passage through a tannin bath, 
whereby the dye forming the color lake in the under layers 
of the fiber is fixed in a chemical manner, and also by 
soaping the goods after washing, and in this way removing 
any loose or uncombined dye from the face of the material. 
Still any or all of these operations do not always give satis- 


factory results; the color will rub in spite of all, the 
color-lake has not penetrated the fiber sufficiently deep and 
has only fixed itself mostly upon the surface. 


of the rubbing, therefore, is not on account of the dyeing 


The cause 


process, but in the behavior of the dyestuff to the fiber. 

Cotton possesses divers attractions for the absorption 
of lakes, and only such dyes for which the fiber has an 
attraction will produce results fast enough for rubbing. 
Indigo, for instance, which is squeezed from the fiber, and 
on that account always rubs, is exactly different from the 
benzidines which will not rub of themselves. Further, 
such colors as methyl violet, magenta and saffranine rub 
badly, whereas Saffranin S, Methylene Blue, Methylene 
Violet, New Blue and Indophenin are satisfactory towards 
rubbing. The proof consists in rubbing with the hand on 
white paper not too smooth, or, better still, with an un- 
sized cotton rag. 

Fastness to perspiration is often demanded besides fast- 
ness to rubbing, more especially with goods that come in 
contact with skin and absorb, or take up, the secretions 
thereof. Perspiration is composed almost wholly of water 
and traces of several acids, such as butyric, acetic and 
formic, and also phosphorie acid salts. The action of 
these bodies is exerted through the influence of the heat of 
the body and friction, and, above all, none the less aggra- 
vated by the concentration on the fiber of the perspiration 
with all its ingredients, through the continual drying out 
of the perspiration, which in time becomes even detrimental 
to the fiber itself. 

The best test is to wear under the arm or sole of the 
foot the sample to be tried, or, for a laboratory trial make 
a weak acetic bath with distilled water and acetic acid of 
30 per cent., heat to about 37 deg. C., the approximate 
temperature of the body, dip the sample therein and rub 
it with the hands for a minute or two, then, without wash- 
ing, allow to dry at the ordinary temperature, and also 
between two pieces of parchment at 25 to 30 deg. C. This 
is repeated several times, and the more often it is done 
the nearer to nature does it come. 

Another requisite demand for color fastness in cotton 
goods is towards chlorine or bleaching. This is necessary 
where the goods are to be bleached for the purpose of bring- 
ing out undyed parts of the fabric in a cleaner white. The 
operations, as are well known, are boiling under pressure, 
after treatment with chloride of lime, acid and soap. The 
boiling in water for such colors as are not destroyed in 
hot water, or for which the fiber has more or less attrac- 
tion, is not detrimental, in fact, is rather advantageous, 
because the steaming tends to complete the combination be- 
tween fiber and color. 

Chloride of lime is very energetic in its destructive 
action on both natural and artificial dyestuffs alike, while 
dilute muriatic acid is of very little account in attack- 
ing colors which are fast to chemicking. It, on the con- 
trary, is more energetic in its action on colors destroyed by 
bleaching, causing them to entirely disappear. The only 
influence of soap is, practically, in rendering the fiber more 
pliant and agreeable in handling. Colors fast to chloring 
are the colors produced by the oxide of iron, red liquor, 
and the like, in combination with alizarine. 

To test colors for their fastness towards bleaching, it 
is best to boil, first, as many vat blues and turkey reds as are 
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If bleeding takes place it proves 
Afterwards place the 


topped with direct dyes. 
the presence of benzidine dyes. 
sample to be tested in a cold, clear solution of chloride 
of lime, about two deg. B., for one to one and a half 
hours, wash well, and pass through a weak sour, wash 
again and dry. Any color standing this treatment may 
safely be used for fancy woven effects which require 
bleaching afterwards. 

The fastness to acids and sulphuring is, also, like fast- 
ness to milling, rarely demanded of the cotton goods dyer. 
It is more essential when turkey red or indigo blue is used 
for a fine cotton thread effect in all-wool goods with cream 
or white grounds that require a final sulphur bleach. So 
the general cotton dyer need not apply himself to this, 
unless he is producing goods afterwards to be handled by 
the rubber manufacturer. 

It goes, therefore, without saying that the selection of 
dyes is of the utmost importance, and that too much time 
and attention cannot be bestowed upon such an important 
choice. As a basis for a comprehensive plan to meet the 
demands of most eases the following general rules will be 
found useful. It is known that fastness to washing is 
seldom found in combination with equal fastness to light 
and rubbing, so that the most important points should be 
taken into account first: 

1. The demand of color fastness for hosiery and knit 
goods—(a) fastness to rubbing; (b) fastness to washing; 
(c) fastness to light. 

2. The demands for yarns for wash goods—(a) fast- 
ness to washing; (b) fastness to light; (c) fastness to rub- 
bing. . 

3. The demands for yarns for wearing apparel not 
requiring to be washed—(a) fastness to light; (b) fastness 
to rubbing; (c) fastness to washing (in so far as to with- 
stand the finishing process). 

4. The demands for curtains, covers, carpets, fringes, 
ete.—(a) fastness to light; (b) fastness to rubbing.—Cana- 
dian Chemical Journal. 


A Bill to Promote Square Dealing. 





A bill has been prepared by A. C. Jones, of Gastonia, 
N. C., and introduced in the General Assembly of that 
State for the avowed purpose of preventing public ser- 
vice corporations from abrogating existing contracts when 
it is found that, through a combination of circumstances, 
the original contract is not as luerative as was at first in- 
tended, and it desires to make new contracts based on new, 
revised and higher rates. The bill reads: 

A BILL TO BE ENTITLED: 

“An act to amend Section 1066, Sub-Section 3, of the 
Consolidated Statutes of North Carolina, concerning the 
fixing of rates for public utilities by the corporation com- 
mission.” 

The General Assembly of North Carolina do Enact: 

Section 1. That Section 1066, Sub-Section 3, of the 
Consolidated Statutes of North Carolina be amended by 
adding thereto the following: “Provided that in the con- 
sideration of any and all questions that are now pending 
or that may hereafter come before the commission in- 
volving a controversy between any public utility corpora- 
tion and any person, firm or corporation, as to whether 
any rate is just and reasonable, if it shall be made to 
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eor 


appear to the commission that such public utility 


poration has heretofore entered into a contract with any 
such person, firm or corporation, wherein such public ser- 
vice corporation has voluntarily fixed a certain rate at 
which it has agreed to furnish electricity for the period 
covered by the contract, then and in all such eases the rates 
and other terms of such contracts voluntarily entered into 
by such public utility corporation shall be deemed and 
held by the commission to be just and reasonable; and it 
is hereby enacted and declared that the rates named in 
such contracts heretofore entered into by such public ser 


vice corporations are just and reasonable. 


“Sec. 2. That all laws and parts of laws in conflict 
herewith are hereby repealed. 
“See. 3. This act shall be in foree from and after 


its ratification.” 

In a exmment appearing in the Gastonia (N. C.) Ga- 
zette, the following further explanations of the bill are 
given and they plainly indicate the interest this bill should 
arouse among users of the products sold by such publie 
service corporations: 

“TI, The bill might properly be entitled: ‘A Bill to 
Promote Common Fairness and Square Dealing.’ It in 
effect merely requires that both parties to contracts here- 
tofore entered into for the furnishing and consumption 
of electric power shall abide by the terms of the contracts. 

“2. What plausible reason can be offered as to why 
the publie service corporations of this state should not 
be required to stand by their contracts just as others are 
required to do? 

“a, 
tricity persuaded the cotton mills to dismantle their steam 
plants upon the faith of the contracts of the public ser- 


The public service corporations furnishing elec- 


vice corporations that electricity would be furnished the 
cotton mills for the period named in the contracts and at 
the rates fixed in the contracts. Is it not most unjust to 
the cotton mills to permit the public service corporations 
to abrogate their contracts upon the mere plea that these 
contracts have not turned out to be as remunerative as 
was anticipated? 

“Is there any other class of contracts in which one 
party to the contract is permitted to annul and set it 
aside merely because it has turned out to be less remuner- 
ative than the party anticipated? 
binds both 
During the 


“4. Please note that the proposed bill 
parties to the performance of the contract. 
life of the contracts, the cotton mills can not ask the com- 
mission to lower the mills have 
agreed to pay, and, on the other hand, the publie service 


rates which the cotton 
corporation can not ask the commission to raise the rates 


above that fixed in the contract. 


“Tt is an undoubted fact that the public utility ecor- 
porations themselves dictated these rates, and that the 
cotton mills and others contracting for the use of electrie 
power had no option in the matter, but were compelled 
to accept the rates which the public service corporations 
fixed. 

“5, The publie service corporations have said that by 
reason of the fact that there were many different rates 
fixed in the severa] contracts already entered into, they 
were seriously afraid that those who were paying the 
highest rates named in these contracts might bring suit 
against the publie service corporation and recover the dif- 
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paid and the lowest rate 


of this bill is 


The efteet 


rates all of these contracts are just 


and thereby protect the public service 


ist any suits of the character named 


ipon ne 


s wiil ro ipheld this law 


douht 


ground it each one of these contracts has some element 


of difference from all the other contracts, such as differ 


ence in a unt of electricity, difference in the length of 


time covered by the eontracts, difference in distanee from 


points where electricity is generated, and numerous other 


be mentions d, 


; r 
that 


dif ferences might 


“Gg It 


iLure 


the bill does not operate up 


will be noted that 


future to 
culated The 
effect of the bill is confined to contracts already entered 
the faith of which the cotton mills and others have 


contracts, but leaves the rates for the 


be re under the provisions of the general law. 


into, on 


been making their plans and earrying forward their busi- 


ness allairs. 


“7. It is the cotton miils of the State that are most 


bill. 


service corporations should be held to the per- 


this If there ever was a time when 


affected »V 
the public 
formance of their eontraets with the cotton mills, now is 
through a 
be little 


short of ruinous to permit the publie service corporations, 


going 


will 


the time. These eotton mills are now 


most eritical period of depression, and it 


their contracts, to im- 
that 


in direet violation of the terms of 


the additional burden upon the cotton mills 


of requiring the cotton mills to pay rates 


pose 


] ; 


would arise out 


in exeess of those named in the contracts.” 


Notes About Men You Know. 


F’. Cosie, who has for some time been superintendent 
Brison Manufacturing Co., Stubbs, N. C., has resign- 


or e 


returned to Bessemer City, N. C., where he was 


ed and 
lorme rly loeated. 

Caprain James N. WILLIAMSON, one of the pioneer cot- 
t 


ton manufacturers of the South, died on February 21 at 


his home in Graham, N. C. He was 79 years of age. Cap- 


tain Williamson began his mill career immediately fol- 
lowing the Civil War, when, with his brothers-in-law, the 


Holts, he In 1881 he organ- 
ized the Ossipee Mills and Hopedale Mills. 


by his widow, two sons, one daughter and eight grand- 


managed the Alamance Mills. 
He is survived 


children. 
D. C. Lewis is now overseer of spinning at the Locke 

Mills, Coneord, N. C. 

LOCKMAN, formerly superintendent of the Coch- 

with the 


Cotton 
C. H. 
ran (Ga.) Cotton Mills, has accepted a positio1 
Maginnis Cotton Mills, at New Orleans, La. 
Gerorce D. Stmpxins, Sr., has taken charge as general 
overseer of spinning, spooling, warping and twisting with 
the Willingham Cotton Mills, Mr. Simpkins 


formerly held a similar position with Consolidated Textile 


Macon, Ga. 


Corporation, Pelham, Ga. Previous to his connection with 


this latter mill, he was with the Bibb Manufacturing Com- 
pany, at Macon, Ga. 

W. N. PATE, 
Washington Mills, Bries, Va., has resigned to take charge 
and spinning at the Hannah Pickett Mills, Rock- 


} 


who has been overseer of carding at the 


of earding 


ingham, N. C. 
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E. E. Rogers has resigned as superintendent at the 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga., and has been 
appointed assistant superintendent at the Riverside and 


Dan River Cotton Mills, at Danville, Va. 


W. N. BaGwe.u has been promoted from assistant super- 
intendent to superintendent at the Fulton Bag & Cotton 


Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 
Russet, W. Eaton, who retired as agent of the Cabot 
Mareh, 1920, 


Portland hos- 


Manufacturing Co., Brunswick, Maine, in 
after 30 years of service, died recently in a 
Mr. Eaton was a graduate 


1873, and 


pital, at the age of 66 years. 


of the University of Maine, elass of lived in 


Montreal prior to going to Brunswick. 


J. C. Jounston, for five years general superintendent 
of the Empire Cotton Mills, at Welland, Ont., has resigned 
to become associated with C. T. Grantham, former manager 
of the company, in the management and operation of a 
large American-owned textile plant to be erected in Wel- 
land. Details of the new industry have not been revealed. 
Several sites are said to be under consideration. 

M. B. MELENpDy has resigned as president and manager 
of the Cherokee Mills, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Tuomas L. WarsurTON, who resigned recently as gen- 
eral manager of the Jenckes Spinning Co., of Pawtucket, 
R. 1., to beeome general superintendent of the Nyanza 
Mills, at Woonsocket, R. I., was given a farewell banquet 
by business associates in the Jenckes Co., at a Pawtucket 
hotel. Mr. Warburton was given a Masonic charm and a 
“memory book” signed by all present. 

Grorc—e W. Watson has been appointed to represent 
the United Chemical Products Corporation in the states 
of Georgia, Alabama, Tennessee, Mississippi and other sou- 
Mr. Watson was formerly connected with 
His residence address is Hazel- 


thern points. 
A. Klipstein & Company. 
hurst, Miss., and with the United Chemical Products Cor- 
poration, he will make his headquarters at the Aragon 
Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 

Rosert C. Boop, president of John Blood & Co., Phila- 
delphia, hosiery manufacturers, and treasurer of the Na- 
tional Association of Hosiery and Underwear Manufac- 
turers, died on Thursday evening, March 3, in the Frank- 
ford Hospital. About a year ago Mr. Blood had an oper- 
ation performed from which he never fully recovered. He 
was 51 years old, and was a native of Philadelphia. After 
graduation from school, at the age of sixteen, he entered 
the business which his father, John Blood, had founded. 
He had been president of the company for twenty years 
at the time of his death. Mr. Blood took an active inter- 
est in all matters relating to the knitting industry and 
was one of the leading figures in the work of the National 
Association, of which he has been the treasurer for many 
years. He is survived by his widow, a daughter and two 
sons, 

Q. E. Britt, formerly second hand in spinning at the 
Richland Mills, Columbia, S. 
spinning at the Middleboro Mills, Batesburg, S. C. 


C., has been made overseer of 


A. H. Bauwnson, president and treasurer of the Arista 
and Southside Mills at Winston-Salem, N. C., has been 
elected secretary-treasurer of the Mayo Mills at Mayodan 
and the Washington Mills at Fries, Va., positions formerly 
held for several years by W. C. Ruffin. 
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JOHN D. LEWIS 


Manufacturer of 


Logwood, Cutch, and Other Dyewood Extracts 


Main Office 
1209 Turk’s Head Bldg. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
2-4-6 Cliff St. 


C. M. Wall & Son 


Southmont, N. C. 
-Manufacturers of North 
Carolina BOX 
SHOOKS, BOX LUM- 
BER and CRATING 
MATERIAL. 


We Make a Spec- 
ialty of the Textile 


Business. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Manufacturers of 


| The Walke Box Company, Inc. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
PINE BOX SHOOKS 


TANNIC ACID 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
BRANCH OFFICE: 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
583 Drexel Bldg. 


Works 
Charles & Bark Sts. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Old South Bldg. 


A Clean Mill ¥ 
To Work In §& 


FIBRE BRUSH 4, 
FOR 
SWEEPING 


» means absolute clean nes i 
1 in labor cost, and minimum ou ay in 
replacement Write for catalogue an< ) 
list of brooms and brushes of all kinds 


SOUTHERN BRUSH AND BROOM COMPANY, re 


601 
Citizens 
: & 2 
& Southern ie 
Bank 
Bldg., 
Atlanta, 

Ga. 


The Bradley Stencil Ma- 
makes Stencils in 


chine n 
ra ey half a minute at reduced 
cost of 1-10c each. Write 
for catalogue and price 
St il list. 


||/Machine 


Oil Paper, Stencil Paper and Inks. 
Bradley Ball Stencil Pot uses Liquid 
Ink for marking and stenciling. Price 
35c¢ or $3.50 per doz. Manufacturers 
of Oil Stencil Papers. 


Write for Prices and Samples 


A. J. BRADLEY MFG. CO. 


99 Beekman Street NEW YORK 
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CCEPTING the judg- 


ment of those who 
have used Butterworth Fin- 
ishing Machinery during the 
past century---and they are 
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many---we agree that it is 
impossible to better or im- 


prove fabric finished the 


Butterworth way. 


THE BUTTERWORTH LINE INCLUDES: 


Bleaching Machines 
Drying Machines 
Singeing Machines 
Mercerizing Ranges 
Hydraulic Presses 
Dyeing Machines 


Soaping Machines 
Tentering Machines 
Mangles (all kinds) 
Calenders (all kinds) 
Color Kettles 

Cell Dryers 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 


Established 1820 
PHILADELPHIA 


PROVMDENCE OFFICE 
Turk’s Head Building 


Camadian Representative 
W. J. WESTAWAY COMPANY 
Hamilton, Ontario. Canada 
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Making Homes from 
Mill Village Houses 


They were good-looking houses, well: 
built, comfortable and modern. 

But something was needed to make 
them homes. 

“What's the trouble?” the textile mill 
manager asked his welfare worker. 

And the welfare worker told him. 
These wives and mothers were mill work- 


ers. They had little time for the heavier 


home tasks. But they must be done. 
Wash-day strung out over the week, or 
else occupied valuable time which should 
have been spent in the mill. Indoors it 
was always steamy and soggy. 

“Take the family washing off their 
hands—give them time to rest and live and 
breathe, time to beautify their homes and 
to enjoy their beauty, and you'll see a 
difference,” said the welfare worker. 

It was then that the general manager 
called in an American Mill Village Laun- 
dry Specialist. 


“Build me a Mill Village Laundry. I 
want it done right—build me a plant that 
will take all of the washing and ironing 
out of these homes and one that will do 
it economically and well.” 


And in due time his American Mill 
Village Laundry was turned over to him, 
fully equipped, running smoothly, oper- 
ated by a thoroughly trained force of ex- 
perts. 


Today there’s a big difference in Mill- 
Town. There are blocks and blocks of 
neat, tidy homes where before there were 
only houses. 


And every day at the frames in the 
mill itself there is a full complement of op- 
eratives, refreshed, cheerful, contented, 
energetic, 100 per cent productive. 

Does it pay? Ask the general manager 
—ask yourself—then write us for full 
details. 


The American Laundry Machinery Company 


Specialty Department C, 


——, 
“ a, 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


This composite factory group shows the manufacturing plant 
of the American Laundry Machinery Company, the world’s 
largest producer of laundry equipment, and originator of the 
American Mill Village Laundry. The service of this organiza- 
tion is sold with every American Mill Village Laundry instal- 


lation 
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Rapid, Thorough 
Uniform Drying 


There are over two hundred mills 
that can vouch for our statement 
that SARGENT DRYERS live up to 
our claims for rapid, thorough, uni- 
form drying, yet preserving the nat- 
ural life and structure of the fibre 
and accomplishing these results at 
the lowest censumtion of steam 
and power. 

SARGENT DRYERS are backed 
by over 50 years of concentration in 
dryer manufacturing experience. 

The SARGENT is designed on 
basie prineiples of air circulation, 
conveying and drying apparatus 
construction which has proven best 
from long experience. 


Write today and let us explain the prin- 
ciples of SARGENT DRYERS. Made in 
models for drying cotton, linters, wool, 











hair, flax and any raw material. 


C. G. Sargent’s Sons Corp. 
f el ey Graniteville, Mass. 
Fred H. White, Southern Agent 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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COCKER HOSIERY 
/DYEING MACHINE 


| HIS machine has been thoroughly 
tested out with all colors and under 


all conditions, and is guaranteed to give 





the very best results possible in the dyeing 
of hosiery. 

The stock is carried in four perforated 
metal containers equipped with one re- 
movable head on each container, and the 
containers mounted on Spiders in such a 
manner as to prevent their being loaded 
and unloaded quickly from the machine. 

The Spiders carrying these containers 
are revolved in the vat in one direction. 

Machines are furnished with either 
helt or motor drive. 

Points of Advantage in This Machine That 
Must Be Considered 
ist—Matting and chafing of the stock 
is entirely eliminated 
°nd—Percentage of re-dyes is reduced 








to a minimum 


: S8rd—Different sizes and descriptions o 
ean be handled in one dyeing without con- Cocker Machme & Foundry Co. 


fusion. 
4th—Time required for loading and un 

loading machine reduced to a minimum, GASTONIA, N. C. 
5th—Albsolutely level dyeings on all 


colors. Builders of Textile Machinery. 


6th—Minimum of power required for 


operation. mt Warpers—Beamers—Balling Attachments—Warp 
For further particulars and _ prices , 
Dyeing Machinery—Reels 


write or wire. 


_————— OOOO 
_——————————————eee—e——e—e—e—a—e—e—e—eeeeee— 
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TOLHURST EXTRACTORS 


are especially constructed for 


Rapid Operation and Quick Handling. 


A 48” engine driven Tolhurst “Center-Slung”’ 
Open-Top Patented Extractor arranged for 
unrestricted access, rapid delivery and quick 
discharge. This machine is operating in a 
plant famous for the manufacture of hosiery, 
and is but one of the Tolhurst Machines used 
in this plant, the first having been installed in 
1913. Detailed information relative to the 


remarkable service given by this and other 
Tolhurst Extractors in this and other plants 
will be sent to those interested. 

Tolhurst ““Center-Slung’”’ Patented Extractors 
are constructed with baskets 40° and 48” in 
diameter and are arranged for motor, counter- 
shaft or engine drive. They have roller bear- 
ings, lubricated with grease. 


TOLHURST MACHINE WORKS 


Established 1852 


TROY, NEW YORK 


New York Office, 111 Broadway 


Western Rep.: 
John S. Gage, 
Hartford Bldg., 
Chicago, IIl. 


Southern Rep.: 
Fred H. White, 
Realty Bldg., 

Charlotte, N. C. 


San Francisco Rep.: 
B. M. Pilhashy, 
Merchants Ex. Bldg., 


San Francisco, Cal. 


Canadian Rep.: 

W. J. Westaway Co. 

Main & McNab Sts., Hamilton, Ont. 
400 McGill Bldg., Montreal. 
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Standardize— 
Economize 


KLAUDER : WELDON 0 | A Powers Automatic Heat 
DYEING - BLEACHING- 1 il Regulator saves labor, by mechanically 


controlling temperatures as required, thus 


SCOURING MACHINERY relieving operatives for work which ma- 


rhe eading mills use K-W Machines because they : chines can’t do. 
an buy no better at any price—the smaller mills 

e the ecause the ire the most economic ~e ? 
ultimate cost Z a It also positively prevents the ruin of 

You take no risk when you buy s K-W Machine. material through overheating or under- 


Our years of experience and the efficiency of our f heating 


methods of manufacture guarantee that every ma- 


chine will ‘‘stand up under the most exacting de- 
the K-W The Powers Regulator never forgets— 


mands Our interest in upholding repu- 


tation means that you MUST be satisfied, and our aim i! . . 
HY HN never procrastinates—never shirks. It 


suggestions to prospective purchasers are made with 


the view toward solving any dyeing, bleaching or . \ : . 
controls the’ heat—keeps it where you 


scouring problem for all time We will be glad to 


answer any and all questions on your part whatso- | . 4 
want it—all the time. 


The Powers Regulator Co. 


Specialists in Automatic Heat Control 
New York Boston Chicago Toronto 








Write today for K- W Literature 


THE KLAUDER-WELDON DYEING 
MACHINE Co. 
Southern Representatives 


Jenkintown, Pa., U. S. A. 
Ira L. Griffin, 


H. G. Mayer, Southern Agent, i Greenville, S. C. 


Realty Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. Ane US Guy L. Morrison, 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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TEST COLOR) = 
FASTNESS BY & 
| RADIATION 
METHOD 


The need for a basic 

L standard brought the perfect- 

Bing of this method of de- 

termining fastness to light of 
colors and dyestuffs. 


The FADE-OMETER was 


designed solely to fill a need 

for a standardized light equal 

in intensity to sunlight and 

available at any period of 

the year. . 

Elimination of the old time 

sun testing method 

has brought about a 

revolution of vast 

import to the textile 

manufacturer who 

. I asing the Fade- 

PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, INC. ometer standard, re- 

ia Textile Machinery Co producible tests can 

' now be made in a 
few hours 

Unequaled for 

comparative service. 

Write us for fuller 

information in re 

99 gard to this instfu- 

ment. 


ATLAS 


ELECTRIC DEVICES 
COMPANY 
ar 360 Superior Street 
; CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


NTT 


Formerly The Philadelp 
PHILADELPHIA 
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| - Soft Water 
f Is the Only Thing for Us 


| Before we had the Permutit Water Softener put in we were no better off 
| than any other Dye House. Colors were always uncertain with a lot of re- 
dyeing to do as a regular thing. Sometimes a whole batch would come out streaked 
and spotted, and when we tried to match colors in different runs, we never knew 





OO 


|| where we were. 

It’s a lot different now, though. 

The Zero water (that means all the hardness has been taken out) is so uniform 
that we can work out formulas for colors and match them up nine times out of ten, 
|| and it’s a rare thing to find spots or streaks. 

We save a lot on supplies too. It figures out about 10 per cent saving on colors 
and 15 per cent for blacks in the dye house and in the washroom they save 50 per 
cent of their soap bill right along. The Chief Engineer figured out that he saves 
about 25 per cent of his coal too, due to having clean boiler tubes all the time. 








There are hundreds of Textile Mills saving money with 
Permutit Water Softeners. Let us analyze your water supply 
and give you an estimate. No obligations. Write today. 


The Penmutit Company 
44o } Fourth Ave. New York 


Offices in all principal cities 
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Borromite 
Softened Water 
In Any Mill 


Decreases operating costs. 
Speeds up production. 


Insures maximum saleability of textile pro- 


ducts because of their uniform beauty. 


Send for our Circular. 


Borromite Company of America 


Membe ciated Manuf: acturers 


a Wate “r Purif ying Equipme 
1516-105 West Monroe St. CHICAGO 


———yyy————— 
ALL SIZING AND FINISHING 
PRODUCTS FOR COTTON 


HYDROSULPHITE 


For stripping and discharge printing. 


INDIGOLITE 


For indigo discharge only. 


BENSAPOL 
BLEACHING OIL 
CREAM SOFTENER 
GLASGOW SIZE 
LEVULINE 
SOLUBLE OILS 
WHITE FINISH 
MONOPOLE OIL 


Reg. Trade Mark No. 70991 


JACQUES WOLF & CO. 


Manufacturing “Chemists and Importers 
PASSAIC, N. J. 
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DEGUMMING SILK HOSIERY 


When used for boiling out silk 


hosiery the superiority of 


WYANDOTTE TEXTILE 
SODA 


is easily apparent. It not only re- 
moves all the impurities thereby 
leaving the hosiery in a far better 
condition for bleaching or dyeing, 


FL Se PSOE , 
“Wyandotte” 


xe Crademarh Card it in less time the 


but as it also does 


hosiery retain more 
of their luster. 


May we give you 


| cde 3B Ford Compan, further particulars? 


wae me £8 A 


THE J. B. FORD CO. Sole Mnfrs., 


WYANDOTTE, MICH. 


Eliminates are 
Preserves Tensile Strength 


The AUTOGYP Process of Dyeing eliminates ali Bleach- 
ing of Cotton Underwear, Gloves and Hosiery for Mock 
Egyptian and other light shades, 


It simultaneously dyes to shade and eliminates all specks, 
motes, leaf and shives in one operation and in three 
hours’ time by the use of AUTOGYP which is the regis- 
tered name of the chemical used in the process. 


The process requires Three Hours’ time instead of 15 
and preserves tensile strength. saves shrinkage, steam, 
labor, water and all chemicals used in chloride lime 
method. Let us prove our claims at our expense in your 
plant. Send for full information. 


SURPASS CHEMICAL CO., Albany, N. Y. 


dura Grr pl 
Process of Dyemg, 
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The Result of Continuous Care 


“One hundred ninety-one firms reported a total of 24,736 
employees eftgaged in the manufacture of coal-tar products, 
2,605, or 10.5 percent. were chemists or engineers. This is 
probably a larger proportion of technically trained men than 
will be found in any other important manufacturing industry 
in the U. S.”—United States Tariff Commission Report. 


The reason for this preponderance of tech- 
nicians is that each step in the intricate synthesis from 
the lump of coal to the brilliant dyestuffs must be 
under the constant observation of chemical engineers. 








Coal-tar dyestuffs are the final effect of months of 
tedious laboratory research coupled with more months 
of semi-commercial experimenting and the last stage 
of actual plant production. Each step has its ever- 
watchful chemist, for the greater the care the better 


the dyestuff. 


Du Pont Dyestuffs are what they are, because some 
4000 earnest workers labor for their excellence, and of 
this number 470 are chemists or technically trained men. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Dyestuffs Sales Department 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 





Branch Offices 
New York Boston Providence 
Philadelphia Chicago 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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CIBA COMPANY, INC. 


CEDAR AND WASHINGTON STREETS, NEW YORK 











Sole representatives in the United States of the 


SOCIETY OF CHEMICAL INDUSTRY IN BASLE, SWITZERLAND 








Special attention is called to 


CIBA and CIBANONE COLORS 


PATENTED 


CHLORANTINE COLORS 


Fast to Light—Level Dyeing Direct Colors 


RHODAMINES 


BRANCHES: 


BOSTON PROVIDENCE 


To Consumers of Alizarine Dyes 


4. Klipstein & Company beg to announce that 

they have been appointed The Exclusive Selling 

igents in the United States for the well-known 
products of 


THE BRITISH ALIZARINE CO. 


London and Manchester, England 


The following can be supplied F. O. B. New York 
Alizarine Red 20° all shades 
Alizarine Red S. powder-(Soluble) 
Alizarine Blue S. powder- (Soluble) for printing 
Alizarine Blue S. C. B. paste, for wool dyeing 
Alizarine Bordeaux 20% 
Alizarine Orange 20% 
Alizarine Cyanine paste 
Alizarine Green X, for wool dyeing 
Alizarine Green (Soluble) for cotton printing 


The above products are all of Standard quality 
and shade 


Samples and prices on request 


A. KLIPSTEIN & COMPANY 


644-652 GREENWICH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO COLUMBUS, GA. 


RENAISSANCE 


Of the demand for quality 
on the part of buyers is be- 
coming more and more evi- 
dent, resulting naturally from 
the desire of everyone to ob- 
tain the best value from his 


decreased purchasing power. 


This change should be wel- 
comed by everyone taking a 
pride in the quality of his pro- 
duction; and he who resists it 
will lose ground to his more 
enlightened neighbor. 


“Atlantic Quality” has be- 
come the accepted standard 
for Sulphur colors, and yet 
we are always striving to im- 
prove on it by making our 
Atlantic Dyes better and bet- 
ter. 


Atlantic Dyestuff Company 


WORKS: PORTSMOUTH and BURRAGE 
MAIN OFFICE, BOSTON 


PHILADELPHIA CHARLOTTE 
CHICAGO PROVIDENCE 


NEW YORK 
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ZAVON 


The Super Solvent 


The manufacture of ZAVON, the well known textile solvent 
has been taken over by a new company and extensive factories 
have been put in operation at Danbury, Conn. 


Here in the new factories ZAVON will be manufactured on an 
extensive scale to supply the textile industry with this superior 
solvent. 

In the kier, the open kettle, or for all softening purposes, ZAVON 
is superior to 
soaps and solu- 
ble oils. 


Haden tedidy! 
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Send for working 
samples of ZAVON 
and learn the ad- 
vantages of _ this 
effective solvent. 


ZAVON 
COMPANY 


Incorporated 


60 Broadway 
New York City 


Se eee minim mm tt TT 
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VICTOR MILL STARCH 


The Weaver’s Friend 


It boils thin 


it penetrates the warps—increases breaking strength and carries 


the weight into the cloth. Being thoroughly washed free of gluten and other 
foreign matter it gives a bleach and finish to the goods that you can get from 


no other starch. 


A trial order will convince you that VICTOR STARCH has no equal on the 


market. 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY, Columbus, Ohio 


Southern Agent: MR. JAMES H. MAXWELL, Greenville, S. C. 


If you are not already using VICTOR STARCH call on our representative for a demonstration at your convenience. 


—— 


“BRETON” 
MINEROL “F” 


For 
Cotton Raw Stock 


‘It prevents harshness’”’ 


BORNE, SCRYMSER CoO., 


Established 1874 


80 South Street, NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 


Works: Elizabethport, N. J. 


BOSTON 


ESTABLISHED 1815, 


Arnold Hoffman & Co.,Inc., 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
BOSTON, MASS. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


STARCHES, GUMS, DEXTRINE, 
ALIZARINE ASSISTANT, 
SOLUBLE OIL, SOAP 


And Every Known Material from Every Part of the World 
for Starching, Softening, Weighting and Finishing 
Yarn, Thread or any Fabric. 


Special Attention Given by Practical Men to Specialties 
for 


SIZING, SOFTENING, FINISHING 
AND WEIGHTING 


Cotton, Woolen and Worsted Fabrics combining the latest 
European and American Methods. We Believe 
There is No Problem in 


SIZING OR FINISHING 
That We Cannot Solve. 


FORMULAS for the best method of obtaining any 
DESIRED FINISH on any fabric cheerfully given. 
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Aside from the line of Dvestuffs, Intermediates, Cotton 
Finishes, Turkey Red Oils, Soluble Oils and Leather 
Oils made in the U. S. by 


Consolidated Color & Chemical Co. 


and 
co 


co Central Dyestuff & Chemical Co. PROVIDENCE 


ALGOL 
HYDRON 
HELINDON 
THIO-INDIGO 


PHILADELPHIA 


vat colors will be procured for you on Import Licenses 
that may be granted vou by the War Trade Board, or 
such of these colors as are available and made by the 
Farbwerke - Hoechst, Farbenfabriken vorm. Fried. 
Baver & Co., Leverkusen, Leopold Casella & Co., 
Frankfurt, Kalle & Co., Bieberich, and Griesheim- 
Electron (Oehler) of Frankfurt. Licenses are granted 
for colors not made in the United States or not made in 
sufficient quantities or at reasonable prices. All pro- 
ducts brought over on Licenses will be obtained by us 
at the lowest prices quoted for export to any one or 


M any Government by the manufacturers. M 


 : A new color card of American made colors on cott T 
yarn is being distributed Have you received your « 


co co 


CHICAGO HAMETZ& Qc CHARLOTTE 


One-Twenty-Iwo Hudson Street, New York City, 


C ( . ‘ . 
Boston Philadelph 1a Providence “eee 


SERS Chicago Charlotte San Francisco 


co 
SAN FRANCIf,co 
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IMPROVE YOUR BLACK 
“DEVELOPENE” 


Turns a Rusty Black to a Lustrous One. 


‘Tere is no slight of hand connected with it. 
Send a pair of stockings, a skein of yarn or a 
sample of fabric, which has been dyed black, wash- 
ed but not finished, to our Laboratory. 

We will finish it with “Developene” and return 
to you. There will be such an improvement you 
will immediately want “Developene” for finishing 


your goods. 
MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


Kali Manufacturing Co. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 
1404-1410 N. Front Street PHILADELPHIA, PA. 1409-1413 N. Hope Street 


Salicylic Acid Prevents Fermentation of Size 
Sole Manufacturers of Hydroxy Oil and Kali Chlorine Neutralizer—the Superior Anti-Chlor. 
Formaldehyde. 


)\STAUSS / B. & L. 


ster a EY 
(68 | s Anti-Chlorine Bleaching 


\ a 
#) {+ Process 


ry J 
%, 
a 


Stauss 68% Soluble Tallow and 


Gum—Soluble Oils FO R COTT ON 


for all warp sizing and finishing purposes. 
None better. 
Manufactured by Geo. P. Stauss, Simple 


Importers and Distributors of Scientific 
Starches, Softeners, Weighting Compounds | | 


| | Safe 


| Write, phone or wire 


| Southern Distributing Company 
| Manuel Faulkner, Sales Mgr. 

50 Market St., Phone 3439 Charlestecn, S. C. 
i rok 
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— Starch— 


Haile Finishing 


The experience of critical operators has; 
shown this popular brand to be the most 
efficient sizing agent, both for additional 
WEIGHT and increased STRENGTH of 
WARP. Penetration accomplishes these im- 
portant results. 


EAGLE FINISHING is specially manufac- 
tured to cover a wide range of fluidities to 
meet the needs of all classes of weaves. 


EAGLE FINISHING penetrates. 


Corn Products Refining Co. 


New York 
Southern Office Greenville, S. C. 


LaTC. 
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Mercerizing Gassing 
Bleaching 


We have a new and strictly modern plant for mercer- 
izing, gassing and bleaching. 

Located as we are in the center of the combed yarn 
spinning industry of the South, we are enabled to furnish 
you with the highest quality processed yarns in all 
numbers. 





i} ° ° 
The American Processing Company 
| Mount Holly, N. C. 
New YorK REPRESENTATIVE: SELLING AGENTS, 
| H. B. ROBIE, THE RIDDLE COMPANY, 
No. 346 Broadway, Mariner & Merchant Bldg., 


| 
| New York City. Philadelphia. 











= Perhaps we can | 
dive you the information 


he superintendent of a mill wanted a to be of assistance in filling your wants 


lot of I 
We told him where he could get them. 


corrugated paper boxes Our files contain the names of manufact- 
urers and dealers in every article or sup- 
ply you can possibly want. 

Another superintendent wanted infor- Let us help you find the things you 
mation as to where he might obtain some need. Look first through the advertising 
2.000 horsepower of boilers We gave pages of COTTON, then if what you want 
him the names of several possible sources is not advertised write us. 
of supply We ; ; , ; 

promise to give you immediate ser- 

So it goes This service is free to vice We know that we can be of assist 

readers of COTTON. We are always glad ance to you. 


COTTON, Grant Bldg., ATLANTA 


ale ta 


speci al 
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DECREASE COSTS | 


by installing 


THE oacaeedan AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC GUIDER 


Used on all kinds 
and weights of 


a a cloth. 


Write us for fur- 
ther information. 





Manufactured and Distributed by 


BLAKE ELECTRIC MFG. COMPANY, 


1 ROWES WHARF, BOSTON, MASS. 
Southern Representative: GREER & CO., GREENVILLE, S €. 








Canvas Mill Boxes 


Lane Doffing§ Trucks : and Trucks ; 

are made to wear. Heavy Lane Canvas Mill Boxes 
Duck and Spring-steel are free from all rough- 
frame permit rough 

handling. Light weight, ness, thus reducing 
easy running. Mounted waste. Rim bound with 


on our improved Thread- 
guard Casters, either Standard tough leather. Shoes of 


stationary or swivel. American Equipment hard maple, renewable. 


W. T. LANE & BROTHERS, «=: Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
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Fletcher 
Heavy Webbing Looms 
are the Standard for 
Weaving Solid Woven Belts 
Never was the time more opportune to 
survey your weaving machinery equip- 


ment and tune it up for high pitch produc- 


tion at the lowest possible cost. 


The time for economical production is 
here. There is no machinery investment 
you can make which yields so great a re- 


turn—dollar for dollar—as FLETCHER 


Looms. 


FLETCHER WorRKS 


Formerly Schaum & Uhlinger 
Glenwood Ave. at Second St., 
Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


Smith & Furbush 


Machine Company 
Philadelphia 


Cotton Waste Card. 


Card shown above has been recently | 


designed. It is especially adapted for the 
making of Absorbent Cotton, Wadding, 
Batts or Felts of the better grade, ete. 


Similar cards in sets are used for Cotton | 


Waste Yarns spun on the woolen princi- 
ple. Ask for circular S-165. 


Specialists inf all kinds of Waste Ma- | 


chinery. 
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AMERICAN 


S UPPLY COMPANY 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Loom Harness, 
Weaving Reeds, 
Oak Tanned Leather 
Belting, Strapping 
Etc. 


We make a specialty of Harness for 
Warp Drawing Machines 


NOTE—No orders too large for our}! capacity. 
None too small to receive careiul attention. 


[PRAWN only 

only onetime 
and change to any 
cloth when you 
weave with 


“DUPLEX” FLAT STEEL 
LOOM HARNESS 


Let us quote you 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO. | 

GREENVILLE PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE j} 
Southern Office 

111 Washington St. Greenville, S. C. 


Hampton Smith, Southern Manager. 
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If It’s a 
“FELCO” It’s a 
Superior Brush 


Quality is the big item in Brushes 
today. The quality of the ‘* FELCO”’ 
Brush is well established. We can 
furnish any line of standard brush 
and are always glad to co-operate 
with our customers in making them 
any special brushes. 


COTTON 











Hand and Power 


BRUSHES 
For All Purposes 


One of the features of our organi- 
zation is our repair department. In 
these times when the saving of money 
is necessary to a successful mill we 
believe we can aid you in cutting ex- 
penses by repairing your worn-out 
brushes and making them as good as 
new. 


ATLANTA BRUSH COMPANY 


‘ SUCCESSORS TO D. D. FELTON BRUSH CO. 
CENTRAL AND TRINITY AVES. 











ATLANTA, GA 











| WHITINSVILLE | 
SPINNING RING CO. | 
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Palmer Adjustible Thread Guide |/ |. Strength and 
lightness are the 


ideal combina- 
tion. The roving 
cans that last 
longest and are 
handled most eas- 
ily are those made 
of the strongest 
and lightest fibre, 
Keystone Fibre. 


KEYSTONE 


For Ring Spinning and Twisting Frames “PEERLESS” 
SEAMLESS 


Easily Adjusted. ROVING CANS 


Extreme accuracy and permanence of setting. Send for our booklet 
of Keystone Holloware 

Cheapest of them all. sage *S 
Orders filled through 
any responsible mill 
Patented and manufactured by supply house, or direct. 


KEYSTONE FIBRE COMPANY 


THE I, E, PALMER COMPANY Box 244, Yorklyn, Delaware. 
4 _— 19 News Bldg. Greenville 


Southern Representatives: The Wilson Company 
Ss 504 North American Street 


Middletown, - - Connecticut C. Philadelphia Office 
Boston Office 136 Federal Street 





Mail guide-block for free sample. 























“Cotton Mill Machinery Calculations’’ 


VERY Textile Man should have these reference books. They cover in a de- 





taiied and thorough manner all calculations necessary to be made on any 


cotton mill machinery manufactured in the United States and constitute one of the 


best references on the subject obtainable. 


The two volumes are illustrated with 45 diagrams and contain 21 reference 
tables. 

As the value of a book lies in its contents and not in a fancy cover, we have put 
these two volumes out in a strong, serviceable paper binding. You can secure them 
in conjunction with a subscription to COTTON. 

Write for circulars and full information. 


COTTON, ATLANTA, GA. 
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An All Year Round 


Drinking Fountain 


T HE “QUICKOOL.” supplies clean 


cold drinking water for your work- 
men all the year round. During the hot 
summer months or in the hot dry depart- 
ments of your mill, it cools the water eco- 
nomically with ice. When ice is not 
needed, “QUICKOOL.”’ is still on the 
job, the most sanitary fountain because of 


the 


“QUICKOOL” 


Protectajet Bubbler 


As the illustration above shows, the jet 
is fully protected from the backfall of 
water, from drinkers’ mouths and from all 
dust and dirt. The Protectajet lifts as 
the water is turned on and drops as 
it is turned off. This makes the 
“QUICKOOL.” automatically and per- 


manently sanitary. 


The value of plenty of good cold 
drinking water—handy—in employee ef- 
ficiency has been clearly established. Put 
“QUICKOOL” to work in your mill. 


Write for prices and details. 


The CENTRAL BRASS Gisisint 























Diamond F Seamless 
Roving Cans 


100% service can be obtained by install- 
ing Diamond F Roving Cans. 


Attractive, strong, durable, free from 
burrs or other rough spots that catch the 


stock. 


We also make a full line of other recep- 
tacles, such as trucks, sample cases, bas- 
kets, locker boxes, etc. 


Send for our catalogue 
“Diamond Fibre Receptacles” 


Diamond State Fibre Company 


Bridgeport (near Philadelphia), Penna. 
Branch Factory and Warehouse: Chicago 
Offices in Principal Cities 


In Canada: Diamond State Fibre Co. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 
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Odd, Isn "t It The Perfect Cooler with the 


Famous Vertico-Slant Fountain 


advertising as a means Hot weather is approac! 
ing, and don't forget that a 
cool refreshing drink of wa 

it could, not exist Merchandise lives or dies as . nee gh Pg cago 
it does or does not meet a human need. Advertising : : to his ‘work refreshed and 
of service The real meas - ; , : more productive and that 
; ; i coolers placed at conver 
ient places saves his time 
and yours 


that some people think of 
of benefitting only the seller, when its basic function 
must be to render a necessary service to the buyer, 


is subject to the same law 
ure of its value is what it gives, not what it gets. 


In the light of these truths, the marvelous growth 


lig 
if advertising in itself. is an impressive demonstration ; : 
. : ; However, in selecting a 

of its essential character in our economic system. ’ - cooler founta'n, don’t select 
. 2 i 7 : one with a vertical stream 

But you are not interested in all advertising any -_— om for science has definitely 
more than you are in all merchandise. That is one ; 8 i; proven this to be as great 


ig reason why you have a highly specialized Business a germ spreader as the old 
Paper in your field such as the one carrying this ad os Be sty:e drinking cup. In the 
7 = " / Vertico-Slant Fountain the 


rfise . as bor : y ee r 4 “ a 
vel i eme nt It was bor n of your needs, not of any . water. aftéF touchine the 
man’s desire to be a publisher. r . 3 lips cannot fall back and 

2 ; p . ; ou contaminate. Lips cannot 

Timely authoritative comprehensive, statements touch nozzle. 
about needed materials pass in review as the adver eS 


tising pages are turned. Confident judgments can be The Vertico-Slant Cooler 


formed, and intelligent d@ecialous made : : Fountain has a galvanized 
3 ; coil through which water 


Yet advertising is NOT a ld ' nse P a passes to drinking head 
é sing r an added expense, but an 4 without coming in contact 


improved distributive | recess. which takes the place : with ice. The interior is 
of slower, more costly and less efficient methods. ee insulated with cork, making 
; a great saving in ice. 

That is why it pays to read advertising even more 
than it pays to advertise. Especially if vou read it in 
COTTON, for one of its standards of practice requires catalogue. 
it to decline any advertisement which has a tendency 


’ 
to mislead or which does not conform to business in Rundle-Spence Manf g Co. 


te t 
eihiee Wise Milwaukee, Wis. 


Write for our attractive 


The . 


iy Water 
Erect or : 4 Bubbles Frost Proof Closets 


Inclined 350,000 giving satisfaction. Save 
Stream Up Water; Require no Pit; Simple in 
the extreme. The most durable wa- 
ter closet made. In service winter 


Ice Cold and summer, 


Enameled roll flushing 
ups rim bowls. 


from 
in connection 


yur cork-jacaeted ice tank and | . Heavy brass valves. 


cup nuisance an be el minated . 
jacketed ice tank cools the j . Strong hardwood seat. 
. om re 1unicipal % : . 
requires only on : . ; Galvanized tank. 
‘ the hottest day of ’ 


ic cece oF ieeia Blas P. esa Malleable seat castings 
Everybody likes it because it’s al- x =. ’ will not break. 


pe og a . i Tested under hydraulic 
G t Our Catalog or pressure before leav- 


Send for our complete Catalog. ; P 
shoe ng our Wash Bowls, Metal ; : si ing factory. 
Lockers, All Steel Stools and Chairs 4 

with Insert Wood 8 vats, , Stock Storage & > 

Racks, Metal Sheiving.* Metal Vau.t : 

Fixtures, Improved Soda Kettles, 40 : 1 ASK YOUR JOBBER 
and 60 gallons, Water Heaters and In- P F -~ 

stantaneous Mixers, Bubbling Drink- 

ing Fountains Work Benches and 


tench Legs, Drawing Stands. Full ’ <i , 
lines of Plumbing Fixtures, = é , JOSEPH A. VOGEL CO. 
Manufacturing Equipment & Engineering i « WILMINGTON 
Company eo DELAWARE 


139 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
Works and Mail Address, Framingham, Mass. 
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Workman’s Compensation Acts 


Require First-Aid Equipment 


Are you prepared to give first aid to injured em- 
ployees? You of course know that the Workman’s 
Compensation Acts require this, and mills are realiz- 
ing that this Act is working to their own benefit for 
first-aid to employees on the spot prevents serious 
complications, makes it possible to prevent layoffs 
from sickness, thus keeping men and women produc- 
tive, and preventing damage suits. 

And last, but not least, remember the 24% that 
ean be cut off your liabiity insurance premiums by 
the installation of first-aid rooms. 

Thomas First-Aid Room and Hospital Equipment 
is the most efficient and substantial equipment you 

can purchase for your mill first-aid room. 
Let our Southern Representative 
te!l you the facts. Write to 
Walter Scott, 
Ottaray Hotel, Greenville, S. C. 
F. H. THOMAS CO., 
691 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


Drinking water in 
winter is as necessary 
as in summer time, 
But it must be dis- 
pensed in a sanitary 


manner. 


A PuRo Cooler 
with its Puro,* Jr. 
Fountain will keep 
your employees both 
healthy and happy. 


Start a campaign 
now and clean out 
the “old tin drinking 


%? 


Install a PURO Cooler and thereby increase the 


productiveness of your employees. 


PURO SANITARY DRINKING FOUNTAIN Co. 


HAYDENVILLE, MASS. 
E. S. PLAYER, Southern Sales Mgr., 
Masonic Bldg., Greenville, S. C. 


Are Sales Off? 


Are you storing your finished product ready to 
make “Immediate Delivery?” 


J. D. COLLINS 


STORAGE EQUIPMENT 
926 GRANT BLDG., 
ATLANTA, GA. 


has the equipment that will reduce your storage 
and handling expenses. Tiering machines, 
Electric and hand trucks, Gravity and Power 
Conveyors of all kinds. 


Catalogs and full information furnished 
upon request. 


LSSS==>>~>~“L|||=|=pLpS=SpLppUEpLpES||=S|=EpL=p=ESp=S=S___=[_=====SSSSSS==—=' 
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Use allthe ae How much of your warehouse, or 
. MM ~ stores-building floor space is wasted 

space in Nea because of improperly hung doors? 
your a ARR The only way to reduce the money 
- ‘A rk We ae wasting, time losing extravagance of 

warehouse | —~* — useless storage space, is to hang your 
warehouse doors to give you direct 

and quick en- 


| 
! 
| 








trance to any 
part of the 





space. 





Let us show vou how 
: : | 

send for catalogue G-/0. cease; AURORA. ILLINOIS,U.S 4. .tiVonx | 
LUs ANGELES CLEVELAND INDIANAPOLIS MINNEAPOLIS 

PHILADELPHIA LONDON,ONT —__—— SAN FRANC!SC* \ 

















2’ x 015 | COSTS | Hops | NO “SPIDER” 
UNDER TO 


CONVINCING COMPARISON |SIGNODE} ss | scovss. | nore 
SHOWS THE SUPERIORITY OF TIE roor | PU HANDS 
Y f 


Compared 





OVER THE USUAL BALE TIE. 
LET US SEND YOU FULL DETAILS 
USUAL BREAKS | DANGEROUS 


SIGNODE SYSTEM, INC. 5’ x .017 UNDER “SPIDER” 
CHICAGO ATLANTA Bs se tS. PRESENT 


Boston New York Philadelphia San Francisco 
Toronto 











Cypress Tanks 


_ Wooden Packing Cases 
ALL STYLES 


Manufactured from 


GEORGIA PINE POPLAR CYPRESS 
WHITE PINE and GUM 


Your Inquiry Solicited 


Hightower Box: ‘& Tank Co. 


Corner Humphreys and Glenn Streets, 
BOX 1025 ATLANTA, GA. 
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BUSH TERMINAL OFFICE BUILDING 


42nd Street, near Broadway, New York 


HELMLE & CORBETT Architects 
THOMPSON-STARRETT CO Builders 


HE trim of “SOUTH AMBOY” 

Terra Cotta is of soft gray color, 
except the recessed panels in Tracery 
which are executed in black matt 
Glaze to effectively emphasize the 
outlines at this great height. 








The large Bush Terminal extensions 
on 41st Street are also trimmed with 
Terra Cotta of “South Amboy” 
manufacture. 

THE SOUTH AMBOY TERRA COTTA.CO. 
150 Nassau St., N.Y. | Seuth Amboy, N. J. 


Detail of the 10 upper stories 


oan LAE SEAWELL, “2S 
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|| The Wind-Mill Principle Applied to a 
Ventilator 


Note the illustration! The fresh air passing over the funnel 
comes in contact with the small outer blades, thereby propelling 
the wheel to which the large inner blades are also attached. 
These revolving in- VANE TO KEEP VENTILATOR 

ner blades create a 

vacuum which sucks 

the foul air from 

below Perfectly 

simple—sike so many 


Saag Re: al FAN EXHAUSTING AIR A af | ET us fuarniah Pres 
£ ] mates on your paint- 
’ ing. We can refer you 
Carlisle Force- see f bj 1 
Draft Ventilator me —_ —— to scores oO ig mulls 
YA throughout the United 

dis . —~ ( _ a 
i yh e — States that we have 


from 
5 to 6 


times as much air \ 3 S ; a painted. 


as ordinary ven- 


I 


Painting 





WIND-PRODUCED 
PROPELLING FORCE 


tilators. You can 
replace your pres- 


ent inefficient \ Y \ = ox yy , 
Ventilators with \ . , Write or phone us today. 


SUCTION 


smaller FROM BUILDING 
sized 


Cartas H. NEWTON MARSHALL CO. 


and get more 

ventilation! — : 

Write for CONTRACTING PAINTERS 

an ATLANTA, GA. BOSTON, MASS. 
D. R. Hall, Southern Manager 


501 Trust Co. of Ga. Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


ee 


MAA 
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Abreast of the cotton 
industry for 68 years 


More than half a century has 
elapsed since the mills of the Bates 
Manufacturing Co. were erected 
at Lewiston, Me. In that time the 
growth of the cotton industry has 
made tremendous demands upon 
production. Machinery and meth- 
ods that were modern 68 years 
ago are obsolete today. 


Yet this plant has steadily kept 
pace with the industry it serves. 
Its manufacturing capacity has 
increased five-fold and right now 
it is up-to-date and efficient in 
every way. 

It is by no miracle of original 
construction that this has been 
accomplished. The owners have 
regularly employed an engineer- 
ing organization conversant with 
the needs of the textile industry 
to plan and supervise changes and 
additions in buildings and equip- 
ment. A healthy, natural increase 
in business has justified their 
policy. 

Designed 68 years ago by a 
member of this firm, developed 
and re-modeled by our subsequent 
organization, this mill is today a 
tribute not only to the manage- 
ment and merchandising ability 
which has always characterized 
it, but also to the skill and enter- 
prise of Lockwood, Greene & Co., 


BUILDING : 
Mt Engineers. 


FORESIGHT 


LOCKWOOD.GREENE & CO. 
ENGINEERS 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE, 60 Federal Street, BOSTON 
BOSTON ATLANTA CHICAGO NEW YORK 
DETROIT CLEVELAND CHARLOTTE PHILADELPHIA 

SANTIAGO, CHILE 
LOCKWOOD, GREENE & CO. OF CANADA, LIMITED, MONTREAL 
COMPAGNIE LOCKWOOD GREENE, PARIS, FRANCE 
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PAINT THAT POURS 
SUNSHINE INTO 
EVERY DARK CORNER 


VERY electric light burned when day 
E light might be used is costly waste. 
Every worker permitted to labor in 
semi-darkness is wasting energy, losing 
productivity and failing to get the utmost 


out of brain, hands and machine 


Hampden Sunray Mill White Oil Vaint 
has solved the lighting problem in many 
a cotton mill. It has a hard, smooth, light- 
diffusing surface which distributes the 
rays entering the windows so that ma 
chines are bathed in daylight illumination 


from several directions. 


Hampden Sunray Mill White is a long 
lived, washable paint having extraordi 
nary covering and spreading capacity per 
gallon. It may be obtained directly from 
the Factory or from Local Dealers. 


Send for “Whitest White” 
our interesting book on Mill 
and Factory Lighting. 


HAMPDEN PAINT & CHEMICAL CO. 


Makers of Good Paint for 68 Years 
Springfield Massachusetts 
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“Made to Wear g.' 
Where the Wear is Hardest: , 


Reflection-- 


[he Cheapest Form of Light 


Last Years Longer 


Bay State Roofing Stain is a beautifier 
and preservative for all asphalt shingle 
and composition roofs. 


To pick up and return (by reflec- 
tion) light from dark corners re 
It prevents pesline an li It quires the most intense white 
v g scaling. 
acts as a powerful binder for those pre- 
pared roofings that have rough surfaces— 
disintegration or the rattling off of loose 
particles is impossible where Bay State 
is used. 


It must be sufficiently dense or opaque 
in its nature to hide the surface if need 
be. It must be composed of such ma 


terials that age does not tend to change 


OON-OaW 


its whiteness 


OM-OOM 


The above qualities are a true descrip 


It prevents the dullness of weathering, 
and will stand up under the hottest sun, 
the hardest rains, and the most exacting 
conditions. Bay State Roofing Stain has 
passed the severest possible tests with SCO-CO 
honors. 

And in addition to adding years of life Cotton White 
to a roof, Bay State makes it beautiful to 
look at. This perfect stain comes in dark i as 9.” 
red and dark green. Write for complete Makes the sun pay dividends 


information and booklet entitled “Bay 


State Roofing Stain”. We are in position to Cemonstrate that 
SCO-CO Cotton White (made in Flat, 


Eggshell and Gloss) delivers a greater 


percentage of light over a longer period 


tion of 


Brighten the interior of your mill, factory 
or warehouse with DIXIELITE, the per- 
fect white finish for walls and ceilings. 
of years than any similar product. 
WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO., Inc. 


Paint and Varnish Makers A , 
Boston, Mass. For more information about better 


New York Office Philadelphia Office paints, write 


Architects Bldg. 1524 Chestnut Street 
THE BAY STATER e 


THE SOUTHERN COTTON OIL CO. 


Paint Products Division 
SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 


Roofing Stain 
1 dobetter Paintin 
C3 —— th *$CO-CO! 8 —") 





Cut Your 
Lighting Bills 


Cut your lighting bills! Not by less light 
but by more daylight. Daylight is free. 
And it does not tire the eye of your work- 
men but adds to the general efficiency of 


your force. 


Toco Mill White 


reflects the light from wiidows and skylights into 
every part of your factory. It lights up the dark 
corners that slow up production. It gives to your 
factory a bright, clean, cheerful appearance that adds 
to the comfort and well being of your employes. 
This means greater production. Fewer mistakes. 
Less accidents. 
Toco Mill White is specially prepared for interiors 
of industrial plants. The formula has been perfected 
through years of research and experience. It clings 
tightly to wood, brick or other surfaces. It flows 
out freely and has great covering capacity. It gives 
a smooth, even white finish that is both handsome 
and durable. Supplied in either flat or gloss, as you 
desire. 

Have your stenographer write your 
FREE name and address on this ad for free 

book “Painting Profits Into Your 
Factory” and list of textile mills using Tropical products. 


THE TROPICAL PAINT & OIL CO. 


“The Firm that Serves with what Preserves” 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Materials 
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Factory, and Weave Shed with 42-foot Span, Concrete 
Saw-tooth Roof. Designed and constructed for 
Sidney Blumenthal & Co., Inc., at Shelton, Conn. 


Expect the Utmost 


: 3 HE Thompson & Binger or- 

ganization is not new, nor 
old; not small, nor large. It is 
old enough to have acquired rep- 
utation, altho this reputation is 
not of such long standing that it 
need not be lived up to; its per- 
sonnel is far too large to be des- 
ignated small, but not so large 
that one of the two principals 
does not know the status of your 
job, every day. 

You, as a client of Thompson 
& Binger, Inc., should expect the 
utmost in design and construc- 
tion. 


THE ENDICOTT-JOHNSON WORKERS 

have chosen us to do the designing, engi- 

neering, and construction of all concrete 
buildings to be erected by them. 


THOMPSON & BINGER 


ENGINEERS & CONTRACTORS 
CONSULTATION - DESIGN~ CONSTRUCTION 


NEW YORK, SYRACUSE 
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A Pure Mill White 


VERY mill executive knows the 
E value of good lighting condi- 
tions. A clean, bright, wholesome 
working place is worth dollars and 
cents in increased production and 
better workmanship. Paint the in- 
terior of your plant with 


A gloss mill white that stays white 
Floods every nook and corner with daylight 
C-H Perma-White stays permanently 
white because it does not easily col- 
lect dirt. and will not discolor. _ Its 
smooth surface is easily washed. 
Figured by the years of service C-H 
Perma-White is very economical. 


Our Charlotte Branch 


is conveniently located to serve you. 
We carry in stock a complete line of 
Cooledge Hygrade Paints and Var- 
nishes, as well as window and build- 
ing glass of every description. 





That Stays White 


C-H PERMA-WHITE 


C-H Bungalow Hvgrade Lead & Oils 
Shingle Stains Window Glass 
C-H House Paint Ribbed Glass 
C-H Eggshell Figured Glass 
Wall Paint Plate Glass 


CODLEDGE Gy HYGRADE 


Paints and Varnishes 
F. J. COOLEDGE & SONS 


ATLANTA CHARLOTTE SAVANNAH 


Oldest Manufacturers of pure paints, Largest dealers of plate, 


stains and varnishes in the South. and building glass in the South. 


window 


Throughout the Country 
Have Used 


TRACE MARK REGISTERED 1 


OIL 


‘ATEN? OFTCE 


Modern Textile Lubricants 


No other lubricant has ever enjoyed so 
widespread and continued use in Tex- 
tile Mills everywhere. 

Here are some of its good points— 


It won't drip or spatter 











Saves goods from spoilage 

Saves Lubricant from being wasted 

Saves time in oiling 

Yields more positive lubrication than 
oil because every particle is con- 
sumed in reducing friction 
because its lubricating quality is 
exceptional. 

Builders of Textile machinery as 
well as leading mill operators all 
over the country recognize NON- 
FLUID OIL as the ideal lubri- 
cant for Textile Machinery. 














A few selected grades used through- 
out your mill will give you better 
lubrication at less cost per month. 


Just fill out the coupon and mail— it’s the 
quickest way to get the free samples and Bul- 
letin on the Lubrication of Textile Machinery. 


New Yerk & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 


401 Broadway New York 







Southern Agent: 
Lewis W. Thomason, 

\ Charlotte, N. C. 
\ 


*, ew JERS, : 
v* al ey 
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Ample Stocks at Our 
Branches 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Nev, Orleans, La. 


; 


owe? 


rence AVP. mee 
NON FRY OIL 


J 





4. 
Mew yous 







N. Y. & N, J. Lubricant Co. 
Textile Machinery’’ to 


Name 





Address 


For Over 20 Years Mills 


Please send Testing Samples and Bulletin on ‘‘Lubrication of 
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HEN you change from belt 
to chain drive, change from 


plain to ball bearings. POWER TRANSMITTING MACHINERY 
Merit Plus Recognition 











They will eliminate bearing troubles sometimes 
“The heights by great men reached and 






incident to the change; will keep the shafts kept were not atteined by sudden flight.” 
lined up perfectly ; will save oil and power; Time, skill and effort must also proceed merit as 
' surely in machinery as in men. 





Time, skill and effort must also proceed merit in 
order to obtain and maintain for merit the recog- 
nition it deserves, 





are perfectly clean; and will save replacement 





from wear and tear that ruins plain bearings. 
The great number of large installations of Cresson- 
Morris Power Transmitting Machinery is proof of 
both the merit and the recognition of the merit 






[he ball bearings will be as great a source of that nearly three score years of skill and effort 
‘ f ; j i | : have endowed it with. 
satisfaction as the individual drive. Thin gictialition tamiiis of ih tis 





experience is always available to you in 
the recommendations of our engineers. 


AldricH MachinF., | CRESSON-MORRISCOMPANY 
ENGINEERS—FOUNDERS—MACHINISTS 


WorkS PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
Ball Bearings Branch Office, 141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
| Greenwood, S. C. 







Full Automatic, Semi-Automatic and 
Hand Operated 


GearCutting Machines 


Especially adapted for use in Cotton Mills 
Hundreds now in use. Send for Special 


Circulars. 


The D. E. Whiton Machine Co., 


NEW LONDON, CONN. 

















A Better Control for Textile Machinery 


You will find the Johnson Clutch a most satisfactory means of driving 
textile machinery. More efficient and more convenient than the tight 
and loose pulley. Equally desirable on motor drives. 








Made in both single and double types to fit standard pulley sizes. Clean, 
compact and durable. Grips smoothly and is easily adjusted to any 
tension. 











Ask for the Johnson Clutch on your new machine equipment. 
Single Clutch Broken Away. 





Ask for our Catalog ‘‘G’’ 








THE CARLYLE JOHNSON MACHINE CO. MANCHESTER Conn. 
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Jenkins ’96 Packing 


Jenkins ’96, a black packing, is compounded to form a 
sheet of great strength and durability, and is recom- 
mended for service where saturated steam is used, under 
all pressures, high and low—equally good for hot or cold 
water and other liquids. 
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It is flexible; will bend easily without cracking, and when 
used in a steam joint is pliable enough to yield readily to 






any unevenness of flange surfaces, yet strong enough to 
prevent blowing or squeezing out when under pressure. 
Use Jenkins Compressed Asbestos Jointing for superheated steam. 







Ask your supply man 


JENKINS BROS. 









New York Chicago San Francisco 
Pittsburgh Boston St. Louis 
Philadelphia Washington Montreal 







London Havana 










Bridgeport, Conn. 
Montreal, Canada 


FACTORIES: 
Elizabeth, N. J., 







s 





What Would 125 New 


crank shafts have 








The 
Strongest 
. BeltLacing 


it MO aie 
aN 





Th 


Dey 







The Choice of Master E Fase 


ALLIGATOR Steel Belt Lacing is specified by Master Engi- 
neers the world over, bec: 1use they have found it the most simple, 










Standard Wale”. pee 0 Cating Machine 





















efficient and economical medium for lacing all belts from tape to ie wath las iy Sanath’ ail eiaaiinn. Jaane’ . 
%-inch thickness. Only a hammer required to apply it. Three ‘hyPbageadtny Meg wptene 4 your mecha c 
minutes average time makes a permanent, flexible joint, with 
two working surfaces, that is stronger than any other known. "STANDARD SERVICE _ 
Investigate Alligator’s Service Advantages. ALLIGATOR 
Steel Belt Lacing is sold by all good dealers and belting ‘1ouses. means that if you have a breakdown t 
Ask your preferred dealer, or write us for samples and "rices. oper rts are always ready a u quickly 
te today f atalog ar pr 






Send for This Free Book 


Our new book, ‘‘Short Cuts to Power Transmission,’ sent free upon 
request. Now in use in many technical and engineering schools. Every 
user of belting should have a copy. Write today for t'..s valuable book. 

FLEXIBLE STEEL LACING CO. 

Manoufacturers also of the famous FLEXCO- WOK Steel Lamp Guards. 

4619 Lexington Street, C’ ‘ago, Ill., U.S. A. 
135 Finsbury Pavement, wondon, E. C., England 


STANDARD ‘GAS PRODUCTS CO. 


INCORPORATED 
Oxygen, Oxy-Acetylene Welding and Cutting Machines 
and Supplies. 
Main Office, Atlanta, Ga. 
Gretna, La. Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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How Much Fuel is Wasted in Your Plant: 
With a per capita consumption of coal in 1907 of less 
than aix tons, the National Conservation Commission 
estimated the annual waste of three tons per capita 
300.000 tons. 


more than 

‘‘Last year,’’ says Van H. Manning, until recently 
federal director of the Bureau of Mines, ‘‘the United 
States mined 600.000,000 tons of coal, and of this 
amount we wasted 150,000,000 tons, or 25 per cent 


through inefficient use.’’ 
Imperfect combustion and defective installations, of ATIONAL Brackets are 
course, account for a large part of this waste—yet 


there are other leaks in boiler room operation which 
should be prevented. 
Chief among them is the usual faulty, wasteful meth use 1n carrying power lines in 
od ot steam drainage and boiler feeding. 
Only by draining steam heated equipment of all con- industrial plants, as well as 
densation as it forms ean you expect efficient, econom- 
ical operation of your steam heated machinery and ap- for outside construction 
work. They are practically 
univesral in application; they 
pump 
possible minimum. do not require tire wires; they 
The Morehead Back-to-Boiler System is solving the ; ; 
are furnished complete with 


steam drainage and boiler feeding problem in hundreds 
of plants because : 
[t automatically keeps away every ounce of con- insulators. Write for Bulle- 
densation drained from steam heated equipment 
It returns the condensation to boilers as pure tin 602. 
hot feed water—ready to be used again, and low- 
ers fuel costs 20 to 50 per cent 
It removes the need for a steam pump altogether. 
It can be easily added to your equipment with- 
out disturbing the operation of your power plant. 
We will gladly refer vou to textile manufacturers in 
your locality who have lowered their operating costs 
as much as 50 per cent with the Morehead System. 
Write for catalog. 
MOREHEAD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Detroit, Michigan 
Canadian Morehead Mfg. Co. Woodstock, Ont. 


For Dominion of Canada 


especially adaptable for 


paratus. 

And only by returning this condensation direet to 
your boilers—without cooling the boiling water to a 
temperature that permits the operation of a steam 
ean you reduce your fuel costs to the lowest 


General Offices: Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Atlanta Office: 


2 Af : 
Py Oe OA Healey Building 
| 
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Textile Motors 


AILLIS-CHA 


Allis-Chalmers 


Textile Motors are the 
results of continued care- 
ful observation and study 
of motor application in 


the Textile Industry. 


Write for Textile Bulletin 


LIMERS 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. U.S. Al. 


Speed in Service is Only Rivaled by Accuracy 
Each Would Be Useless Without the Other 


Unfailing Service 


In the struggle and stress of mod- 
ern business life every momént of 
delay represents a loss of time and 
money which cannot be regained. 

When promptness, accuracy and 
dispatch are the vita] elements in the 
delivery of electric equipment or 
supplies it is natural to turn to the 
Carter Electric Company for service. 

This is an organization whose 
members are trained to meet the de- 
mands of any emergency and this 
organization is ready to serve you 
on an instant’s notice. 


If your requirements cover Rub- 
ber Conduit Wire, Switches, Safety 
Switches, Wiring Devices, Fuses, 
Lamps or other electric supplies, it is 
oniy a matter of a few hours before 
we can place them in your hands. 

This is because our warehouses are 
always fully stocked—everything 
you may need and in large quantities 
—and with every modern facility for 
handling your business the Carter 
Electric Company pledges you 
Unfailing Service. 


Carter Electric Company 


63 Peachtree Street, Atlanta 
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CONSTRUCTION | COTTON, WASTE, LINTERS, Etc 


| , : | 
| American Roofing & Paint Co., Inc. |B. A. cUrTS ©. 8, CUTTS, SR. 


Dealers in E. A. CUTTS COMPANY 


PAINTS, VARNISHES, STAINS, - ri 
ROOFING, ROOFING MATERIALS Cable Address: ‘‘CUTTS 
] Roofing Contractors 33 Painting Contractors COTTON BROKERS 
Office, 246 Decatur St. P. O. Box 1065 i 30 Bay Street, East 
Savannah, Ga. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Office Phones—478—2713—Postal Phone 
ong Distance—9929 
Branch Office: E. A. CUTTS & SON, Augusta, Ga. 

















lCast Iron Columns 


FOR 


COTTON MILL CONSTRUCTION | WELDING & REPAIRS 


American Cast Iron Pipe Company 
eennen OENEW YORK OFFICE: 26isroapway 1 || SOUTHERN WELDING CO. 

'| 927 ELLIS ST. AUGUSTA, GA. 

We make || 


|| Located in the cotton manufacturing center. 
. , | 
Give us your particular | 




















| 2 specialty of cotton mill work. 

WIRE RAILINGS - Established 1911. 

* WINDOW GUARDS | | 
WIRE CLOTH 


Established 1835. 


DUFUR & CO. 


309 N. Howard St., Baltimore, Md. 




















J. E. ROBBINS & SONS | dvertising conserves 


PRACTICAL WELL DRILLERS 
tig! acicckns the Manufacturer s 


P. O. Box 87 Phone: Long Distance 2985 


Greenville, S. C. 
time by acquainting him 





GOODE CONSTRUCTION COMPANY with a service or product 


GENERAL CONTRACTORS es 
Charlotte, N.C. | at his leisure long before 
mvitebenin til the need for such arises. 











GUDE & CO., Builders 
CANDLER BLDG., - ATLANTA, GA. 
All elasses of buildings constructed promptly and || 
efficiently and at reasonable prices. 








—_—— ——- 
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Commission Merchants, Yarn Dealers, Cotton 
Dealers and Brokers, Banks, Etc. 






















The Recognized Standards of Quality 


COTTON YARNS 


Gray Manufacturing Co. Parkdale Mills, Inc. Arlington Cotton Mills 
Arrow Mills, Inc. Flint Manufacturing Co. Myrtle Millis, Inc. 
Arkray Mills, Inc. 


Our Fine Yarns Make Fine Fabrics 


The manufacturers of a number of America’s well known textile products 
can vouch for the strength, uniformity, cleanliness, and better weaving and 
knitting qualities of our yarns. 










The yarns we spin for knitting, weaving, Our products are sold direct and exclu- 

laces and converting, are furnished in all sively through our General Sales Offices: 

tvists on skeins, cones, tubes and warps: 225 Fifth Avenue at 26th Street, 
New York. 





30s to 80s Single and Ply Combed Peeler 







Right Twist. 36s to 50s Single and Ply H. A. FLORSHEIM, Sales Manager 
—— Carded Peeler, Right or Reverse Long Distance Phone: Madison Sq. 3472-3 
ae f Boston 
20s to 60s, 2, 3, and 4 Ply, Combed BRANCH OFFICES‘ Philadelphia 
Peeler, Reverse Twist. l Chicago 












os pra ON Pais 
ARLINGTON COTTON MILLS 
COTTON YARNS . 
. GASTONIA NC_/» 


NA 


















MANUFACTURERS OF 


Weimar Bros. 


Phone Conneciions 
Works, 2046-48 Amber Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Cotton Mercerized Tapes, 
Spool Tapes, Bindings and 
Narrow Fabrics for Under- || 
wear and other Trades. \ 



















We make a Specialy of Binding Nand Narrow fabrics — 










HUGHES FAWCETT 


IMPORTER AND COMMISSION MERCHANT 


LINEN YARNS 


For Weaving, Knitting and all Purposes. 


TURKEY RED YARNS 


For Towel Borders, Towellings and Bleaching Cloth 


Linen Jacquard Harness Twine 
And Every Description of Linen Thread and Twine 


115 Franklin Street, : NEW YORK 





WOODWARD, BALDWIN & (CO, 


DRY GOODS 
















Commission Merchants 









43-45 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 
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Hunter Manufacturing & Comm. Co. 


58-60 Worth St. 
NEW YORK CITY U: SA. 


WORLD-WIDE DISTRIBUTOR OF 
COTTON FABRICS 
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COTTON FABRICS FOR HOME AND EXPORT 


DOMESTIC BRANCH OFFICES 
Boston Chicago San Francisco 
Philadelphia Cleveland St. Louis 
Baltimore Kansas City Greensboro 


OF, 


oe NS NS Nf Nf 
VV ISISIOSIOST 


MAN 


FOREIGN BRANCH OFFICES 

Buenos Aires, Argentine Curacao, D. W. I. Caracas, Venezuela 2 
: Santiago, Chile 

San Juan, Porto Rico Havana, Cuba Barranquilla, Columbia < 
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Che Accident that Founded a Giant Industry 


N a little Massachusetts town, with skeptical neighbors as an audience, 

Charles Goodyear vigorously expounded the possibilities of water- 
proofing with rubber—if the gum could be made resistant to heat 
and cold. In an emphatic gesture, his hand struck the hot stove. He 
dropped the lump of sulphur-mixed rubber gum clenched in his fist; it 
charred slightly but did not melt. He had accidentally discovered 
vulcanizing, the long sought process. 

Since that fortunate day eighty-two years ago, New England has never 
lost her advantage as a leader in developing the wider use of rubber. 
Great factories in Massachusetts and Connecticut turn out two-fifths of 
the nation’s rubber footwear. Many of the best known tire factories 
are located here, and they ship to every corner of civilization. 


THE NATIONAL SHAWMUT BANK is three years older than the vulcan- 
WRITE FOR ized rubber industry, and has grown up with it—served its interests 
yo Fa Ea consistently and intelligently. From distant plantation to factory, and 


BOOKLETS: ; 
Foreign Exchange into all the markets of the world, Shawmut financing figures largely. 

The Webb Law ; 
7 Sa Loe Inbound or outbound commerce pertaining to the rubber industry of 


icceptances 


Scandinavia the country can be handled with greatest economy by the bank that stands 
closest to the manufacturer, and that bank is SHAWMUT. 


THE NATIONAL SHAWMUT BANK of BOSTON 
Resources far exceed $200,000,000 
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IF YOU NEED BANKING SERVICE 


in the South, 
and especially in Georgia 


You need The Citizens & Southern 


The Citizens & Southern system has completely equipped offices in Atlanta, 
Savannah, Macon and Augusta. 







Capital Each of these offices is connected with the others by direct private wires. 





and Surplus [f you are a customer of either office, and want information or service of any 
ae kind from the other cities these wires and the complete organization are at 
$4,500, 000 your service. 







Hundreds of direct correspondents all over the south makes it possible to give 
you practically the same service wherever you want it. 


The Citizens & Southern Bank 


Atlanta—Marietta at Broad 
Savannah Macon Augusta 


No account too large, none too small’’ 














WILLIAM ISELIN & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
—COTTON GOODS DEPARTMENT— 
18 and 20 Thomas Street 
NEW YORK 






ESTABLISHED 1872 


H. & B. BEER 


NEW ORLEANS 


HENRY BEER EDGAR H. BRIGHT 






















CARVER-BEAVER YARN CO. 
Successors to A. D. SALKELD & BRO., Inc. 


ALL NUMBE RS YARNS ALL COLORS 


J. WILLIAM BARKDULL C. MORGAN ABRAMS 


COTTON MERINO WOOL WORSTED 
MEMBERS OF 366 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 











New Orleans Cotton Exchange 

















New Orleans Future Brokers Association 


New York Stock Exchange Perhaps we can 
New York Cotton Exchange give you the information 
New York Coffee Exchange The superintendent of a mill wanted a lot of special corru- 
gated paper boxes. We told him where he could get them. 
saw Weed PunSans Geatenge might obtain some 2,000 horsepower of boilers. We gave him 


the names of several possible sources of supply. 





Chicago Board of Trade So it goes. This service is free to readers of COTTON. We 
} are always glad to be of assistance in filling your wants. Our 
files contain the names of manufacturers and dealers in every 

: article or supply you can possibly want. 
: Associate Members of the Liverpool Cotton Association Let us help you find the things you need. Look first through 
' the advertising pages of © N, then if what you want is 





not adverti write us. 
We promise to give you immediate service. We know that 


we can be of assistance to you. 
Cotton, Grant Bldg., Atlanta 





Private Wires to Principal Points 
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Oldest National Bank in the Cotton States 1921 





1865 


The Atlanta National Bank 
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The One-Crop System 






FARMER. 





any section 





The South Georgia county r¢ 





A prominent South Georgia farn 





ferred to is not an isolated in 





er shipped to Atlanta in the Fall 





stance. 





of 1918 and the Spring of 1919 






one hundred and five cars of cat What is true there is true 





tle and hogs, for which the farm creater or less degree in eve! 





eotton-raising section 





ers of his neighhorhood received 








MORE THAN TWO HUNDRED It will continue to be true a 
AND TWENTY-FIVE THOUS long as cotton or anything else i 
AND DOLLARS raised to the exclusion of othe 








crops. 





Cotton was high when it was 
time to plant the 1919 crop. The 
farmers who had raised these 





DIVERSIFIED FARMING IS 
THE SOLUTION; AND UNTIL 
IT IS PUT INTO GENERAI 
PRACTICE THE SOUTH WILL 
CONTINUE TO HAVE PERI 
ODS OF ABNORMAL PROS 
PERITY. INEVITABLY FOL 
LOWED BY CORRESPONDING 
PERIODS OF ABNORMAL DE 


Cotton prices slumped. PRESSION. 






eattle and hogs were attracted hy 
the profit promised THEY 
SOLD THETR BREEDING 
STOCK, AND INVESTED THE 
RETURNS IN A GREATLY IN 
CREASED COTTON ACREAGE 














Fortunately, many: counties of 





Tt is now impossible for these 





farmers to sell their cotton. rais Georgia are diversifying their 





crops, and raising live stock in 





ed at least in part. with th 





quantities sufficient to not only 





money received from the sale of 
take care of the demand for home 





their live stock. for enough to pay 





consumption, but to allow fre 





the cost of producing it 
quent shipments to the packing 










This same farmer and stockman centers. These counties are 
is our authoritv for the state prosperous today, and as thei 
ment that ONLY THREE CARS influence spreads THE ENTIRE 
OF TTOGS HAVE REEN sSuTp SOUTH WILL BE PLACED IN 
PEM *PROM TERRELL COUN { POSITION OF FINANCIAI 
TY THIS YEAR INDEPENDENCE 










Bank is 





The Atlanta National 
proud of its record of assistance 






Unable to sell cotton with no 





live stock to take its place, the 






to Georgia farmers and Georgia 





farmer is naturally unable to 





the heart of ta’s business : : 
In the heart of Atlanta's busine industries and has complete con 










district—corner of Alabama and take care of his obligations. The : s A 
Whitehall—with SAVINGS DE merchant in his town is unable fidence in their ability to sue 
PARTMENT on street floor to pay the jobber. The jobber ceed. 
ean't pay the manufacturer, and A consistent record of FIFTY 
the manufacturer shuts down his FIVE YEARS OF SERVICE has 
factory and THROWS OUT OF demonstrated the value of Atlan 
EMPLOYMENT THE PEOPIT ta National co-operation—you 








WHO WOULD ORDINARILY are invited to share it. 


The Atlanta National Bank , 


Active Designated Depository of the City of Atlanta, the County of 
Fulton, the State of Georgia and the United States Government 








Textile Banking Company 


Incorporated 


Factors 
FIFTY UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK | Foundation of Credit 


7 ’ 
=i 


are eo 
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will undertake factoring contracts with manu- Common knowledge regarding a firm’s 
credit standing not only is beneficial 
to the firm but constitutes the founda- 
tion of the entire structure of credit. 


facturers and selling agents, providing a service 
of credit approval which eliminates the credit 


= 


risk, and obviates the expense, uncertainty and 
The vast credit operations of the 


National Bank of Commerce in New 

The release of working capital through the York are safeguarded by virtue of a 
immediate cashing of accounts approved by and highly organized research of those 
made pavable to the Textile Banking Compa- conditions and facts which justify or 


< limit credit. 
ny, enables manufacturers and selling agents to 


delays usually incident to collections. 


The benefit of our extensive credit 
experience is shared with our friends. 





increase their volume of sales. 


The Textile Banking Company has strong 
financial connections and its officers have had National Bank of Commerce 
many years experience in the distribution and in New York 


financing of textile lines. Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
Over Fifty-five Million Dollars 











Correspondence or interview invited. 








Go to the American Cotton GEORGIA RAILROAD 


the direct route to Eastern Carolina and Virginia 


Manufacturers’ Association points. 
Through standard steel sleeping cars to Augusta, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., MAY 30-31 | Columbia, Charleston and Wilmington. Over night 


ride, “that's all.” 


VIA 
See that your ticket reads via 


THE DOUBLE TRACK ROUTE GEORGIA RAILROAD 


Southern Railway—Pennsylvania R. R. —— 
If you want fast freight service from Atlanta, Au- 


Leave Atlanta 12:15 A.M. 11:40AM. 12:50P.M. 8:12 P.M. gusta, Macon and Athens to points East, and vice- 
\rrive Greenville 6:30 A.M 5:05 P.M 6:10 P.M 8:50 P.M. versa, have it routed 

Arrive Spartanburg 7:55 A.M 6:10 P.M 7:20 P.M 955 P.M 

Arrive Blacksburg 8:55 A.M. 7:15PM. 8:13 P.M. 10:48 PM GEORGIA RAILROAD 

rrive Gastonia 9:43 A.M 8:05 PM : >M i . , 

tee . : M an “ M P PM mse : M and it will be handled with dispatch and your patron- 
A si ’ ~S gan aE age will be appreciated. 


25 A.M 3:28 AM a 


A.M 12:25 P.M 


2PM. 4:04PM GEORGIA RAILROAD 


For further information and Pullman reser- with its various departments, is at your service if you 
want to purchase a farm, erect a sweet potato curing 
house, locate a dairy or find a suitable location for an 


7. | Estes, R. H. Graham, industry, our Commercial Development Department 


can supply your wants. 


Arrive Charlotte 1\ 
Arrive Greensboro 1:50 P.M 11:45 P.M 12 
Arrive Washingtor 11:30 P.M 8:45 A.M 9 
Arrive Philadelphia 4:15 A.M 12.20 P.M l 


vations write nearest Passenger representative. 


Division Passenger Agent, 
Charlotte, N. C. For further information communicate with the various 
Department heads. 


District Passenger Agent, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


R. C. Cotner, A. J. Lee, | J. P. BILLUPS, MR. G. E. BOULINEAU, 
City Passenger & Ticket General Passenger Agent, General Freight Agent, 
District Passenger Agent, Agent, ATLANTA, GA. ATLANTA, GA. 


Spartanburg, S.°C. Greenville, S.C. ff MR. E. S. CENTER, Manager, 
Commercial Development Department, 


“The Southern Serves the South” | ATLANTA, GA 
eee 





ApriL, 1921. 








Wanted 
SALES MANAGER 


Nationally known firm of Oil 


Manufacturers wants a live-wire 





to take charge of department for 
sale of Oil Products such as Soft- 
eners, Soluble Oils, Soluble Tal- 
lows, etc., to textile trade. Thor- 
ough knowledge of sale and ap- 
plication of such products nec- 
essary. Ground floor proposi- 
tion to man big enough to han- 
dle department on nominal salary 
and profit sharing basis. Do not 
reply unless you are qualified to 


earn $5,000 or more. State age, 





qualifications and _ experience. 


Address ‘‘Confidential,’” care 








COTTON, Atlanta, Ga. 





PROPOSALS FOR INDIAN SUPPLIES: 
Department of the Interior, Office of I ! 
Affairs, Washington, D. C., Mar. 25, 1921. 
SEALED PROPOSALS, plainly marked on 
the outside of the sealed envelope: ‘‘Proposal 
for Groceries’’ (or otl er class of supplies as 
the case may be) and addressed to the ‘‘Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs, 3940 South Ash- 
land Ave., Chicago, Ill.,’’ will be received 
mtil 10 o'clock a. m., on each of the fol- 
lowing dates and on the class of supplies 
specified, and then opened. Clothing and P ere 
Goods, May 38, 1921; Dry Goods. May 10, 
1921; Underwear, Hosiery. Gloves 8S n 
ders, Hats and Caps, May 3, 1921; Notions, 
May 7, 1921; Groceries, May 7, 1921; Agri 
cultural implements, Wagons, etc., May 12, 
1921; Schoolbooks. etc., May 5, 1921; China 
ware, ete. May 5, 1921 Automobile sup- 
plies, May 3, 1921 Schedules: covering all 
necessary information for bidders will be fur- 
nished upon application to the Indian Office, 
Washington. D. C., or the U. S. Indian Ware- 
houses at Chicago, St. Louis and San Fran- 
cisco. The Department reserves the right 
to reject any or all bids or any part of any 
bid. and to post tentative awards promptly, 
subject to correction OATO SELLS, Com- 
missioner. 


Wanted—Salesmen. 


Salesmen calling on the textile 
mills, and interested in new lines 
of machinery, paints, building 
ing supplies or chemicals, either 
as a side line or exclusively will 
find it profitable to write, giving 
experience, territory covered 
and other details. Correspond- 
ence strictly confidential. Cottor 


1021 Grant Building, Atlanta, Ga. 





COTTON 


DISPLAYED. 


‘*For Sale’’ and all other adver 
tisements using bold-face type or 
otherwise displayed, $2.00 per inch 
per insertion. 


Rates for larger spaces 
furnished on application. 


WITHOUT DISPLAY. 


**Positions Wanted’’ 3 cents per 
word per _ insertion. Minimum 
charge 50 cents Payable in ad- 
vance. 





**Positions Open’’ and other un- 
displayed advertisements, 4 cents 
per word per insertion. Minimum 
eharge $1.00. Payable in advance 





( When replies are to be received 
in our care, allow four words for 


box address, ) 

















FOR SALE 


New Weaving Outfit, consisting of 60 
Model ‘‘D’’ Modified Draper Looms, 








New and Second Hand 


ENGINES 
Corliss Automatic and Slide Valve 
BOILERS 


Pumps, Hoisting Engines, Gas and 
Gasoline Engines. 


MACHINE TOOLS 


Lathes, Planers, Shapers, Drill 
Presses, etc. 





WOOD WORKING 


Planers, Molders, Band Saws, etc. 


ELEC. MACHINERY 





Dynamos and Motors 


AND SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS 


| FRANK TOOMEY, Inc., 


| 127-31 N. Third St. 





44-inch reed ‘space, individual motor 
drive; No. 90 Universal Winders: 
Standard Direct Beaming Outfit; Hu 
midifier System; Oloth Brusher; su; 
plies, ete 


Pennsylvania 


| Philadelphia, 











This equipment has been used less 
than one year, is just like new Ev 
erything latest type The price is a | 
money saver, } 
| 
| 
| 





Also 5 New Kilburn & Lincoln Web INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING SERVICE 
bing Looms, weaving u t 5 -~hes {ndustrial Engineers offer complete service in de 
in width , * D to & inehe sign and construction of Textile Mills _ware- 
‘ | houses, mill villages, power plants, et We can 
assist in financing meritous enterprisé Give 
P. oO. Box 974, Atlanta, Ga. } full particulars when writing Box 29 
COTTON, Atlanta, Ga. 











Have You? 


Have vou any proposition to put before the exec- 
utives in the textile mills of the South? Anything 
to sell or buy that they may want or have? Do you 
want a better position or do you want a good man 
to fill a position? 

Whatever vour message, this ‘‘Classified Opportu- 
nities’’ section of COTTON is the logical place for 
the announcement of vour requirements. 

It’s the meeting place for Employer and Em- 
ployee, and a good salesman in print for anything 
you want to dispose of. 


A little ad won’t cost much. Try it for a month 
or so. 


LE I ELE EE IO LO LL A TC TT RAI a 





Acetylene Welding Apparatus. 
(See Welding Apparatus) 


Acetylene Gas. 
Commercial Acetylene Supply Co. 
Southern Welding Co 
Standard Gas Products Co. 


Accountants. 
(See Auditors and Accountants). 


Adding Machines. 
Monroe Calculating Mch. Co 


Air Brakes. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 


Air Washers. 
American Blower Co 
Carrier Eng. Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Sturtevant Co. B. F 


Air Conditioning Systems. 
(See Humidifying Apparatus) 


Albone. 
Roessler & 
Oo. 


Hasslacher Chemical 


Alkalies. ; 
(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals) 


Aniline Colors, 
(See Dystuffs and 


Anti-Chlornie. 

(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals) 
Aprons-Rub. 

Smith & Furbush Machine Co 
Architects and Engineers. 

American City Eng’g Co 

Herne System 

Lockwood, Greene & Co 

Robert & Co 

Spiker & Lose. 

Sirrine, J. E 

Thompson & Binger, Inc 

rufts Co Arthur. 
Ash Handling Machinery. 

(See Coal Handling Machinery) 
Asphalt Slate Shingles. 

(See Slate Asphalt Roofing) 
Auditors and Accountants. 

American Audit Co. 

Ernst & Ernst. 
Auto Trucks. 

(See Trucks—Auto). 
Automatic Controllers 

ture). 

(See Temperature 
Automatic Loom Attachments. 
(See Loom Attachments). 

Automatic Feeds for Cotton 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc 
Saco Lowell Shops. 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G 
Smith & Furbush Mch. Co 
Whitin Mch. Works 

Automatic Guider (Electric). 
Blake Electric Mfg. Co 

Backwashers. 

Sargent’s Sons Corp., 

Automatic Scales. 

(See Scales). 
Ball Bearings. 
Aldrich Mch. Works 
Campbell aes Co. 
Fafnir B ing Co 
Hyatt Rolle r Bearing Co 
S K F Industries. 
U. 8. Ball Bearing Co 

Ball Bearing Housings. 
Aldrich Mch. Works. 
Fafnir Bearing Co 

Ball Bearing Top Rolls. 
Campbell Mfg. Co 

Bale Band Buckles. 

(See Box Strapping & 

Bale and Box Ties. 
Lovingood Oo. 

Regnas Co., J. R 
Signode System, Inc 

Baling Machines. 
Crompton & Knowles Leow Wks. 
Draper Corporation. 

Economy Baler Co. 
Galland-Henning Mfg. Oo 
Williams & Sons, I. B. 


Chemicals) 


Controllers.) 


Cc. G 


Buckles) 


(Tempera- 


Hulme, J. 8. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


Baling Presses. 
(See Presses). 


Bandages, Tapes, Etc. 
American Textile Banding Oo. 


Bands. 
(See Tapes). 


Banding Straps and Buckles. 
Lovingood Co. 
Regnas Co., J. R. 
Signode System, Ine. 


Bands (Self-Tying). 
Campbell Mfg. Oo. 


Banks. 
Atlanta National Bank. 
Citizens & Southern Bank. 
Irving National Bank. 
National Bank of Commerce In 

New York. 

National Shawmut Bank. 
Textile Banking Co., Inc 


Barometers (Mercurial). 
Taylor Instrument Oo 


Barrels—Fibre. 

(See Fibre 
Baskets—Mill. 

(See Boxes—Mill). 
Bath Cabinet—Shower. 

Crane Co 

Manufacturing Equipment & Er 

gineering Co 

Sanymetal Products Co 
Batteries (Elec.). 

(See Storage Batteries). 
Beam Dyeing Machines. 

Cocker Mchry. & Foundry Oo 
Beaming and Warping Mchry, 


(See Warpers and Warping 
Machinery). 


Products) 


Bearings. 

OCresson-Morris Co. 
Diamond State Fibre Co 
Fafnir Bearing Co 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co 
S K F Industries. 

U. S. Ball Bearing Co 
Wood's Sons Co., T. B 


Belting. 
American Supply Co 
Augusta Mill Supply Co 
Russell Mfg. Co. 
Walraven Co. 
Williams & Co., I. B 
Belting—Chain Link. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Belting—Rope. 
(See Rope Transmission) 
Belt Conveyors. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Mathews Gravity Carrier Co 
Morse Chain Co. 
Portable Machinery Co 
Belt Dressing. 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co. 
Walraven Co. 
Williams & Co., I. B 


Belt Fasteners. ‘ 
Flexible Steel Lacing Oo. 


Belt Lacing. 
Augusta Mill Supply Oo. 
Flexible Steel Lacing Oo. 
Walraven Oo. 

Belt Tighteners. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Williams & Sons, I. B. 
Wood’s Sons Co., T. B. 


Benches (Park and Playground). 
(See Playground Equipment). 
Bleacheries. 
(See Dyers, Bleachers and Fin- 
ishers). 
Bleaching Kiers. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W 
Philadelphia Drying Mchry. Oo. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co., 
The 


Bleaching Machinery. 
(See Dyeing, Bleaching and Fin- 
ishing Machinery). 


Bleaching, Finishing and Sizing 
Materials. 
(See Finishing Materials). 


Blowers and Blower Systems. 

American Blower Co. 

Carlisle & Gale Co. 

Carrier Eng. Oorp. 

General Electric Co. 

Perkins & Son, B. F. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co 


Boards—Fibre. 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 


Boards—Form. 
Pearson, Jos. T. 


Bobbins. 
Draper Corporation. 
Greenville Spool & Mfg 
Jordan Mfg. Oo. 
Shambow Shuttle Co. 
Walraven Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Bobbin Heads. 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 
Boilers. 
International Engineering Works, 
ne. 
Lombard Iron Works & Supply 
Co. 
Nashville Industrial Corp 
Schofield’s Co., J. 8 
Toomey, Frank. 
Walsh & Weidner Boiler Oo. 
Boiler Feed Water Purification. 
American Water Softener Co 
Borromite Co. of America. 
Hulme, J. 8. 
Permntit Co. 
Scaife & Sons, Wm. B. 
Boiler Room Fittings & Supplies. 
Crane Co 
Detroit Stoker Co. 
Grinnell Co., Ine 
International Engineering Co. 
Jenkins Bros. 
Lunkenheimer Co 
Nashville Industrial Corp 
Sherwood Mfg. Co 
Boiler Grates and Stokers. 
(See Grates and Stokers). 
Boiler Graphite. 
Jos. Dixon Orucible Oo. 
Bookkeeping Machines. 
Monroe Calculating Mch. Co 
Box Strapping and Tie Buckles. 
(See Banding Straps & Buckles). 
Boxes— Mill. 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 
Hightower Box & Tank Oo. 
Keystone Fibre Co 
Lane & Bros., W. T 
Standard Fibre Co. 
Boxes—Packing. 
(See Packing 
Braid. 
(See Tapes). 
Brake Linings. 
Diamond State Fibre Oo. 
Brazing. 
(See Weldinr’. 
Brokers—Cotton. 
(See Cotton Dealers & Brokers). 
Brokers—Stock. 
(See Stocl.s and Bonds). 
Brooms. 
,(See Brushes. 
Brushes—Mill. 
Atlanta Brush Oo. 
Southern Brush & Broom Co 
Brushes—Commutator. 
Dixon Crucible Oo., Jos. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Oo. 
Buckets and Pails—WMill. 
Keystone Fibre Oo. 
Standard Fibre Co. 


Buckets—Elevator and Grab. 
Link-Belt Company. 


Boxes). 


APRIL, 1921. 


Buckles—Cotton Tie. 
(See Box Strapping and Ties) 


Building Contractors. 
(See Contractors). 


Buildings—Portable. 
Seawell, Luke. 


Building Material. 
American Cast Iron Pipe Co 
American Roofing & Paint Oo 
Anchor Post Iron Works. 
Atlantic Drier & Varnish Co 
Barrett Co., The. 
Birmingham Slag Co. 
Detroit Steel Products Co 
Dufur & Co. 
Grinnell Co., Ine. 
Kirkpatrick Lumber 

Co. 

Lockwood, Green & Oo, 
Sanymetal Products Co. 
Seawell, Luke. 
Southern Cotton Oil Co. 
Southern Cypress Mfg. Asso 


& Timber 


Bungalows. 

(See Houses—Ready Built) 
Burr Pickers. 

Sargent’s Sons, CO. G. 

Smith & Furbush Machine Co 


Bushings. 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Oo 
Shambow Shuttle Co. 
Walraven Co. 


Cabinets. 
(See Lockers). 


Calculating Machines. 
Monroe Calculating Mch. Co 


Calenders. 
Rutterworth & Sons Oo., H. W. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 


Calender Rolls. 
Campbell Mfg. Oo. 
Butterworth & Sons OCo., 
Roy & Son. B. 8S. 
Perkins & Son. Inc., B. F. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 


Calling System—Inter-Telephone. 
Carter Electric Oo. 


Cans—-Roving. 
Diamond State Fibre Oo. 
Keystone Fibre Co. 
Standard Fibre Co. 


H. W 


Canvas Lugs. 
Augusta Mill Supply Co. 


Cars and Trucks—Fibre. 
(See Trucks). 


Car Unloaders. 
Portable Machinery Oo. 


Carbonizing Machines. 
Cocker Mch. & Fdry Co. 
Klaude--Weldon Dyeing Mch. Oo. 
Philadelphia Drying Mchry. Oo. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Salem Iron Wks. 
Sargent's Sons & Oo., O. G. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Oo., 

The. 

Tolhurst Mch. Wks 


Carding Machinery and Supplies. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Smith & Furbush Mach. Oo. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Card Clothing. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Oo. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Oo 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Card Feeds. 
Schofield, Wm. Oo. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Oo 
Whitin Machine Co. 





COTTON 


No-Waste 


SEAMLESS ROVING 
CANS 


IN SIX DIFFER. NT DIAMETERS 
AND 


Get the FACTS 
CONCERNING 
Our NEW TYPE 
Trucks and Boxes 


TWO STYLES OF TOP RIM. 


Factory, Warehouse 
and Office 


YOUR NEXT ORDER SHOULD 
Receptacles SPECIFY “CONTINUOUS ANGLE 
AND BOTTOM CORNER 
CONSTRUCTION;” 


SENDING SAME TO THE 


STANDARD FIBRE CO. 


MILLER STREET SOMERVILLE, MASSACHUSETTS 


TAPER BASKETS 
WASTE BASKETS 
OVAL CANS 
GILL CANS 
BARRELS 


QUICK WELDING SERVICE 


4 aa 


HOTEL TULLER 
DETROIT, MICH. 


600 Rooms 600 Baths 
$2.50 up, Single $4.50 up, Double 


Agents Sample Rooms $5.00 per day 
HEADQUARTERS IN DETROIT FOR 


Old Colony Club 
Detroit Automobile Club 
Motion Picture Exhibitors’ Assn. 
Detroit Transportation Club 


Table d’Hote Dinner $1.50 and $1.75 
Business Men’s Lunch .75. 


Cafe A La Carte Cafeteria Men’s Grille 


Welding a cylinder, 2000 lbs. and cylinder head 3 inches thick weld 20 
inches—for Block Coal Co., Block, Tenn. 


DON’T DISCARD YOUR BROKEN PARTS 
OUR SERVICE SAVES TIME AND MONEY 


There is no need of discarding brok- 
en machines and machine parts— 
there is no need of shutting down and 
waiting an indefinite length of time 


‘ for delivery of new parts. 


Many mills know through experi- 
ence that should a machine break- 
down occur, it can be put back in 
operation quickly by calling on 
AUTOGENOUS. 

We have just completed the repair 
on the crosshead and main bearing 


of a 1200 H.P. engine for the Brook 
side Cotton Mills. Practically every 
cotton and knitting mill in the vicin- 
ity of Knoxville has taken advantage 
of and profited by AUTOGENOUS 
Welding Service Many of these jobs 
were extra large and caused a shut- 
down of the plant, and much time 
was saved by our quick service, 

No matter how bad the break, no 
matter how small or large the ma- 
chine or part, AUTOGENOUS Weld- 
ing Service can save you money. 


Full Details Sent on request. Wire, Phone or Write 


AUTOGENOUS WELDING CO. 


ad Oxy-Acetylene and Cutting in All Metals. 
903-5 No. .Central Ave., Junction Central and Broadway, Knoxville, Tenn. 





Card Grinding Machinery. 
Roy & Son Oo., B. 8. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Oo 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Carpet Machinery. 
Butterworth, 7 W., & Sons Co 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 


Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Schofield, Wm. Oo. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 


Textile Finishing Machinery Co., 


The. 


Carrier Aprons. 
(See Aprons). 


Carrier System. 


Mathews Gravity Carrier Co 


Cases— Wooden. 
(See Boxes). 

Casement Window Hardware. 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co. 
Seawell, Luke. 

Castings. 

American Cast Iron Pipe Oo 
Cresson-Morris Co. 

Lombard Foundry & Mch. Co 
Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co 

Cast Iron Columns. 

American Cast Iron Pipe Co. 

Caustic Soda. 

(See Bleaching Materials) 

Cement Machinery. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 

Cement Reinforcement. 
Birmingham Slag Co. 

Cement and Brick Coating. 
Cooledge & Sons, F. J. 

Dixon Crucible Co., Jos. 
Peaslee-Gaulbert Co., Inc 
Patterson-Sargent Co. 

Tropical Paint Co. 

Wadsworth Howland & Oo., Ine 

Centrifugals. 

Cresson-Morris Oo 
Fletcher Works. 

Schaum & Uhlinger 
Tolhurst Mch. Wks 

Chain Drives. 

(See Belting—Chain Link). 

Chain—Block, Bicycle, Auto, En 
gine, Agricultural, Etc.) 

Morse Chain Oo. 

Chairs and Stools. 

Manufacturing Equipment & Er 
rineering Oo. 

Monarch Theatre Supply ICo 

Southern Theatre Equip. Co. 

Chemicals. 

(See Dyestuffs and Chemicais) 

Chlorine Gas. 

Electro Bleaching Gas Co 

Cleaning Machine—Suction. 
United Electric Co. 

Clocks—Hank, Etc. 

(See Counters). 

Clocks—Time. 

Eco Clock Co. 
Service Recorder Co 

Clocks— Watchman. 
Boston Machine 
Eco Clock Oo. 
Chicago Watchman Clock Oo 

Closets— Water. 

(See Toilets). 

Cloth Cutters. 
Firsching, J. A. 
Wildman Mfg. Oo 

Cloth Guider (Electric). 
Blake Blectric Mfg. Co 

Cloth Room Machinery. 
Butterworth, H. W.., 
Firsching, J. A. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Scott & Co., Henry L. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Oo 
Wildman Mfg. Oo. 

Cloth 8 Machinery. 
Reliance Machine Works 
Tolhurst Mch. Wks. 


Cloth Testers, 
Scott & Oo., Henry L. 
Cloth Winders. 
(See Winders). 
Clutches—Friction. 
Oarlyle-Johnson Machine Oo 
Oresson-Morris Co. 
Dodge Sales & Eng. Oo. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Wood's Sons Co., T. B 


Clutch Linings. 
Diamond State Fibre Co 


Works 


& Sons Co 


oal 
Uv. s 


Fuel Oorp 


COTTON 


BUYERS’ INDEX—Continued. 


Coal & Ash Handling Machienery 
Link-Belt Company. 
Portable Machinery Co. 


Coal Tar Disinfectants. 
(See Disinfectants) 
Cocks. 
(See Valves) 
Color Pails. 
(See Buckets—Mill) 
Color Testers. 
Atlas Electric 
Comb Aprons. 
(See Aprons) 
Commission Merchants & Dealers. 
(See Cotton Cloth Commission 
Merchants). 
Compressors—Ailr. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfc. Co 
General Electric Co 
Walraven Co., The. 
Concrete Reinforcement. 
Birmingham Slag Co 


Condensers. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


Conduits. 
Diamond State Fiwhre Co 
National Metal Molding Co 
Condulets. 
Cronse-Hinds Co. 
National Metal Molding Co 


Connectors—Frankel Solderless 
Westinghouse Blec. & Mfg. Co 


Consulting Engineers. 
(See Architects and Engineers) 


Contractors and Engineers—Build- 


Devices Co 


Construction Co 
City Eng’g Co 
The E. A 


Aberthaw 
American 
Fonda Organization 
Goode, R. L. 

Gude & Co. 
Hearne System 0 
Robbins & Sons, J. E 
Sniker & Lose. 
Thompson & Binger. 
Tufts Oo., Arthur. 


Contractors—Electrical. 
(See Electrical Engineers 


Contractors—Painting. 
American Roofing & Paint Co 
Marshall Co.. H. Newton 
Contractors (Piping.) 
Marshall Co H. Newton 
Contractors (Roofing.) 
American Roofing & Paint Co 
Marshall Co., H. Newton 


Controlling Instruments—Tempera- 
ture. 
General Electric Co 
Powers Regulator Co 
Taylor Instrument Oo 


Conveyors—Belt. 
(See Belt Conveyors). 


Conveying Machinery 
American Supply Co. 
Collins, J. D. 
Cresson-Morris Co 
Hulme. J. 

Link-Belt Co 

Mathews Gravity Carrier Co 
Morse Chain Co 

Phila. Drying Machinery Co 
Proctor & Schwartz, In¢ 
Portable Machinery Co 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co. 
Schofield. Wm. Co. 
Standard Conveyor Co 
Walraven Co. 


Conveyors—Portable. 
Portable Machinery Co. 
Coolers, 


(See Humidifying Apparatus.) 
Coolers—Water. 

(See Water Coolers). 
Cooling Towers. 

(See Tanks and Towers). 
Copper Stamps and Stencils. 

(See Stamps. Stencils, Etc.) 
Cordage Machinery. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Smith & Furbush Mach. Oo. 

Tegite Finishing Machinery Co.. 


6. 
Cotton Yarn and Cloth Commission 
Merchants and Dealers. 
Carver-Beaver Yarn Co., Inc. 
Fawcett. Hughes. 
Plorsheim. H. A. 
Hunter Mfc. & Comm. Co. 
Iselin & Co. Wm 
Weimar Bros. 
Woodward Raldwin & Co. 
Cotton Dealers and Brokers. 
Beer. H 
Cutts, E. A. 


Cotton Mill Machinery and Sup- 
plies. 
Augusta Mill Supply Co. 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Rinke Electric Mfe. Co. 
Boston Machine Works Co. 
Butterworth & Sons, H. W. 
Cocker Mach. & Foundry Oo. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks 
Draper Corporation. 
Firsching, J. A. 
Fletcher Works. 
Greist Mfg. Oo. 
Greenville Spool & Mfg. Co 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co 
Howard & Bullough. 
Mason Machine Works 
Phila. Drying Mchry. Oo. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., 0. G 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Schaum & Uhlinger. 
Schofield Co., Wm. 
Service Recorder Co 
Shambow Shuttle Co. 
Slaughter Mchry. Co.. G. G 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co 
Southern Rendinge Go 
Steel Heddle Mfe¢. Oo. 
Terrell Machine Co. 
Textile Fininshine Machinery Co 
Tolhurst Mch. Wks 
Universal Winding Co. 
Walraven 4 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co 


Cotton Tape Loom. 
Fletcher Works. 
Schaum & Uhlinger 


Cotton Yarn Mills. 
(See Yarn Manufacturers) 


Counters—Revolution, Hank, Pick. 
Ete. 
Roston Machine Works 
Slaughter. G. G. 


Counters (Time). 
Service Recorder Co 


Counters—Restaurant. 
(See Restaurant Equipment.) 


Coupling—Shaft. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 
Wood's Sons Co., T. B. 

Covers—-Rollers. 

Diamond State Fibre Co 

Cranes. 

(See Hoists) 

Crayons. 

Dixon Crucible Co., Jos 
Lovingood Co. 

lowell Cravon Co. 
Regnas & Co., J. R. 

Crushing Machinery. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Cutters—Cloth. 

(See Cloth Cutters). 

Cypress Lumber. 

Southern Oypress Mfg. Asso 


Cutters—Thread. 
(See Thread Cutters). 


Dehumidifying. 

Sturtevant So. B. F. 

Delivery Cases 
(See Boxes—Packing). 

Dial Scales. 

(See Scales). 

Dies—Steel. 

(See Stamps, Stencils, Etc.) 

Discs—Fibre. 

Diamond State Fibre Oo. 

Dishes and Glassware. 
Chattanooga Queensware Co. 
Pick & Sons, Albert. 

Disinfectants. 

Barrett Co., The 
Sanitas Oo. 

Dobby Chains. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Whitin Machine Works. 

Doffing Boxes—Mill. 

(See Boxes—Mill). 

Doffing Cars. 

(See Cars). 

Door Closers and Checks. 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Oo. 
Seawell, Luke. 

Door Hangers 

Richards- Wilcox Mfg. Co. 

Door Mats—Steel. 
Lovingood Oo. 

Regnas & Co., J. R. 


Draft Gauges. 
(See Gauges—Draft). 
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Drawing Frames. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works 


Drills—Electric. 
(See Electric Machimery) 


Drinking Fountains. 
(See Fountains—Drinking) 


Drop Wires. 
Greist Mfg. Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Oo. 
Drying Apparatus. 
American Blower Co 
Sturtevant Co., B. PF. 
Drying Forms—Hosiery. 
Pearson, Jos. T. 
Drying Machinery. 
American Laundry Syaay Sey 
Butterworth, H. 
Proctor & FSS Ine. 
Sargent’s Sons Cor oO. G. 
Textile Finishing achinery Co., 
The. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 


Dust Collectors. 
(See Blowers and Blowing Sys 
tems). 
Dusting Machinery. 
Schofield Co., Wm. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co 


Dyers, Bleachers and Finishers. 
American Processing Co 
Franklin Process Co. 

King, Habersham. 


Dyeing, Bleaching, Finishing and 
Printing Machinery. 
American Laundry Mchry. Oo. 
Atlas Electric Devices » 
Butterworth &-Sons Co., H. W 
Cocker Mch. & Foundry Co. 
Electro Bleaching Gas Co. 
Firsching, J. A. 
Fletcher Works. 
Franklin Process Co. 
Hulme, J. 
Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Mch. Oe. 
Permutit Co. 
Phila. Drying Machinery Oo 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Reliance Machine Works. 
Rome Mch. & Fdry. Oo. 
Salem Iron Wks. 
Schaum & Uhlinger. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Oo 
The. 
Tolhurst Machine Works 
Dyeing Machines (Package and 
Spool.) 
Franklin Process Co. 
Dye Sticks. 2 
Phila. UVrying Machinery Co 
Dyestuffs and Chemicals. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hotfman & Co 
Atlantic Dyestuff Oo. 
Barrett Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Ciba Oo., Inc, 
Du Pont de Nemours & So., E. | 
Electro Bleaching Gas Uo. 
Ford Co., J. B. 
Kali Mtg. Wo. 
Klipstein & Uo., A. 
Lewis, John D, 
Metz & Oo., H. A. 
National ‘Aniline & Chemical Uo. 
Newport Chemical Works, lnc. 
Roessler & Hassiacher Chemica) 


Southern Distributine Co. 
Surpass Ohemical Oo. 
United Chemical Products Oorp- 
Wolf & Co., Jacques. 
Zavon Oo., "Inc. 

Electric Cleaning System—Suction.. 
United Electric Vo, 


hiectric Conduit & Fittings. 
National Metal Molding Uo. 


Ejectors 
Sherwood Mfg. Co. 


Electric Dynamos and Motors. 
See Motors and Generators) 


Electric Fans. 
(See Fans—Electric) 


Electric Lamps. 
(See Lamps). 
Electric Lamp Guards. 
Flexible Steel Lacing Co. 
Electrical Engineers and Codtrac- 
tors. 
Huntington & Guerry, Ine. 
Electrical Machinery and Supplies. 
Allis-Ohalmers Mfg. Oo. 
Atlas Electric Devices Oo. 
Blake Electric Mfg. Co. 
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GERMS HAVE A COLUMN IN YOUR 
a Feel CHART * 


Three hours lost through Let the permeating cleans- 
sickness caused by an sal HERE Y it i Ls/ ing vied ae 4. eee 
phere filled with health-de- <a reach every nook and corner 
nig SL snecohiy eed Ae ob veces: Ral anil 
have you lost through the 
ravaging effects of dead air 


faces of your workers as they 
get a renewed hold on their 
in your mill > jobs. 

‘Tomorrow—save those'hours ‘ an Sanitas Guaranteed Products 
for production! Freshen the 

atmosphere and keep it fresh 

with Sanitas Sixco. Wash 

out the bad smells and sub- Valuable information about disin- 


stitute the fragrance of pine fectants is contained in our free 
forests in their place. booklet. Write for it today. pose ? 


THE SANITAS COMPANY Inc. 


are powerful in their effect 
but they are pleasant to use. 
Can you desire a happier 


combination for your pu:- 


PROMPT SHIPMENT 


| SULPHUR NAVY BLUE Te Bast SULPHUR BLACKS _ | 
Ss. Cots "Gen JET OR BLUE SHADES 


VELVETEEN 


| THE MOST, EFFICIENT AND ECONOMICAL BOIL-OFF OR FINISH FOR RAW | 
| STOCK OR WARPS 


United Chemical Products Corporation 


Importers, Exporters and Manufacturers 
York & Colgate Sts., Jersey City, N. J. 
INQUIRIES SOLICITED 


Southern Office, Realty Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 
Representatives : 


R. T. GRANT, Charlotte, N. C. 







































































































Carter Electric Co. 
Cooper-Hewitt Elec. Co 
Crouse-Hinds Oo. 

Cutter Works, George. 
General Electric Co. 


Hulme, J. 8. 7 
National Metal Molding Oo 
Slaughter Mchry. Co., G. G 
United Electric Co. 

Walraven Oo., The. 

Walsh & Weidner Boiler Oo 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co 


Electric Tractors and Trucks. 
(See Tractors & Trucks—Elec). 


Elevators—Portable. 
Collins, J. D 
Lovingood Co. 


Elevators. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Mathews Gravity Carrie 
Standard Conveyor Co 


Enamel—Mill White. 
(See Paint). 


Engineers—MIULL 
(See Architects). 


Engines—Oil, Gas and Gasoline. 
Walraven Co The 


Engines— Steam. 3 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 
Lombard Iron Works & Supply 


Oo. al 
Nashville Industrial Corp 
Schofield’s Sons Co., J. 8. 
Toomey, Frank. 

Walsh & Weidner Boiler Oo. 


Engine Room Appliances and Sup- 
plies. 
Crane Oo. 
Cutter Works, George 
Jenkins Bros. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
Nashville Industrial Corp. 
Slaughter Mchry. Co., G. @ 
Sherwood Mfg. Oo. 
Walraven Co 
Westinghouse Elect: & Mfg. Oo 


Exporters—Cotton. 
(See Brokers). 


Extractors—Hydro. 
American Laundry Mchry. Oo 


Fletcher Works. 
Schaum & Uhlinger. 
Tolhurst Machine Works 


Fans—Electric. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 
American Blower Co. 
Carter Electric Co. 
General Elec. Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Oo. 


Pans—Conveying, Power and Ex- 
haust. 
(See Blowers and Blowing Sys 
tems). 


Fasteners—Belt. 
(See Belt Fasteners). 


Feed Water Purifiers. 
(See Boiler Feed Water Puri- 


fication). 


Felting Machinery. 
Smith & Furbush Mch. Oo. 


Fence—Steel and Iron. 
American Cast Iron Pipe Oo 
Anchor Post Iron Works. 
Cyclone Fence Co. 


Pibre Products. 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 
Keystone Fibre 
Standard Fibre Co. 


Fillets (Calender and Doffer, Strip- 
pers, Burnishing and Emery.) 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co 


Pilters—Water. 
American Water Softener Co. 
Borromite Oo. of America. 
Hulme, J. 8. 


Permutit Co. 
Scaife & Sons Co., Wm. B. 


Filters—Oil Removal. 
Permutit Oo. 
Sherwood Mfg. Co 


Pilters—Sand. 
Permutit Co. 


Pilms (Moving Picture) 

Monarch Theatre Supply Co 

Southern Theatre Equip. Co 
Pinishing. 

(See Dyers, Bleachers and Fin- 
ishers). 
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Finishing, Bleaching and Sizing 
Materials. 
Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co 
Barrett Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Ciba Co., Inc. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Dobbins Soap Mfg. Co 


Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I. 


Electric Smelting & Alum. Oo. 
Electro + es Gas Co 
Ford Co., J 

Kali Mfg. Co. 

Keever Starch Co. 

Klipstein & Co., A. 


National Aniline & Chemical Co. 


Newport Chemical Works. 
Metz & Co., H. A. 

Rock Glen Salt Oo. 

Roessler & Hasslacher Co. 
Southern Distributing Co. 
United Chemical Products Corp 
Warren Soap Mfg. Co 

Wolf & Co., Jacques. 

Zavon Co., Ine. 


Fire Doors and Hardware. 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co 
Seawell, Luke. 
Sanymetal Products Co. 
Vonnegut Hardware Co 


Fire Hose. 
(See Hose—Fire). 


Fire Protecting Paint. 
(Seo Paint). 
Fire Sprinkler Systems 


Grinnell Co., Ine 


First Aid Room Equipment. 
(See Hospital Equipment). 


Flexible Couplings. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 


Flood Lights—Electric. 
Crouse-Hinds Co. 
General Electric Co. 

Flooring— Hardwood. 
Kirkpatrick Lumber & Tim. Co 
Southern Cypress Mfg. Co. 


Floor Scrubbing Machine. 
American Scrubbing Equip. Co 


Floor Sweeps. 
See Brushes 


Fluted Rolls. 
Campbell Mfg. Co. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Perkins & Son, B. FP. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Schofield & Sons, J. 8. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Flyers. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Founders. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 
Lombard Fdry. & Mch. Works 


Fountains—Drinking. 

Central Brass Mfg. Co 

Crane Oo. 

Manufacturing Equipment & En- 
gineering Co. 

Puro Sanitary Drinking Foun 
tain Co 

Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 

Taylor, Halsey W. 


Friction Clutches. 
(See Clutches—Friction). 
Puel. 
(See Coal). 
Fuses. 
(See Elec. Mchy. and Supplies). 
Garage Doors and Door Hardware. 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co. 
Seawell, Luke. 
Garnett Machines. 
Roy & Son Co., B. 8. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Oo. 
Gas Engines 
(See Engines—Gas). 
Gaskets. 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Gauge Cocks. 
Lunkenheimer Oo. 
Sherwood Mfg. Co. 
Gauges—Draft. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 
Gauges—Mercury Column Vacuum. 
Taylor Instrument 
Gauge—Oil. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
Gauges—Pressure. 
Taylor Instrument Co 
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Gauges—Recording. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 


Gauges— Water. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 


Gears—Silent. 
Diamond State Fibre Co 
General Electric Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Ohain Oo. 

Gear Cutting and Cutters. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 
Whitin Machine Co., D. E 


Gear Pullers. 

General Electric Co. 
Generators—Electric. 

(See Motors and Generators). 


Glassware and Dishes. 
(See Dishes). 

Governors—Pump. 
General Electric Co. 


Graphite Products. 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jos 
Grates—Boiler. 
Detroit Stoker Co. 
International Eng. Works. 
Lombard Fdry. & Mch. Oo. 
Walsh & Weidner Boiler Oo. 


Grates—Mechanical. 
(See Stokers). 
Grease. 
(See Lubricants). 
Grease Cups. 
(See Lubricators). 
Green Houses. 
Hulme, J. 8. 
Grindstones. 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co. 
Grinders—Card, Cylinder, Roll, 
Napper and Garnet. 
(See Card Grinding Machinery) 


Guards—Electric Lamp. 
Flexible Steel Lacing Co. 
Guides—Thread. 
Palmer Co., I. E. 


Guider (Cloth-Electric.) 
Blake Electric Mfg. Co 
Gums. 
(See Finishing and Sizing Ma 
terials). 
Guy Anchors. 
Crouse-Hinds Oo. 
Gymnasium Apparatus. 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred. 
Hangers. 
(See Shafting and Hangers). 
Hardware (Building.) 
Richards-Wileox Mfg. Co 
Seawell, Luke 
Sanymetal Products Co 
Vonnegut Hardware Co 


Harness—Loom. 
American Supply Oo. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks 
Emmons Loom Harness Oo 
Greist Mfg. Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Southern Bending Co. 
Heads—Bobbin and Spool. 
Diamond State, Fibre Co. 


Heating and Ventilating Apparatus. 


(See Ventilating Apparatus). 
Heating Piping. 
Grinnell Co., Ine 


Heddles. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 


Draper Corporation. 

Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Heddle Frames. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 


Steel Heddle Mfg. Co 


Hoists. 
Curtis Pneumatic Mchry. Co. 
Hulme, J. 8 


Link-Belt Companv. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Walraven Oo. 

Hose—Fire. 

Collins, J. D. 

Hosiery Dyeing Machinery. 
Cocker Mach. & Fdry. Co. 
Franklin Process Co. 

Hosiery Finishing Boards. 
(See Boards). 

Hosiery Forms, 

(See Drying Forms). 

Hosiery Yarns. 

(See Yarn Manufacturers). 

Hospital Equipment. 

Thomas Oo., F. H. 

Hotels. 

Hotel Tuller. 

Houses—Ready-Made. 
Seawell, Luke. 
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Humidifying Apparatus. 
American Blower Oo 
Carrier Eng. Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

Sturtevant Co., B. F. 

Humidity Indicating Instruments. 
Powers Regulator Co. 

Taylor Instrument Oo. 

Hydraulic Turbines. 

(See Turbines—Steam). 

Hydro Extractors. 

(See Extractors). 

Hydrometers. 

Taylor Instrument Co 

Hygrometers. 

Taylor Instrument Co. 

Hygrodeiks. 

Taylor Instrument Co. 

Indicating and Recording Instru- 
ments and Thermometers. 
General Electric Co. 

Powers Regulator Co. 
Taylor Instrument Oo. 

Indigo. 

(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals). 

Industrial Piping Systems. 
Grinnell Co., Ine. 

Industrial Relationship Service. 
Sherman Service, Ine. 

Injectors. 

Lunkenheimer Co. 
Sherwood Mfg. Co. 

Insulation—Vulcanized Fibre. 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 

Ink—Stencil and Marking. 

Atlanta Stamp & Stencil Works. 
Bradley Mfg. Co., A. J. 
Lovingood Co, 

Regnas & Co., J. R. 

Iron Work—Ornamental. 
American Cast Iron Pipe Oo. 
Anchor Post Iron Works. 
Cyclone Fence Co. 

Dufur & Co. 
—- Iron Works & Supply 
0. 


Jacks. 
Paulus, Chas. B. 


Jacquards. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 


Jerker ee 
Augusta Mill Supply Co. 


Jute Bagging Machine. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Oo. 


Kettles—Size. 

(See Size Kettles). 
Kettles—Soda. 

Lombard Iron Works & Sup. Co. 


Kiers. 
(See Bleacher Kiers). 
Knit Goods Specialties. 
Knit Goods Specialty Co. 
Knit Goods. 
(See Cotton Cloth Commission 
Merchants and Dealers). 
Knit Goods Washers. 
(See Washers—Cloth). 
Knitting Machinery and Supplies. 
Brinton Co., H. 
General Machine Works. 
Hemphill Mfg. Co. 
Paulus, Chas. B. 
Scott & Williams. 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 
Laboratory Instruments and Ther- 
mometers. 
Taylor Instrument Co 
Lacing—Belt. 
(See Belt Lacing). 
Lamps—lIncandescent and Arc. 
Carter Electric Co. 
Cooper Hewitt Electric Co. 
Crouse-Hinds Co. 
Cutter Works, George. 
General Electric Oo. 
Walraven Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Oo. 
Westinghouse Lamp Co. 
Lamp Guards—Key Locking. 
Flexible Steel Lacing Oo. 
Lamp Reflectors. 
Carter Electric Co. 
Cooper Hewitt Electric Co. 
Crouse-Hinds 
Cutter Works, George. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Oo. 
Landscape Architects. 
(See Village Architects). 
Lappers. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Oo. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Latch Needles. 
Paulus. Chas. B. 
Latches (Fire Exit Self-Releasing.) 
Vonnegut Hardware Oe 
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Send for Catalog A-6 


Playground & Gymnasium Equipment 
Send for Catalog L 


Fred Medart Manufacturing Co. 


Potomac & DeKalb Sts. St. Louis, Mo. 
Gordon Lewis, District Mgr., Walton Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


Southern Textile Association 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA, MAY 13-14, 1921 


Splendid Train Service 


vi 


Seaboard Air ti Railway 


For fare and schedule, enquire of nearest 


SEABOARD Agent or write 


FRED GEISSLER 


Asst. Gen’! Passenger Agent, 


Seaboard Air Line Railway 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA. 


‘‘Load and Look’’ 
Kron Scales 


AUTOMATIC Made in U. 8. A. SPRINGLESS 
All Metal Construction 


There’s a Kron for Every Weighing Purpose 

AtL Types. ANy Capacity. Dormant or Portable—Hang- 

ing Pan Types—Overhead Track—Suspension Crane, etc. 
Write for a copy of our catalogue. 


AMERICAN KRON SCALE CO. 
430 East 53rd St., New York 


Branch Offices and Service Stations in Principal Cities 
CANADIAN KRON SCALE CO., MONTREAL, CANADA. 


AUGUSTA MILL SUPPLY CO. 


Textile Machinery 
General Mill Supplies 
Transmission and Power Apparatus 


429 JACKSON ST. AUGUSTA, GA. 


fF" 
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Deti:citStal 


ae it. © 
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EFFICIENCY 
plus 


DURABILITY 


Detroit ‘‘V’’ type Stokers are built for 


heavy duty. The large grate area and 


even air distribution enables them to effi- 
ciently maintain high boiler ratings. 

With Detroit Stokers fuel costs can be re- 
duced from 10% to 25%. 


to (90% 


Labor costs can 
be reduced from 50% over hand 
firing. 

The vibrating grate bars and the simple 
elinker crusher keep the fire constantly 
clean for efficient combustion. 

The simple rugged design throughout and 
the use of Detrick Flat Suspended Arches 
insures continuity of operation and Jong 
life. 

We invite consultation with our engineers 
combustion — re- 


regarding your specific 


quirements. Write for our catalog. 


Detroit Stoker Company 


7336 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
BRANCHES 


Chicago New York Philadelphia 
Cleveland Pittsburgh Boston 


Cincinnati 
Atlanta 
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Laundry Machinery. 
Fletcher Works. 
Schaum & Uhlinger. 
Tolhurst Machine Works 


Lavatories. 
Crane Co. : 
Manufacturing Equipment & En 
gineering Co 


Vogel Oo., Jos. A. 


Lawn Mowers 
Ideal Lawn Mower Co 


Leather Belting. 
(See Belting). 

Leather Specialties. 
American Supply Co. 
Williams & Sons, I. B. 

Lights—Flood. 
Crouse-Hinds Co. 
Outter Works, George 
General Electric Oo. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg 

Linen Yarns. ; 

(See Yarns—Linen) 


Link Belting. 
(See Beltimg 


Linters. 
(See Waste Dealers). 
Liquid Chlorine. 
Voce Chlorine). 
Loaders—Wagon and Truck. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Portable Machinery Co. 
Locks and Latches. . 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Oo 


Co 


Link) 





Lockers—Metal. 
Collins, J. D. 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred. 
Sanymeatl Products Co 


Logwood Extract. : 
(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals). 


Looms. 
Augusta Mill Supply Co. : 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Draper Oorporation. 
Fletcher Works. 
Mason Machine Works 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Schaum & Uhlinger. 
Schofield, Wm. & Co. 
Slaughter Mchry. Co., G. G 
Loom Attachments—Automatic. 
Draper Corporation. 
Loom Harness. 
(See Harness). 
Lubricants. 
Dixon Orucible Oo., Jos. 
N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Oo. 
Swan & Finch Oo. 
Texas Oo 
Lubricators. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
WN. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
Sherwood Mfg. Oo. 


Lug Straps. 
(See Straps—Lug) 
Lumber. f 
Kirkpatrick Lumber & Timber 
Co. 
Southern Cypress Mfg. Asso 
Lunch Room Equipment. 
See Restaurant). 


Machine Tools. 
(See Tools). 
Machinists. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 
Marking—Dry Transfer. 
Kaumagraph Co. 
Marking Pots, Stencils, Inks, Etc. 
Atlanta Stamp & Stencil Wks. 
Bradley Mfg. Oo., A. J. 
Lovingood . 
Regnas & Co., J. R. 
Mercerized Yarns. 
(See Yarn Manufacturers) 
Mercerizing Machinery. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Oo. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Metal Ceilings, Etc. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David. 
Metals—Perforated. 
(Bee Screens and Sieves). 
Metal Workers—Sheet. 
— Iron Works & Supply 


a Air, Gas, Electric, 
team. b 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Ce. 
Oarter Electric Co. 
General Electric Oo. 
Taylor Instrument Co. - 
Westinchouse Elec. & Mfg. Oo. 
Meters— Revolution. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 
Mill Baskets and Boxes. 
(See Boxes—Mill). 
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Mill Engineer. 
(See Architects and Engineers). 
Mill Villages. 
(See Villages). 
Mill ee ane nems. 
(See Supplies—Mill). 
Mill White Paint. 
(See Paint). 
Monorail Conveying Systems. 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co. 
Motors and Generators—Electric. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Carter Electric Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Hulme, J. 8. 
Nashville Industrial Corp 
Walraven OCo., . 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
Moving Picture Mch. & Supplies. 
(See Theatre Equipment) 


Nails—Cement Coated. 


Lovingood Co. 
Regnas Oo., J. R. 
Nappers. 


Roy & Son Co., B. 8. 


Napper Clothing. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co 


Needles—Latch. 
Paulus, Chas. B. 


Office Partitions. 


Sanymetal Products Co 


Oils. 
Hampden Paint & Chem. Oo. 
Johnson & Co., Inc., Oliver. 
Patterson-Sargent \ 
Southern Cotton Oil Co. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co., Ince. 


Oils—Finishing. 
(See Finishing and Sizing Ma- 
terials). 
Oils—Lubricating. 
(See Lubricants). 


il Cups. , 
(See Lubricators). 


Oil Paper. 
Bradley Mfg. Oo., A. J. 


Olling Devices. 
(See Lubricators). 


Openers for Cotton, Wool, Waste, 


Ete. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Schofield Co., Wm. 

Smith & Furbush Mach. Oo. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Organs. 
Stieff, Inc., Chas. M. 


Oxidizing Machinery. 

Cocker Mch. & Fdry. Oo 
Salem Tron Works. 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 

Oxygen. 

Oommercial Acetylene Supply Oo 
Standard Gas Products Co. 
Southern Welding Co. 

Packing Boxes & Cases—Wooden. 
Hightower Box & Tank Oo. 
National Asso. of Box Mfgrs 
Walke Box Oo., Inc. 

Wall & Son, O. M. 
Packings, 
Augusta Mill Supply Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Jenkins Bros. 
Walraven Oo. 


Paint. . 
American Roofing & Paint Co 
Atlantic Drier & Varnish Co 


Barrett Oo., The. 
Cooledge & Sons, F. J. 
Du Pont de Nemours & Oo.. E. I. 
Hampden Paint & Ohem. Co 
Johnson & Oo., Inc., Oliver. 
Patterson-Sargent Co. 
Peas! \e-Gaulbert Co., Inc. 
Southhrn Cotton Of] Oo. 
Southern Distributing Co 
Tropical Paint Oo. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Oo., Inc. 
Painting Contractors. 
(See Contractors.) 
Panel Boards. 
(See Switchboards). 


Paper. 

Bradley Mfg. Oo.. A. J. 

Diamond State Fibre Co 
Partitions (Office and Toilet). 

Sanymetal Products Co 
Perforated Metal. 

(See Screens and Sieves). 
Peroxides. 

Roessler & Hasslacher Ohemical 


Pianos and 
Stieff. Chas. M. 


Pickers——Curled Hair. 


Schofield Co., Wm. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 


Pickers—Leather. 
Augusta Mill Supply Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 


Picker Sticks. 
Augusta Mill Supply Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Southern Bending Oo. 
Shambow Shuttle Co. 
Walraven Oo. 


Picking Machinery. 


Howard & Bullough, Am. Ma- 


chine . 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Schofield Co., Wm. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Pinions. 


Diamond State Fibre Co. 
General Electric Co. 


Pipe and Pipe Fittings. 
Orane Oo. 
Grinnell Co., Ine 
Lunkenheimer Uo. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Scaife & Sons Co. Wm. B. 
Walraven Co. 


Piping Contractors. 
Grinnell Co., Ine. 


Pipe Threading and Cutting Ma- 


chines. 
Walraven Co., The. 


Playground Apparatus Equipment. 


Oentral Brass Mfg. Co. 

Crane Oo. 

Hill-Standard Oo. 

Manufacturing Equipment & En 
gineering Co. 

Medart Mfg. Co., Fred. 

Puro Sanitary Drinking Foun 
tain Co 

Taylor, Halsey W. 


Pneumatic Machinery & Tools. 
Curtis Pneumatic Mchry. Co 


Portable Conveyors. 
(See Conveyor.) 


Power Transmission. 


Aldrich Mach. Works. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Oo. 

Augusta Mill Supply Co. 

Carlyle-Johnson Mch. Oo. 

Cresson-Morris Co. 

Dodge Sales & Eng. Co. 

Fafnir Bearing Oo. 

General Electric Co. 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Oo. 

Link-Belt Company. 

Manufacturing Equipment & En 
gineering Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 

Russell Mfg. Co. 

S K F Industries. 

Slaughter Mchry. Co., G. G. 

U. 8S. Ball Bearing Co. 

Walraven .. The. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co 

Williams & Sons, I. B. 

Wood’s Sons Oo., T. B. 


Presses. 


American Laundry Mchry. Oo. 

Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 

Economy Baler Co. 

Galland-Henning Mfg. Co. 

Lovingood Oo. 

Phila. Drying Mch. Oo. 

Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 

Reliance Machine Works. 

Smith & Furbush Mach. Oo. 

Tegstte Finishing Machinery Co., 
6. 


Pulleys. 


Augusta Mill Supply Co. 
Cresson-Morris Oo. 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 
Dodge Sales & Eng. Co. 
Link-Belt Com y. 
Walraven Co., The. 
Wood's Sons Oo., T. B. 


Pulley Covering. 


Williams & Sons, I. B. 
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Pumps. 
Allis-Chalmers Mie Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Oo 
Toomey, Frank. 
Walraven Co. 
Walsh & Weidner Boiler Oo. 


The. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


Pump Valves. 
(See Valve Discs). 


Psychrometers—Sling. 
Taylor Instrument Oo. 


Pyrometers. 
Taylor Instrument Co 


Cleaning Machines. 
Terrell Machine Co. 
Dufur & Co 


3. 
Georgia Railroad. 
Seaboard Air Line Ry. 
Southern Railway. 


Receptacles—Fibre. 
(See Fibre Products). 


Recording Instruments. 
Boston Machine Works 
General Electric Co. 
Powers Regulator Co 
Service Recorder Co. 
Taylor Instrument Oo. 


Recorders (Machine Service Time). 
Service Recorder Co. 


Recorders—Temperature. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 


Reeds. ] 
American Supply Co. 
Emmons Loom Harness Oo. 
Southern Bending Co. 
Shambow Shuttle Oo. 
Walraven Co. 


Reels. 
Cocker Mch: & Fdry. Oo. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Schofield Co., Wm. 
Whitin Machine Works 


Refiectors—Lamp. 
(See Lamp Reflectors). 


BR ators—Liquid Level. 
eneral Electric Co. 


Refrigerating Machines. 
Southern States Supply Co 


Regulators—Pressure. 
General Electric Co. 
Taylor Instrument Oo. 


Regulaters—Temperature. 
(Seo Temperature Controllers). 


Reinforcing Slag. 
Birmingham Slag Oo. 


Repairing—Electrical. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Oo. 


Repairing—Textile Machinery, Etc. 
Autogenous Welding Oo. 
General Machine Works. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co 
Southern Welding Co. 
Standard Gas Products Oo. 


Restaurant Equipment. 
Chattanooga Queensware Oo 
Pick & Co., Albert. 
Sanymetal Products Co 


Rib Top Cutters. 
General Machine Works. 


Wildman Mfg. Oo 


Ring Travelers—Steel and Bronze. 
Whitinsville ae ~ Og Oo. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Rings—Spinning. 
(See Spinning Rings). 


Rocker Shaft Bearings. 
(See Bearings). 


Rolls—Calender. 
Butterworth & Sons Oo. H. W. 
Campbell Mfg. Co. 
Perkins & Son, B. F. 
Roy & Son Oo., B. 8. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Rolls—Rubber Oovered. 
Butterworth & Sons Oo., H. W. 
Campbell Mfg. Oo. 

Perkins & Son Oo., B. F. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Oe. 
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39 Cortlandt St., New York, N. Y. 
Boston Buffalo Philadelphia Chicago 


AIR CONDITIONING 


(Manufactured Weather) 
HUMIDIFICATION CLEANING 
WINTER HEATING SUMMER COOLING 


We will be glad to tell you why and how nearly two 
hundred of the finest mills in the U. S. are making ‘‘Every 
day a good day’’ with 


CARRIER EQUIPMENT 


TheAmerican AuditCo. 


FP. W. LAFRENTZ, OC. P. A., Pres. Telephone Ivy 869 
H. M. RICB, C. P. A., Vice-Pres. Cable Address 
A. F. LAFRENTZ, Secy. & Treas. Amdit, New York 
NEW YORK—100 Broadway (Home Office). 
38rd St. and 5th Ave., Waldorf-Astoria. 
ATLANTA BRANCH—1013-1017 4th National Bank Bldg. 
CHICAGO—Marquette Building. 
BOSTON—P. O. — Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA—Bellevue Court Bldg. 
BALTIMORE—Garrett Bldg. 
WASHINGTON, D. 0.—Oolorado Building. 
NEW ORLEANS—Maison Blanche, 
RICHMOND, VA.—American National Bank Building. 
LONDON, E. C.—50 Gresham St., Bank. 
MILWAUKEE—loan & Trust Bldg. 
SORANTON—County Bank Bldg. 
Specialists in Cost Systems and Manufacturing Accounts. 


C. B. BIDWELL, P. A., Resident Vice-President 


PERFORATED METALS 


Aluminum, Brass, Copper, Steel, Tin, Zinc and other 
Met materials for Cotton Seed Oil Mills, Cotton 
Gins, Phosphate Screens, Coal Screens, Ventilators, Electrical 
Devices, Sugar Mills, Surfacing for Sand Rolls, Threshing 
Machines, Fanning Mills, Pulp Machinery, Grilles (Register 
Faces) all Mining Screens and . 
FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
The Best screens possible. We make everything in perforated 
metals. All orders handled . 
Send for Metal Sample Plate Circular. 
ERDLE PERFORATING CO. 
163 York St. Rochester, N. Y. j 


COTTON 


Emmons Loom Harness Co. 


The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness 
and Reeds in America. 


Loom Harness and Reeds 


COTTON HARNESS for all kinds of plain and Fancy 
Weaves in Cotton and Silk Goods. 


MAIL HARNESS for Cotton Duck, Worsted, Silk 
Woolen Goods, = 


SELVEDGE HARNESS, any depth up to 25 inch for 
Weaving Tape Selvedges. ” 


REEDS for Cotton, Woolens, Silk and Duck. 


Slasher and Striking Combs, Warper and Leice Reed’, Beam- 
er and Dresser Hecks, Mending Eyes, Jacquard Heddles. 


TRACE MARK 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


Main Office and Factory 


Rockford, Ill. 
Boston, Mass. 


WARP TYING MACHINES 
WARP DRAWING MACHINES 


HAND KNOTTERS FOR SPOOLING AND WINDING 


BOILERS 


Tanks, Stacks, Smoke Flues, Boiler Tubes, Pipe, Valves, 


Fittings, Kerosene and Gasoline Engines, Wood Saws, 


Greenville, S, C. 


For Mills and 
Public Works. 
Low Prices 


Shafts, Pulleys, 
Hangers, Belting 
Packing, Lacing 


Pumps, Heaters, Injectors, Engine Supplies and Repairs 


for Mills, Hotels, Public Works. 


Iron and Brass Castings Cast Every Day. 


LOMBARD Foundry, Machine, Boiler 
Works, and Supply Store 


AUGUSTA, GEORGIA. 


ENGINEERS 


Reports, estimates, appraisals, plans, 
supervision and consultation on all 
classes of reinforced concrete, steel and 
timber structures. Specialty — mills, 
warehouses, industrial and hydro-elec- 
tric developments. 


519-20 Forsyth Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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Rolls—Steel. 
Butterworth & Sons Co. H. W 
Campbell Mfg. Co. 
Perkins & Son, B. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 


Rolls—Top. 
Campbell Mfg. Co. 


Roofing. 
American Roofing & Paint Uo 
Barrett Co., The. 
Cooledge & Sons, F. J. 
Cortrigut Metal Roofing Co. 
Kirkpatrick Lum. & Timber Co 
Peasiee-Gaulbert Oo., Inc. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co 
Walraven Oo. 


Roof and Cement Coating. 
American Roofing & Pa 
Atlantic Drier & Varnish Uo 
Barrett Co 
Cooledge & Sons Co., F. 

Du Pont de Nemours & oe: E. I 
Hampden Paint & Chem. Go. 
Johnson & Co. Inc., Oliver. 
Patterson-Sargent Co. 
Peaslee-Gaulbert Co., Inc. 
Southern Cotton Oil Co. 
Tropical Paint Co. 

Wadsworth. Howland & Co 


Rope—Transmission. 
Cresson-Morris Co e 
Dodge Sales & Eng. Co 
Link-Belt Company. 
Walraven Co. 


Roving Cans and Trucks. 
(See Cans—Roving). 
Roving Machinery. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works 
Rubber Stamps. 


(See Stamps, 


Salt. 


Rock Glen Salt Co 


Sanitary Products. 
Central Brass Mfg. Co. 
Chattanooga Queensware Co 
Crane Co. " 
Manufacturing Equipment & En 
gineering Co 
Puro Sanitar Drinking Foun 


Stencils, Etc) 


tain to 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co 
Sanitas Co 
Tayior, Halsey W 


Thomas Co., F. H 
United Electric Co 
Vogel Co., Jos. A 


Sash-Window—Steel. 
Detroit Steel Products Co 
Lupton's Sons Co., David 
Seawell, Luke 

Scales, 
American Kron Scale Co 


Lovingood Co. 
yledo Scale Co 


Scale Preventer—Boiler. 
(See Boiler Feed Water Puri 


fication). 
Screens (Moving Picture). 
Monarch Theatre Papen Co 
Southern Thetatre Equip. Co 





Screens and Sieves Perforated 
Erdle Perforating Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 

Scouring Machinery. 

(See Washers (Cloth) 

Scrubbing Machine—Floor. 
American Scrubbing Mch. Oo. 


Second Hand Machinery and Sup- 
plies. 
Nashville Industrial Corp. 
Toomey, Frank, Inc. 
Walraven Co. 


Sewing Machines. 
Merrow Machine Co., The. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 


Shades—tElectric Lamp. 
(See Reflectors). 


Shafting and Hangers. 
Augusta Mill Supply Co. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 
Dodge Sales & Eng. Oo., 
Fafnir Bearing Co 
Link-Belt Co. . 
S K F Industries. 
Walraven ©Oo., The. 
Wood’s Sons Co., T. B 


Shears. 
Roy & Sons Co., B. 8S. 





Shelving—-Sectional Steel. 


Collins, J. D. 


Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Lupton's Sons i 
Medart Mfg. Co.. 


Co.., 
Fred. 


Sanymetal Products 


Seawell, Luke. 
Vonnegut Hardware Co 


Shingles—Asphalt. 


Barrett Co. 





Shingles 


Shipping Room Machinery and 


Scale Co. 
& Stencil Works 
_ & dG 


Supplies. 


American Kron 
Atlanta Stamp 


Bradley Mfg 
Collins, J. D. 


Diamond State Fibre Co 


Metal. 
Cortright Metal Roofing Co. 


Shingles—Wood. 
Kirkpatrick Lum 
Southern Cypress Mfg. 


& Timber Oo. 


Handy Equip. Corp. 


Hightower Box 


Hulme, J. S 


Keystone Fibre 


Lane & Bro., 
Lovingood Co 


Mathews Gravity 
Regnas & Co., . 
Standard Fibre 
Signode System. 


Toledo Scale 
Walraven Co 


Walke Box Co., 


Tank Co. 


Co 
T 


Carrier Oo 


R. 


Co. 
Ine 


The 
Ine 


Wall & Son, ©. M. 


Shower Baths and Cabinets. 


Crane Co 


Sanymetal Produc 


Shuttles. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 


¢ 


sGo 


Draper Corporation. 
Shambow Shuttle Co. 
Southern Bending Oo. 


Walraven Co. 


Sinkers. 


Paulus, Chas 


Singeing Machinery. 
Butterworth & Sons Oo., 
Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co., 


Phila. Drying 


The. 


Size Box Temperature Controller. 


Powers Regulator Co. 


Taylor Instrument 


Size Kettles. 
tutterworth & Sons Co., 


Co. 


Howard & Bullough, 


Machine Co. 


Lombard Tron Works & Sup. Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co., 


The. 


(See Finishing 
terials). 


Skewers. 
Greenville Spool & Mfg. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 


Skylights—Steel. 
Detroit Steel Products Oo. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., 


Slag for Concrete. 


Sizing and Finishing Compounds. 
and Sizing Ma 


David. 


Birmingham Slag Co. 


plies. 


Butterworth & Sons Co., H. 
Cocker Mch. & Foundry Co. 


Slashers and Slasher Room Sup- 


Howard & Bullough. 


Lovingood Oo. 


Regnas & Oo., J. R. 


Saco-Lowell Shops. 


Salem Iron Wks 


Textile Finishing Machinery Oo., 


The. 


Slasher Tape. 


(See Tape—Slasher). 


Slate Asphalt Roofing. 


Barrett Co. 


Seawell, Luke. 


Sliding Partition Hardware. 
Richards-Wileox Mfg. Co. 


Sanymetal Product 


sCo 


Vonnegut Hardware Co 


Slubbers. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
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BUYERS’ INDEX—Continued. 


Soap—tTextile. 
Arnold, Hoffman Oo. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Ciba C©o., Ine, 
Dobbins Soap Mfg. Co. 


Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I. 


Electric Smelting & Alum. Co. 
Kali Mfg. Co. 

Klipstein & Co., A. 

Newport Chemical Works. 
Pick & Co., Albert. 

United Chemical Products Corp. 
Warren Soap & Mfg. Co. 

Wolf & Co.. Jacaues. 


Soda (Textile, Soda Ash and Boil- 


ing.) 
Klipstein & Co., A. 


Softeners—Cotton. 
Althouse Chemical Co. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co. 
Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 
Borne, Schrymser Oo. 
Rosson & Lane. 
Ciba Co., Ine 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I. 
Ford Co., J. B. 
Kali Mfg. Co 
Klipstein & Co., A. 
Newport Chemie al Works. 
Pick & Co., Albert. 
—— & Hasslacher Chemical 
° 
United Chemical Products Cort 
Wolf & Co.. Jacques. 
Zavon Co., Ine 


Softeners— Water. 
(See Water Softeners). 


Solderless Connectors—Frankel. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co 


Solvents. 
(See Finishing). 


Sorting Table Tops. 
Pick & Co., Albert. 


Spindles. 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Spinners. 
Arkray Mills, Inc. 
Arlington Cotton Mills. 
Arrow Mills, Inc. 
Flint Mfg. Co. 
Fletcher Works. 
Florsheim, H. A. 
Gray Mfg. Co 
Hunter Mfe. & Commn. Co. 
Myrtle Mills, Ine. 
Parkdale Mills, Inc. 


Spinning Frames. 
American Machine Co.. H. & B 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Schaum & Uhlinger. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Spinning Rings. 
Draper Corroration 
Howard & Rullouch 
Greenville Srool & Mfg. Co. 
Greist Mfg. Co. 
Whitin Machine Works 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Oo. 
Spinning Tape Specialists. 
American Textile Banding Co., 
Ine 
Barber Mfe. Co. 
Campbell Mfe. Co. 
Knit Goods Specialty Co 
Spooling Machinery. 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Spools and Skewers. 
Greenville Spool & Mfg. Oo. 
Shambow Shuttle Co. 
Walraven Co. 
Sprinkler Systems and Piping. 
Grinnell Co., Ine. 
Sprinkler Tanks. 
(See Tanks. Towers, Etc.). 
Sprockets. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Stamping—Die Transfer System. 
Kaumagraph Co. 
Stamps, Stencils and Stencil Ma- 
chines. 
Atlanta Stamp & Stencil Works 
Bradley Mfg. Co., A. J. 
Lovingood Co. 
Regnas & Co., J. R. 
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Stand Pipes. 
(See Tanks, Towers, Etc.) 


Starch and Gums, 
(See Finishing and Sizing Ma 
terials). 


Steam Engines. 
(See Engines—Steam). 


Steam Hose. 


See Hose—Fire.) 


Steam Pumps. 
(See Pumps—Steam). 


Steam Traps. 
(See Traps—Steam). 


Steel Buildings. 

Steel Doors, Window, Partition 
Etc.). 
Detroit Steel Products Co. 
Detroit Steel Products Oo. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David. 
Sanymetal Products Co. 
Seawell, Luke. 


Steel Lockers. 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred. 
Seawell, Luke. 


Stencils and Stencil Papers. 
(See Stamps and Stencils). 


Stencil Brushes. 
(See Marking Pots and Brush 
es). 


Stencil Cutting Machines. 
Atlanta Stamp & Stencil Works. 
Bradley Mfg. Co., A. J. 
Lovingood Co. 
Regnas & Co., J. R. 


Sticks (Picker). 
See Picker Sticks. 


Stop Motion, 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks 
Draper Corporation. 
Whitin Mch. Wks. 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 


Stokers. 
Cokal Stoker Co. 
Detroit Stoker Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Oo 


Storage Racks. 
(See Shelving). 


Straps—Lug. 
Augusta Mill Supply Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 


Strapping. 
(See Leather Specialties or Band 


Strapping). 


Street Lighting Fixtures. 
Cutter Works, George. 


Supplies—General Mill, 
Augusta Mill Supply Oo. 
Hulme, J. 8. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Nashville Industrial Corp 
Regnas & Co., R. 
Slaughter Machinery Co., G. G. 
Southern Distributing Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Oo. 
Walraven Co., The. 


Switches—Knife-Elec, 
Crouse-Hinds (Co. 
Cutter Works, George. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Oo 


Switch boards—Panel, 
Crouse-Hinds Co. 
Outter Co., George. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


Tables, Chairs, Etc. 
Hill-Standard Co. 
Manufacturing Equipment & En 

gineering Co. 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred. 
Pick & Co., Albert. 


Tag Addressing Machines. 
Regnas & Co., J. R. 
Tallow. 
(See Finishing Materials). 


Tanks and Tubs. 
Hightower Box & Tank Oo. 
<u Iron Works & Supply 


Permutit Co. 

National Asso. of Box Mfgrs. 
Phila. Drying Machinery Coe. 
Salem Iron Wks. 
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No Idle Spindles or Soft Bobbins When Barber Tape is Used 


Barber tape is of just the proper weight 


and construction to insure smooth, steady 


operation. They had to be perfect or the 
name Barber would never have been put on 
them and the fact that they are preferred is 
proved by the fact that 90% of new tape drive 
cotton frames, put on the market in the past 


Barber Tapes have the quality of materi- 
als, quality of workmanship and a long e: 
tablished reputation to maintain that is as- 
surance to the country’s leading textile en- 
gineers that they are the best that can be 
secured. 


And Barber service is prompt and satisfy- 


five years have been equipped with Barber 


Tapes. ing. Write or wire for prices. 


Barber Manufacturing Co. 
Spinning Tape Specialists 
Lowell, Mass. 


2 
ore | Y 


INDICATING + RECORDING - CONTROLLING 


Taylor /nstrument Companies 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


J. S. Schofield’s Sons Co. 


Macon, Georgia 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
High Pressure Return Tubular Boilers, 
High Grade Stationary Steam Engines, 
Tanks, Stacks, Stand Pipes. 
Heavy Castings and Wrought Iron 


Works. 


HIGH GRADE 
KENTUCKY, TENNESSEE AND ALABAMA 


STEAM, GAS, 
DOMESTIC, SMITHING 


FURNACE AND FOUNDRY COKE 


UNITED STATES FUEL CORPORATION 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
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Textile Fimishing Machinery Co., 
The. 
Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co. 


Tapes and Braids. 
American Textile Banding Oo., 


Ine 
Barber Mtg. Co. 
Knit Goods Specialty Oo 
Weimar Brothers. 


Tape Looms—Cotton. 
Fletcher Works. 
Schaum & Uhlinger 


Tape—Slasher. 
Lovingood Co. 
Regnas & Co., J. R. 


Tapes—Spinning and Twisting. 
Barber Mfg. Co. 
Knit Goods Specialty Oo. 


Tage Making Machines. 
(See Bandage and Tape Mach.) 


Telephones—Calling System. 
Carter Electric Oo. 


Temperature Controllers. 
Oarrier Eng. rp. 
General Electric Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Powers Regulator Co 
Sturtevant Co. B. F. 
Taylor Instrument Oo. 


Temples. 
Draper Corporation. 


Tenters. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., The. 
Textile Finishing Mach. Oo. 


Tenter Frame Guider (Electric). 
Blake Electric Mfg. Oo. 


Textile Machinery. 
(See Cotton Mill Machinery). 


Theatre Equipment. 
Monarch Theatre Supply Co 
Southern Theatre Equip. Oo 


Thermometers—aAll Kinds. 
Taylor Instrument Oo 


Thin Place Preventers. 
Draper Corporation 


Thread Guides. 
Palmer Co., The I. E 


Time Clocks 
See Clocks.) 


Tiering Machines. 
Collins, J. D. 
Lovingood Co. 
Portable Mchry. Co 
Regnas & Co., J. R 


Ties—Baling. 
See Bale Ties). 


Manufacturing Equipment & En 
gineering Co. 

Rundle-Spence ae. Co 

Vogel Co., Jos. ° 


Toilet Partitions. 


Sanymetal Products Co 


Tools—-All Kinds. 
Walraven OCo., The 


lop Flats Reclothed. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co 


Towers. 
(See Tanks and Towers). 


Tractors—Blectric, Industrial 
Collins, J. 
Regnas & Co., J. R. 


Transmission—Power, 
(See Power Transmission Ma-. 
(chinery). e 


Transfer Points. 
Paulus, Ohas. B. 


Traps—Return Steam. 
American Blower Oo 
Morehead Mfg. Co. 


Trucks—Auto. 
Packard Motor Oar Oo. 


Truck & Wagon Loaders. 
Portable Mchry. Co 
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Trucks, Baskets, Etc., Oanvas. 
Lane & Bro., W. T. 


Trucks—Electric—Inter. 


Collins, J. D. 
Regnas & Oo., J. R. 


Trucks—Hand and Elevating. 
Collins, J. D. 
Handy Equip. Corp. 
Hulme, J. 8. 
Lovingood Co. 
Regnas & Co., J. R. 


Trucks—One Man. 
Handy Equip. Corp. 


Trucks—Fibre—Inter, Etc. 


Diamond State Fibre Oo. 
Keystone Fibre . 
Standard Fibre Co. 


Tubes—Cloth. 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 


Turbines—Steam. 


Allis-Ohalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric " 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


Twisting Machinery and Supplies. 


Barber Mfg. Co. 

Draper Corporation. 
Howard & Bullough. 

Knit Goods Specialty Oo 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Smith & Furbush Mach. Oo 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Unloader &Bag Pilers. 
Portable Mchry. Co 


Urinals. 
Crane Co. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 
Vogel Co., Jos. A. 


Unions—Bronze. 


Crane Co. 
Jenkins Bros. 
Lunkenheimer Oo. 


Vacuum Cleaning System for Mills. 


Sturtevant Co., B. F. 
United Electric Co. 


Vacuum Pans, 
Cresson-Morris Co. 


Valves—Angle, Globe, Cross, Blow- 


off, Check, Gate, Pop-Safety, 
etc.). 

Crane Oo. 

Jenkins Bros. 

Lunkenheimer Co 


Valves—Non-return Stop. 


Crane Co. 
Jenkins Bros. 
Lunkenheimer Co 


Valve Discs. 
Jenkins Bros. 


Varnishes. 
American Roofing & Paint Co. 
(Atlantic Drier & Varnish Co 
Barrett Co. 
Cooledge & Sons, F. J. 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I 
Hampden Paint & Ohem. Oo. 
Johnson & Co., Inc., Oliver. 
Patterson-Sargent Co. 
Peaslee-Gaulbert Co., Inc. 
Southern Cotton Oil Co. 
Tropical Paint Co. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co.. Ine 


Ventilating Apparatus. 
American Blower Oo. 
Carlisle & Gale Oo. 
Carrier Eng. Oorp. 
General Electric Co. 
Parks-Cramer (Co. 
Perkins & Son, Inc., B. PF. 
Sargent’s Sons Co., 0. G. 
Seawell, Luke. 
Sturtevant Co. B. F. 
Tolharst Machine Oo. 


Vises and Benches. 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Oo. 


Village Architects and Designers 
Lockwood, Green & Co. 


Sirrine, J. E. 
Spiker & Lose. 


Village Houses. 
(See Houses—Ready-Built). 


Wagon and Car Unloaders. 


Curtis Pneumatic Mchry. Co 
Portable Machinery Oo. 


Warehouse—Portable. 
(See Buildings). 


Warehouse Door Hardware. 
(See Doors and Hardware). 


Warp Drawing Machine. 


Cocker Machine & Fdry. Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 


Warpers and Warping Machinery. 
Cocker Mch. & Fdry. Co. 
Draper Corporation. 

Howard & Bullough. 


Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 


Wash Basins. 
(See Lavatories). 


Washers—Cloth. 

American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., Ww. 
Cocker Mch. & Fdry. Oo. 

Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Mch. Oo. 
Philadelphia Drying Mchry. Co. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 

Textile Finishing Mchry. Oo. 

Tolhurst Mch. Wks. 


Washers. 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 


Waste Dealers. 
Valley Waste Mills. 


Waste Machinery—Cotton. 
Howard & Bullough. 


Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Sargent’s Sons Corp., ©. G. 

Schofield Co., Wm 

Smith & Furbush “Mach. Oo 

Whitin Machine Co. 
Watchman Clocks. 

(See Clocks—Watchman). 


Water Coolers—Fountain). 

Central Brass Mfg. Co. 

Crane Oo. 

Manufacturing Equipment & En 
gineering Co. 

Puro Sanitary Drinking Foun 
tain Co 

Rundle-Snence Mfg. Co. 

Taylor, Halsey W 


Water Columns. 
Lunkenheimer Co 


Water Softeners. 
American Water Softener Co. 
Borromite Co. of America. 
Hulme, J. 8. 
Permutit Co. 
Seaife & Sons Co., Wm. B 


Water Towers. 
(See Tanks and Towers) 


Waterproofing Machinery. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co., 

The. 


Weaving. 
(See Yarn Manufacturers). 


Welding Ap aratus—Electric Arc. 
General ectric Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Oo. 


Welding Apparatus and Supplies— 
Oxy-Acetylene. 
Commercial Acetylene Supply Co. 
Southern Welding Co. 
Standard Gas Products Co 


Welding—Job. 
Autocenous Welding Co 
Southern Welding Co. 
Standard Gas Products Co. 


Welfare Architects. 
(See Village Architects). 
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Welfare Equipment. 

Central Brass Mfg. Oo. 

Chattanooga Queensware Oo. 

Crane Oo. 

Cutter Works, George. 

Hill Standard Co. 

Manufacturing Equipment & En- 
gineering Co. 

Medart Mfg. Oo., Fred. 

Monarch Theatre Supply Co 

Pick & Co., Albert. 

Puro Sanitary Drinking Foun- 
tain Co. 

Sanitas Co. 

Southern Theatre Equip. Co. 

Taylor, Halsey 

Thomas Co., F. H. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Oo. 


Well Drilling. 
Robbins, J. E. 


Wheels—Fibre 
(See Fibre Products). 


Wheel Puller. 
General Electric Co. 


Whistles—Steam. 
Crane Co. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 


Whizzers. 
Tolhurst Mch. Wks. 


Winders. 
Firsching, J. A. 
Howard & Bullough, American 
Machine : 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Oo. 
Universal Winding Oo. 


Windows—Steel. 
Detroit Steel Products Ce. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David. 
Seawell, Luke. 


Wires—Drop. 
(See Drop Wires). 


Wiring Conduits and Fittings. 
See Electric Conduits. 


Wiring—Elecrical. 
(See Electrical Contractors). 


Wood. 
(See Lumber). 


Wood Boxes. 
(See Packing Cases.) 


Wood Preserver. 
Armstrong Roofing & Paint Co. 
Atlantic Drier & Varnish Co 
Barrett Co 
Du Pont de Nemours & Oo., E. I 
Johnson & Co., Inc., Oliver. 
Patterson Sargent Co. 
Peaslee-Gaulbert Co., Inc. 
Southern Cotton Oil Co. 
Tropical Paint Oo. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co., Inc. 


Wood Pulleys. 
(See Pulleys). 


Woodworkers’ Benches and Vises. 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Oo. 


Woolen Machinery. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Schofield Co., Wm. 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., ©. G. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Yarn Manufacturers. 
American Processing Oo. 
Arkray Mills, Ine. 
Arlington Cotton Mills. 
Arrow Mills, Inc. 
Flint Mfg. Co. 
Florsheim, H. A. 
Gray Mfg. Oo. 
Hunter Mfg. & Comm. Co. 
Myrtle Mills, Ine. 
Parkdale Mills, Inc. 
Weimar Bros. 
Yarn Dealers & Comm. Merchants. 
(See Cotton Yarn and Oioth 
Commission Merchants and 
Dealers). 


Yarn Dyers. 
(See Dyers). 


Yarn Testers. 
Scott & Co.. Henry L. 
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Salt 


in charge of 
when in the Market 8 


ROCK GLEN SALT CO: : Winthrop S. Warren 
ROCK GLEN, N. Y. | | has been opened at 


CSO TIA CTLO TBE | 1121 Candler ‘Building 


% 
Ae 


JEESONA 


y, Oy 
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An Atlanta Office 


OVOy 


S& 


Schofield Patent Automatic ; 
O 1D Frederick Jackson, 
panes an uster SOUTHERN AGENT, 


For opening and dusting Wool, Cotton, Linters, Hair and Box 523 Cin no 
. arlotte, N. C. 
kindred fibrous substances. . 
*Schofield’” intermediate feeds for Cards, Wool, Rag, 
Waste, Hair and Lumper Pickers, Automatic, Cone and 
Oldham Willows, Rag and Extract Dusters, Waste 
Pullers, Blamaine Lap Feeds, Curled Hair Pickers, Needle 


Looms, etc. 


WILLIAM SCHOFIELD COMPANY | or Soion UA: 


: : ; )PROVIDENCE,R1 NEW YORK CHARLOTTE, N.¢ 
Iron Founders, Textile Machinery Builders. PARIS MANCHESTER BOMBAY 


Krams Ave., Manayunk, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ary Steet BALING PRESSES 
CONOMY x SIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 
PReer LARGEST LINE BUILT IN USA: 


ECONOMY BALER CO., Depr C | ANN ARBOR.MICH..U.S.A. 


Hundreds of satisfied users report saving of fuel and increased boiler capacity. 
Write for Catalog. 


COKAL STOKER CORPORATION, B27 "Hurt Buliding, Atlanta 


A — eel oe © ee | AND SCAIFE 


PURIFICATION SYSTEMS 
SOFTENING & FILTRATION 
FOR BOILER FEED AND 
ALL INDUSTRIAL USES 


WM.B.SCAIFE & SONS CO. PITTSBURGH, PA. 


COTTON—WOOL-— SILK 
DYED ot ——— in SKEIN ‘ST F Ne LSv COTTUN SHIPPERS, COTTON ML LS 


Fast to Bleachin elivered in Skein or Tube. MERCHANT 5 &MANUE ACTURE 
PROMPT. DELIVERIES RIGHT PRICE HES INK MARKING sat : 
Backed by 18 Years Ex mone 
Same yardage delivered ae received, COUNT YOUR SKEINS, | UBBER STAMPS NOTARIAL 
HABERSHAM KING, JR. 


Plant: 4-6 North Butler 8t., Atlanta, Ga. 


0 ATION SEALS 
ATLA NTA RUBBER STAMP STENCIL WORKS 

























































Upportunitie 


ter Works 
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COTTON 


Davis, Roger W 14 
Detroit Steel Products Co 44 
Detroit Stoker Co 289 
Diamond State Fibre Co 263 
Dixon Crucible Co., Joseph .456 
Dobbins Soap Mfg. Co 470 
Dodge Sales & Eng’g Corp 800 
Draper Corporation ; 7 
Dufur & Co . 276 
Du Pont de Nemours Co E 

I 251 


Eco Clock Co ° ad 
Economy Baler Co 295 
Electric Smelting & Aluminum 

Co ; ° 470 
Electro Bleaching Gas Co 297 
Emmons Loom Harness Co 291 
Erdle Perforating Co 291 
Ernst & Ernst 438 








Fafnir Bearing Co 
Faw t, Hughes 
Firs Co T \ 
Flexil Steel Lacing Co 
Fle } Works 
Flint Mfe. Co 7 
Fl n, H. A 77 
Fonda Organization, The fF \. 13 
Ford Co., J. B 250 
F lation Co., The 42 
1 Process Co 
Galland-Hennir Mfg. Co $52 
Garland Mfg. Co 446 
( ral Electr Co 
( ral Machi Works 170 
Geor + Railroad 282 
Good BR. I 276 
Gra Mf Co 277 
Gr ‘ Spool Mf Co ad 
G1 Mfg. ¢ 17 
Grinne ( I 2 
Gude & ¢ 276 
Hampden Paint & Chem. Co 268 
Handy Equipment Co ad 
Hemphill Mfg. Co 462 
Hearne System 428 
Hightower Box & Tank Co bd at 
Hill Standard Co 7 
Hotel Tuller 285 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co 20 
Howard & Bullough Mach. Co 
Hulme, J. S : 52 
Hunter Mfg. & Comm. Co 278 
Huntington & Guerry, Ine 46 


Hyatt Roller Bearing Co : 
4 5 8 & 9 


International Eng’g Works 32 
Irving National Bank 441 
Iselin & Co.. Wm 280 
Tenkins Bros 273 
lohnson & Co., It Oliver 40 


lordan Mfg. Co ' 452 





uw 


Kaumagraph Co 
Keever Starch Co 


to 09 0D m 0D 


Habersham 
Kirkpatrick Lumber & Timber 
Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Mach 


Klipstein & Co 


Goods Snvecialty Co 


Lovingood 


Lunkenheimer 


Manufacturing Equipment & En 
Marshall Oo 


Mathews Gravity Carrier Co 


Monarch Theatre Supply Co 
Calculating 
Morehead Mfg 
Morse Chain 


oo 
“o- 
Ao *# 


Industrial 


Association 


Manufacturers 


Bank of Commerce 


National Metal Molding Co 


Motor Car Co 


Parks-Cramer Co 


Peaslee-Gaulbert 
Perkins & Son, 


Phila. Drying Mehry 
Machinery 


Regulator Co 
& Schwartz 


Richards-Wileox Mfg 
Robbins & Sons, 


Rock Glen Salt Co 
Hasslacher 


& Sons Co., 
Rundle-Spence Mfg 
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Saco-Lowell Shops > ie. Be 
Salem Iron Works 297 
Sanitas Co . . -287 
Sanymetal Products Co 41 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G 246 
Scaife & Sons, Wm. B 295 
Schaum & Uhlinger 260 
Schofield Sons Co., J. S ~..293 
Schofield Co., Wm 295 
Scott & Co Henry L 454 
Scott & Williams 459 
Seaboard Air Line Ry 289 
Seawell, Luke ‘ 267 
Service Recorder Co 7 
Shambow Shuttle Co 446 
Sherman Service, Inc ( 
Sherwood Mfg. Co 31 
Signode System, Inc 266 
Sirrine, J. E ; 38 


S K F Industries lk wae 
Slauchter Machinery Co., G. G.297 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co...260 
Southern Bending Co s 18 
Southern Brush & Broom Co 243 


Southern Cotton Oil Co. 269 
Southern Cypress Mfg. Asso 16 
Southern D’stributing Co 256 
Southern Railway System 282 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co 297 
Southern Theatre Equip. Co 22 
Southern Welding Co. .276 
Spiker & Lose - .291 

* 


Standard Conveyor Co 
Standard Fibre Co : 
Standard Gas Products Co 
Steel Heddle Mfe. Co 
Sturtevant Co., B. F 
Surpass Chemical Co 
Swan & Finch 





Taylor Co., Halsey W 


aylor Instrument Co 293 
Terrell Machine Co 442 
Texas Co. . - ‘ , 3% 


Textile Banking Co 


Textile Finishing Mchry. Co...295 


Thomas Co., F. H ry ‘ -. - 265 
Thompson & Binger, Inc 871 
Toledo Scale Co . 456 
Tolhurst Machine Co 247 
Toomey, Frank, Ine 282 
Tropical Paint & Oil Co .270 
Tufts Co., Arthur .430 
United Chemical Products Co...287 
United Electric Co ‘ * 
Universal Winding Co 295 
U. S. Ball Bearing Co 26 
U. S. Fuel Corp 293 
Valley Waste Mills 
Vogel Co Jos. A 264 
Vonnegut Hardware Co 13 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co 

BG. cic dc cus , 269 
Walke Box Co Ine 243 
Wall & Son, C. M 243 
Walraven Co.. The 20 


Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co 298 


Want Ads ‘ , : 282 
Warren Soap Mfg. Co 437 
Weimar Bros 277 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg 
co... on wtininpent , . 
Westinghouse Lamp Co 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co.2 
Whitin Machine Works 
Whiton Machine Co., D. E 
Wildman Mfze. Co 
Williams & Sons, I. B 
Wolf & Co., Jacques 
Wood’s Sons Co.. T. B 
Woodward Baldwin & Co 


onne 


bo 


) 
309 CNDD Ad 
a ee =) 


Zavon. Tne 25 









COTTON 


ARABOL SIZING TALLOW 


This is an especially prepared tallow for softening all counts- of cotton yarns. We 
absolutely assure you it will produce any amount of softening desired. In addition to 
this it will prevent any sticking of yarn to the slasher cylinders and also cause the 
yarn to open perfectly at the lease. On light pick goods it can be used alone, however 
we recommend the use of our Gum G in connection with it on goods of 48 picks or more. 


To be used on either white or colored goods. 


Arabol Manufacturing Company 
100 William Street, New York City 


















G. G. SLAUGHTER MACHINERY COMPANY 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 
Complete Power Plant Equipment 












Our container equipment includes 100 ENGINES STEAM TURBINES 
~ 4} BOILERS and STACKS TANKS 
and 150 pound Cylinders, Ton Drums, PUMPS COOLING TOWERS 
. CONDENSERS SPRAY PONDS 
and Tank Cars. FEED WATER HEATERS WATER SOFTENERS 
METERING HEATERS MULTIPORT VALVES 






COMPRESSORS STEAM & OIL SEPARATORS 


Electro Bleaching Gas Co. pe 
PIONEER MANUFACTURERS of LIQUID CHLORINE TEXTILE MACHINERY 


Plant: NIAGARA FALLS, NY. 
Main olfice 18East 41© Street New York. Chicago office 11 So. La Saile St. Estimates Furnished Correspondence Solicited 













DYE HOUSE 
MACHINERY 


/CARD ROOM SPINDLES | Ei 
REPAIRED pe with sp 


with worm gear 


Worn or broken Card Room Spindles re-topped or drive. Aleo 
re-versed—ELECTRICALLY WELDBD, bearings made makers of Dye 









full size and tops made to fit your flyer. Machines. Oxi- 
Spindles guaranteed not to break at weld—Prices and dizers, Tom- 
Delivery reasonable. Toms, and dye 





house machin- 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co., Inc. ery, to specifi. 









cations. 
Charlotte, N. C. Write us. 
Manufacturers, Overhaulers and Repairers of + 
Cotton Mill Machinery. SALEM IRON 
W. H. Monty, Pres. & Treas. W. H. Hutchins, V-Pres. & Sec’t. Ciethatadiaiese 
, 



















CORTRIG 


METAL SHINGL 


EASILY LAID 
You can lay Cortright Metal Shingles right over 
the old shingles if you want. They actually 
make a fire wall of your roof. Rain ean't get 
through them and wind ¢an’t roll them up. 







LOWELL CRAYONS 


Meet the requirements of any cotton, 
woolen or worsted mill. 
















a = pag os May we send samples ? 15 Colors and White 
Our book, “Concerning That Roof,’ shows how 
Cortright Metal Shingles look laid. ‘Tell us 


CORTRIGHT ggg METAL ROOFING CO 
Chicago 


Philadelphia 


Lowell Crayon Company 


Original Manufacturers 


LOWELL, MASS., U. S. A. 


Trade Mark on every box 
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The “Hurricane” Line of Dryers embraces all 
phases of Textile drying. They have established a 
reputation for Quality of Work produced and low 
operating and maintenance costs. 

In these days of rapidly diminishing profits, ‘Lower 
Cost Drying” is well worth your consideration. 


Dryers for 
wooL STOCK RAG CARBONIZING 
YARN STOCK CARBONIZING 
UNDERWEAR CLOTH CARBONIZIN«. 
HOSIERY YARN CONDITIONING 


A Harricane Dryer for Every Parpose 


ee THE PHILADELPHIA DRYING MACHINERY CoO. ) 


MAIN OFFICE ano WORKS: STOKLEY ST. asove WESTMORELAND, PHILADELPHIA, PA 


THE 


Tenter Frames 
Calenders 


/  Kiers 
Starch Mangles | 
NEW YORK OFFICE 


Washers 
MAIN OF FICE ~oWORKS . 
Squeezers PROVIDENCE, R. |. 30 CHURCH ST . Dye Jiggs 


Machinery 


for 


| Singers 


Bleaching, Dyeing, Drying, Mercerizing 
| and Finishing Textile Fabrics and Warps 
Scutchers 
Water Mangles 
Drying Machines 
Bolt on Guiders 
Warp Dyeing Machines 
Warp Mercerizing 
Machines 
Warp Dryers 
Warp Sizing 


BOILERS 
STEEL CASINGS 
BOILER REPAIRS 


' The Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


New York New Orleans 


his f 
BRANCH OFFICES—Wev,,~ Sas Freneisee Jecheuneilie | 





Weteresees 
weetatee 


2 
se, 


Look for the 
“Red Tag” 


San Francisco 
Los Angeles 


are the 
\, — 


inoisS 


It is an investment that 
Oakland 
Portland 


BIG SAVINGS— 


immediately and constantly, 
erty line, all the leaks and losses of 


open grounds; establishes safety and 
system; bars outside interferences 


and dangers; reduces cost of factory 
vents waste and adds dollars to your 


dividends. 
gladly submit a plan for fencing your 


Without obligation to you, we will 
factory property. 


Cyclone Fence stops, at your prop- 
maintenance and operation; pre- 


will pay you Big returns. 


Baltimore 
St. Louis 


Staca® Pabetetst ees 
eaten a seca 


Philadelphia 
New York 


‘ 
§ 
: 
: 
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Exposed Premises 
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Detroit 
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Branch Factories: CLEVELAND, OHIO; FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
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Indianapolis 


Chicago 


1921. 
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CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY, Waukegan, I! 


APRIL, 
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Are you re-arranging © 
your shop conditions / 


Take the Dodge, Oneida and Keystone dealer into your 
confidence; tell him what you want to accomplish. 


Maybe it is lower cost of production; or, perhaps, 
greater production! Again, it may be individualization 
of machines or groups of machines. 


In any event, he can help you! And the change to 
better conditions will not be delayed while costly 
special equipment is being built and fitted. 


Thousands of far-sighted superintendents have taken 
Dodge dealers into their shops and into their confi- 
dence; knowing that sooner or later these dealers 
would pay big dividends upon their acquaintance. 


Don’t jeopardize the output and profits of your factory 
with inferior power transmission products; make 
“Dodge” your shop standard and retain the inherent sim- 
plicity, reliability and safety of mechanical equipment. 

Dodge, Oneida and Keystone products are car- 

ried in stock by local mill supply dealers; the pul- 

leys, hangers, bearings, etc., that are necessary for 

the re-arrangement or expansion of your facili- 

ties, wili be sold on the immediate delivery basis. 


Dodge Sales and Engineering Company 


Mishawaka, Indiana and Oneida, New York 
Canadian Manufacturers, Dodge Mfg. C { Canada Ltd., Toronto and Montreal 


Chicago St. Louis Atlanta Philadelphia Pittsbur Bostor Cincinnati New York 
Newark Minncapolis Houston Seattle 


POWER TRANSMISSION MACHINERY 





